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Your top management wants 
data processing information... here’s how you can help! 


Whether or not your company shares 
in the benefits of electronic data proc- 
essing may well depend upon you, 

As you know, there should be no 
“snap judgments” on electronics, It 
takes careful study, But, this effort to 
gather the facts, re-examine procedures 
and review management requirements 
can prove extremely rewarding. The 
individual nature of your business de 
mands that management know exactly 


when, where and how electronic data 


processing can fit your special needs 
Whether or not your company decides 
for electronics, this re-examination of 
systems and procedures yields vital 
economies, The important point is that 
you start now so that these electronic 
economies are yours sooner 

217 IBM electronic data processing 
machines are already on the job in 
virtually every type of data processing 
application. Each working day, one or 


more of these electronic machines are 


*During 1955, IBM announced a major data processing improvement every two wee ke 
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being delivered to businesses — large 
and small. You can be sure, therefore 
that in this rapidly growing field, IBM 
has the experience and know-how you 
can depend upon. What's more, newer 
IBM developments* will assure your 
staying out in front 

For the down-to-earth facts about 
electronics for business, talk to your 
local representative or write: Interna- 
tional Business Machines Corporation 
590 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. ¥ 


DATA 
PROCESSING 


Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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How much time 


do your salesmen 


When a salesman travels to see a customer who's not in 


or too busy to be seen—that’s “blind driving.” 


It's part of the hard-cash cost of selling. And it's too 


costly a part to have a place in today’s competitive market. 


That's why so many sales managers have made it a prac- 
F | 


tice for their salesmen to telephone ahead for appointments. 


One sales executive proved that appointments made by 
telephone saved his company $5000 a year. Another, with 
a much larger firm, reported that appointment calls gave his 
sales force 12% more selling time, worth $400,000 a year 
in gross sales. 

We can show you how your company can use the tele- 


phone most profitably in many ways. Just call your Bell 


Telephone Business Office. A representative will visit you. 
| | 


LONG DISTANCE RATES ARE LOW 


Here are some examples 
Baltimore to Philadelphia : 55¢ 
Cleveland to Pittsburgh a 60¢ 
Dallas to St. Lovis “> Ss $1.35 
Atlanta to New York — $1.50 
Los Angeles to Washington, D.C. . $2.50 


These are the daytime Station-to Station rates 
for the first three minutes. They do not include 
the 10% federal excise tax 


CALL BY NUMBER. IT'S TWICE AS FAST 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 
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Combining the beauty of wood 
with the strength of steel. 


Walnut grained plastic 
top and genuine wal- 
nut drawer housing 
with steel frame and 
steel drawers. 


r 


Mac e V Towler NEW YORK: 305 EAST 63rd STREET + TEmpleton 8-5900 


BOSTON: 150 CAUSEWAY STREET + Richmond 2-1800 
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management 


Office Methods, Equipment, Personnel, and Purchasing 


Sponsor of the “Office of the Year” Awards 
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Our Yearbook Issue (Editorial) 


AUTOMATION IN THE OFFICE 


Office automation, 1956: fact and fantasy . 
by Robert M. Smith 


Automation is an evolution, not a revolu- 
tion : 


by W. P. Livingston 


Punched cards—are they obsolete? 


by Robert E. Slater 


PERSONNEL 


Personnel, past, present and future... .. . 
by Keith Lee 


Good personnel direction means forceful 
RR re Ree ey 


by Jules M. Graubard 
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BUT, WHEN DID YOU LAST 
CHECK THE EFFICIENCY OF 
YOUR OFFICE PROCEDURES ? 


It is very probable that a Reynolds & Reynolds 
Business Forms Expert can cut overhead in 
your office procedures, Invite him to review 
your business forms and suggest improvement 
such as .. . combining several single forms 
into one — part set... employing the 
advantages of No Carbon Required Paper . . . 


PRODUCTION CHART 


consolidating information to eliminate some 
forms or adding a copy to a present form to 
speed transactions in another department. . . 
to mention a few. 

Your Reynolds & Reynolds representative 
is ready to bring to you the benefits of his 
Business Forms knowledge gained through 
years of experience in helping increase office 
efficiency in many types of businesses. 

Call your Reynolds & Reynolds representa- 
tive today .. . no obligation! 


OFFICES IN MOST PRINCIPAL CITIES 


THE REYNOLDS & REYNOLDS COMPANY 


LITHOGRAPHERS AND PRINTERS * BUSINESS FORMS SINCE 1866 
PLANTS: DAYTON, CELINA, OHIO, DALLAS, TEXAS; LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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See the happy banker! He’s about to col- 
lect a healthy bet from a comptroller 
whose company wants a healthy loan. 

Undiplomatic? Maybe the banker 
doesn’t care. The loan, you see, will be 
refused. 

Part of the security offered is in-process 
inventory. On company books, this figure 
is a loose compilation at best. It’s been 
increasing, too — due toa growing time lag 
between receipt of an order and shipment 
of finished goods. Result: a lower produc- 
tion rate, slipping profits. Can you blame 
the bank? 

Keysort punched-card accounting could 
cure this unhealthy situation. With Key- 
sort, you can really control work-in- 


McBEE © 


Manufactured exclusively by The MeBee Company, 


Offices in principal cities * In Canada: 


Ys gece * 
— 
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"— but the wrong man won! 


process. You get a complete, detailed re- 
port by the 4th of each month. Knowing 
the facts on time, you can spot bottlenecks 
in production, move at once to keep in- 
process inventory lean and get quicker 
turnover of working capital. 

A McBee Keysort installation can give 
you comprehensive, accurate reports on 
every phase of factory operation — fast. 
By the day, week or month, as your needs 
require. Whether yours is a 100-man 
branch plant, or a payroll of thousands. 
At remarkably low cost. 

The trained McBee man near you has a 
presentation which will show you how it’s 
done. It takes just one hour, from start to 
finish. Phone him or write us. 
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Punched-card accounting for any business 


Athens, Ohio + Division of Royal McBee Corporation 
The McBee Company, Ltd., 179 Bartley Drive, Toronto 16, Ontario 
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One of Your Office Workers May Be 
& 
Miss Eye-Ease 


—the loveliest Office Employee 
in the U.S.A. 


Miss Eye-Ease of 1955: 
pa, ow NANCY M. SHEA 
% fer Springfield, Ohio 
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Yes, one of your young ladies 
7 ae may win an award in the selection, by 

National Stationers, of the loveliest office employee in 
the U.S. A. as Miss Eye-Ease of 1956. 


Gai ttatlendh “BpoGeed” Tine Like Miss Eye-Ease, ‘‘Eye-Ease’’ record keeping forms are easy on the eyes 

t Sheet and Payroll Form — ~~ increase speed and accuracy by reducing eye fatigue. What’s more, non- 
two of over 1000 different os 9 ° 
National forms carried in stock glare, cool green ‘‘Eye-Ease”’ stock forms are up to 400% less expensive 


by Nations! Stationers. than specially designed forms and are carried by National Stationers. 


Be sure the girls in your office enter the 1956 
Miss Eye-Ease selection. Eleven awards up to $1,700. Your National 
Stationer's salesman has entry forms, or send coupon below. 


NATIONAL BLANK BOOK COMPANY : 
171 Water Street, Holyoke, Massachusetts NATIONAL - 


<4 


We have some Miss Eye-Ease candidates. 
Please send ...... 
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editorial 


JANUARY 1956 


Our,Y earbook Issue 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT, with pride presents herewith something entirely 
new in its long service to the world of the ofice—its first Yearbook Issue, 
initiating a long-considered plan of making the first number of this magazine 
each year an issue which will summarize significant accomplishments and 
trends in the development of office efficiency during the prior twelve months 
and indicate, so far as it is possible to do so, the lines along which the direc 


tion of office management may be expected to progress during the twelve 


months to come. 


For each of the main divisions of office management, recognized author 
ities discuss the current status of their special field or fields, highlighting 
what they regard as significant and alerting the reader to trends they foresee 


as of high importance in the forward march of the ofhce during 1956, 


These experts cover the subjects of automation in the othce; personnel 
in its varied aspects; systems, forms control, and records; and office layout 
and furnishings. The high points brought out through the past year in our 
monthly “Tools of the Office” series are coordinated and highlighted, and 
there is a most comprehensive and useful descriptive listing of brochures, 
catalogs, and booklets relating to the office and its needs. And additionally 
there is a special section devoted to comprehensive text and pictures on the 


six offices which have won this magazine's “Office of the Year” Awards for 
1955, 


All this is in line with what Orrice Manacement has taken as its 
objective from its establishment-to be of the greatest possible practical aid 
to the executive concerned in any important way with the set-up and operation 
of the office. Every passing year finds the office engaging wider and closer 
attention on the part of American enterprise as its center of direction for all 
the activities of all enterprise. In the eyes of the world the prestige of the 
American office is constantly rising, as a vital key to our success in getting 
things done. Even those nations which do not love us and which have con 
stantly something to say in criticism of what we say and what we do, take 
the American office as a model to copy! 


Orrice Manacement is edited for the people who make our offices great 
—for those engaged in the actual direction of office activities and for the 
growing number of other executives who have a hand in determining the 
policies of the ofhce. This magazine regards its primary function as keeping 
all these factors in management constantly alert to significant trends in every 
type of office design and operation, in every worthwhile innovation in methods, 
procedures, and systems, and in all the other essentials called for in making 


the office perform its vital tasks with peak efliciency. 


It is our hope that this annual Yearbook Issue will greatly enhance 
for our thousands of subscribers in the office field the value of a business maga 


zine they have been so generous in praising for the help it has been to them. 
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|" office automation programs of any 
type, Western Union Private Wire Ser- 
vices play an all-important role—first, in 
transmitting information over a Private Wire 
System, and second, in providing for the 
automatic routing, selecting, editing, dupli- 
cating, perpetuating, and storing of such 


information within the individual system. 


With a Western Union Private Wire System 
as an integral part of your office automa- 
tion, you are able to speedily distribute 


business information among the various 


Sylvania's Nationwide Office Automation System, Custom-Engineered by Western Union 


a | 


complete coverage 


Through Western Union's nationwide private wire facilities, 
you integrate the functions and operations of every office, 
factory, and branch of your organization, no matter how 
far apart. Office automation by Western Union achieves 
complete, centralized and up-to-the-minute control of all 
the information necessary to the profitable operation of a 
business. It gives you instantaneous two-way communica- 
tion between all points. In addition, Western Union, as a 
nationwide communications company, gives you a single 
source for all engineering, installation, and maintenance. 


Way WESTERN UNION IS VITAL 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


departments of your company, no matter 
how wide-spread your organization may 


be. Once such information is recorded, it 


can be transmitted to any or all points 


automatically, without further manual copy- 


ing or retyping. 


If you are considering office automation 


for your company, it will pay you to talk 


to Western Union communications special- 


ists in the very first stages of your planning. 


In the meantime, here are certain factors 


you should think about: 


compatibility with other machines 


Perforated tape is the heart of telegraphic communications. 
It is a “common language” 


which is read and understood 
not only by all Western Union equipment, but by electronic 
computers, and by other modern business machines, includ- 
ing those using punched cards as well. It is the basis of any 
truly complete office automation system, because once the 
business information is placed on perforated tape, in any 
part of the system, no further manual copying or retyping 
is necessary. The information is transmitted, edited, sorted, 
routed, duplicated, and stored —automatically, according to 
a predetermined plan worked out by you and Western Union 
specialists to fit your particular needs. 


OFFICE 


MANAGEMENT 
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TO SUCCESSFUL OFFICE AUTOMATION 


custom made 


Because of the nature of office automation, your Private 
Wire System 1iust be tailored to suit your own individual 
aims. Factors to consider are number of branches and plants, 
amount of two-way administrative traffic, sales volume and 
peak sales periods, production, distribution and inventory 
controls. For this reason we suggest that you call in Western 
Union communications specialists in the very first planning 
stages of your program. Our wide experience in custom- 
designing office automation systems is available to help you 
devise the most efficient and economical office automation 
program for your business. 


versatile Western Union equipment 


Office automation systems engineered by Western Union 
may include sending and receiving teleprinters, switching 
center equipment, tape-editing equipment, automatic num- 
bering devices, sorting equipment, storage muchines, and 
many other special and exclusive devices to give you the 
most efficient system. In addition, Western Union can 
custom-build or adapt its automation equipment to handle 
operations that may be unique to your particular business. 


f ~-) WESTERN UNION 


TELEGRAM 


CUSTOM BUILT PRIVATE WIRE SERVICES DIVISION, DEPT. Om! 
WESTERN UNION TELEGRAPH CO 
COMMUNICATIONS SYSTEMS, | ems new vom ns -ytlepenite 
’ 
PLEASE HAVI A REPRESENTATIVE CALL RE OFFICE further information 
ENGIN EERED AUTOMATION. NO COST OR OBLIGATION, OF COURSE, today! 
TO YOUR SPECIFICATIONS | “ 


POSITION 


4 
| 
' 


COMPANY 


STREET ADDRESS 
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Just as a chain 
is no stronger than 
its weakest link, 

Office Automation 
is no better than 


its component systems. 


Let Samas build 


your overall system 


gradually, adding 
one strong link 


s2 after another. 
2 Phone or write requesting 
descriptive bulletins. 
i (UNDERWOOD 
a SAMAS PUNCHED CARD DIVISION AMA 
a UNDERWOOD CORPORATION scnininanms S 
a One Park Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. | Sieveeoee ’ 
New York Telephone LExington 2-7000 


UNDERWOOD ALSO MAKES; ELECTRONIC COMPUTERS + TYPEWRITERS » ADDING MACHINES »« ACCOUNTING MACHINES + CARBON PAPER + RIBBONS 


For More Information Use Readers’ 
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Where do we stand today? 


JANUARY 1956 


As 1956 begins. “automation” remains the most con- 
troversial subject in the whole office field, not be- 
cause amyone denies its significance, but because 
there is such a wide range of opinion as to exactly 
how it is to be achieved. The articies in this section, 
expressing as they do quite different-——even contra- 


dictory—viewpoints, reflect that controversy. 
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Office automation, 1956— 


fact and fantasy 


True automation is not a matter of glittering machines 
that do “everything”, but a system concept that now, for the 
first time, can be applied by every office 


by Robert M. Smith 


Editor, Orrick MANAGEMENT magazine 


AUTOMATION is the most fashion 
able and the most ambiguous word in 
business today. It is being used reck 
lessly by some, cautiously by others, 
incorrectly by a great majority, We 
are told it is an illusion; we are told 
it is a reality. We are told it may 
come im the future; we are told it is 
here today, 

Specifically, what is automation? 
How far have we progressed toward 
achieving it in the office? 

Basically, automation implies not 
only the processing of work by 
machines or other automatic means, 
but the control of that processing to 
a certain degree by automatic means. 
The degree of automatic control is the 
relative degree of automation, 

\s such, automation in a_ typical 
work line would mean not only the 


performance of individual work ac 


Robert M. Smith 


tions by automatic means but the auto 
matic forward movement of the unit 
being worked on, and the regulation 
and control of the machines doing the 
work by a mechanical medium. 

Automation, in other words, implies 
the replacement of a human machine 
supervisory level by a mechanical ma- 
chine supervisory level. 

That is an overall definition, which 
could apply equally well to the office 
and the factory, But can the two be 
equated? Is _ the work pattern, the 
basic purpose of office work, similar 
to the factory pattern and purpose? Can 
they be related? 


Equating office and factory 


Let's see what the similarities are. 
The factory takes in raw material or 
semi-finished material at one end of 
a production line, and turns that ma 
terial into useful products, 

The ofhce performs a basically simi 
lar function. It absorbs raw material 

information—at one end of a pro 
cessing line, and transforms that ma 
terial into finished end products useful 
within and without the company, even 
though they are not the primary sales 
products of the company 

The dissimilarities between the two 
are based on the fact that the factory 
controls its source of raw materials. 
and can insist upon standards for those 
materials. The factory then transforms 
those materials into a strictly limited 
number of end products. 

The ofhce has no such control over 
the source of its raw material. Infor 
mation comes into the office in a var 


iety of waysby phone, by wire, by 


letter, by casual conversation, by gos 
sip. Moreover that raw material must 
be used to make a wide and hetero 
geneous number of end products; each 
bit of information must be placed in 
varying combinations with other bits 
of information to make differing end 
products. 

The office processing problem then 
is more complex than the factory's, and 
seems at first glance entirely outside 
the potentialities of automation. 

But is it really? Can the pattern ot 
automation be applied to the ofhice 
by any means at all? 

Let's assume two things can be done 
within the office. Let’s assume all in 
coming information, no matter in what 
form it arrives, can be captured at 
its point of entry into the company in 
a standard form, Let's suppose further 
that the selected form permits sub 
sequent processing of that informa 
tion by mechanical or some other 
means that makes unnecessary any 
manual re-copying of the basic intor 
mation, and that to a degree moves 
that information forward toward its 
end product automatically. 

And let’s assume further that devia 
tions from the routine flow of intor 
mation—bits of information that re 
qjuire specia! processing, out ol the 
ordinary routine, are identified at their 
point of entry into the company, and 
separated from the great mass of 
more or less standard raw materia! 
so they can be given special handling. 

If we can do these two things, then 
our office work flow pattern—or a 
large part of it, at any rate—can he 
made basically similar to the factory 
work flow pattern. By capturing all 
incoming information and placing it 
in standard forms at the point of entry 
into the company, the office can achieve 
the same standardized “raw materia! 
which the factory has as a matter of 
course, By identifying and setting 


aside unusual types of material, un 
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A degree of automation is possible today for every oflice, regardless of size. The very small office may 
achieve it by one medium, the very large by another. The basic concept holds good for each. 
isual bits of information which will When that has be 


en done, automation quire 
' 
require special handling, the office 


precisely the saline machines, 
becomes a possibility within the ma 
jority ol work processes 

naterial, captured and forced now in And 


to standard forms, through a work 


The machines, in « ther words, are sub 
in push the great mass of its raw 


sidiary to the pattern applying im any 
that is where automation in yiven instance. 
the office is coming trom today—trom Thus, different offices have liffer 


a concept ot work organization not 


sequencing process which is more or ent needs Those need can bn 


from the various new machines that at different levels by different mean 


g over part ol the clerical tut all ofhces 
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ess routine 
And anything whicl trict] 
ind anything which ts strictly rou 


which does not vary markedly 


are takin can idopt the pattern 


work load. The new machines make which will 4 th 


cm automation I he 
pre set pattern, can be auto it 


possible to extend that concept, degree of tion will vary but 
1 degree, just as the manu but it 


is the concept itself which achievable in cach. 
rigerators can be auto basic; the reduction of the majority uur twin principles 
ofhce’s work to the same rou ncoming information 
scoms be our answer, and atterns based on standard ma that will permit that 
that have haracterized the j pu 


through the ofhice 


solution. If the office meets 


conditions, it can make the operations lor several deca le nanually recopied, 
its work processes ana of all type: ire 
factory work processes, his cor But no two offices ‘ f ontro|—the 
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data processing concept—and our prin- 
ciple of separating exceptions from 
routine so that the great mass of ma 
terial flows through simple automatic 
channels might be applied in different 
levels of offices. 

The means vary in each case. But 
the results are very much the same in 
each case. 


1.D.P.—Primary level 


Let’s consider first of all a very 
small ofice with only a few workers. 
In such an 


office the movement of 


data could be standardized and auto 
mated to a degree simply by the use 
of multiple copy forms, allowing all 
necessary papers for any one process 
ing sequence to be created at one writ- 
ing. Thus, we put the integrated data 
processing principle into operation; 
all basic fresh information for any one 
work sequence is captured at the point 
of entry in a form that will allow 
that information to travel through the 
office without ever 


being manually 


re opied, 

This assumes a very simple office, 
indeed, Moreover, it merely relieves 
that office of the necessity of repeating 
static information (although that re 
lief alone would cut the average of- 
fice’s work burden immensely). The 
actual processing steps would still have 
to be performed manually or by man 
ual operation of simple machines, The 
simple entry of incoming data on a 
multi-part carbon interleaved form 
would not automate in any way the 
operations that must be performed on 
those data. It would however, permit 
the data to flow in a straight line 
toward the ultimate product, and si 
multaneously would create all the 
necessary by-products of those data for 
uses other than the ultimate product— 
records, ledger postings, ete. 

And that represents a certain stage 
of automation, It is a stage which has 
been possible to us for some time 
through such relatively old concepts 
as forms revision and work simplifi- 
cation techniques. It, in other words, 
represents in the office evolution ap- 
proximately the stage our factories had 
achieved through the assembly line 
technique before self-regulating con- 
trol machines to guide the action of 
primary processing machines were in- 
troduced, 

But this type of technique, which is 
the road to automation, at one time 
was restricted in its application to the 
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very simple office. It is only recent 
machine developments that have made 


it possible to extend this concept to the 
very large office. 

The reasons are simple. The very 
large office, by its very size and the 
volume of its work, makes many more 
demands on any one piece of informa- 
Such 


a relatively simple device as carbon 


tion than the small office does. 
interleaved forms, although é must 
be the basis of automation within any 
one unit of the large office (the unit 
being the counterpart of the small 
office described above) can never by 


itself simul- 


satisfy the variety of 
tancous needs for data in the large 


office. 
Machines extended concept 


The result is that our large offices 
have in the past been handicapped 
vis a vis the small office in achieving 
even this primary level of automa 
tion—the elimination of the need for 
constant recopying of the same data. 

This is the significance of the ma- 
chine developments that have come 
so rapidly in the past few years. The 
machines have made it possible for the 
same concept which once could conven- 
iently be applied only in the very small 
office, or in the small departmentalized 
work units of the large office, to be 
applied from start to finish of an entire 
processing sequence in a large office. 

Moreover, the have ad- 
ded a new dimension to the type of 


machines 


rude automation possible through pri- 
mary application of 
processing—they 


integrated data 
have incorporated 
various of the actual processing and 
control steps into the automation se- 
quence, 

Punched cards were the forerunner 
of the machine applications which fit 
logically into office automation in the 
medium sized and large office. The 
development of punched cards made 
possible for the first time an entire 
sequence of office operations performed 
automatically. 


Moreover, punched 


cards gave the large office the same 


advantage available to the small of- 
fice; the entry of fresh information in 
such a form that it could be used 
over and over again without need for 
manual recopying. 


The first “common language” 


Punched cards also offered the pos- 
sibility of holding static information 
such things as the name and address of 
a steady customer, his discount rates, 
his credit terms—in a permanent form 
that was also a dynamic form, which 
cut down still further the need for 
repeated manual recopying of the same 
data. Punched card units could 
merge the data carried on freshly cre- 
ated cards carrying new information 
with the data carried on permanent 
cards carrying static information to 
produce individual transaction cards. 
They could carry these data forward 
through a whole series of sequential 
operations each of which was auto 
carried 


matically controlled and 


through. Human effort was reduced 
to switching control boards on the 
various punched card units, and phys- 
ical transfer of the punched cards 
from one machine to the next in the 
sequence, 

Thus, punched cards gave us the 


first application of the “common lan- 


guage” concept. They represented a 
mechanical medium that could trans 
mit information and instructions from 
one machine to another, without the 
need for human re-entry of data, and 
without the need for human step-by- 
step operating instructions to each of 
the machines. 

But they had two great limitations. 
Punched card applications were main 
ly restricted to the world of account- 
ing and bookkeeping machines; 
punched cards could not automatically 
transmit information across space. The 
cards had to be physically transported 
from one machine to another in order 
to reproduce the information they con- 
tained, 


This great lack was met by the ap- 
plication of a medium which had been 
available for some time before office 


planners saw its full possibilities—five 


channel punched paper tape, the 
standard telegraphic communication 


tape. 

This tape, operating much on the 
fashion of the old player piano roll, 
is perforated with various combinations 
of holes that can represent the 26 
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Automation 


OFFICE AUTOMATION, a phrase 
that has found so many definitions, is 
expanding into new dimensions every 
day, making the task of the harassed 
office administrator ever more difficult 
and confusing. How are we to eval 
uate it? How do we achieve it? What 
will it do for us? 

What can we believe about it? 

We must find beliefs, facts, truths, 
in the field that are solid, that we can 
depend on, to give us a foundation for 
constructive thinking and planning. 
And we must find them fairly quick- 


ly; the pressure for the development 
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not a revolution 


“Automation” has been a siren song to many sober busi- 
nessmen; actually, it's merely another step forward in a 
long continuing improvement of office procedures .. . 


by W. P. Livingston 


is an evolution, 


and installation of new procedures is 
growing heavier daily. 

Management, on the one hand, de 
luged with publicity, with articles, 
with rumors of vast increases in efh 
ciency and vast decreases in costs, is 
“Let's do 


this; let’s buy that; let’s get on the 


demanding quick action. 


bandwagon fast” is its attitude, even 
though climbing on the bandwagon 
too fast is almost a sure guarantee of 
taking a bad fall. 

On the other hand, we have the 
line personnel who are supposed to 
accept the new electronic wonders, and 


W. P. Livingston 


Mr. Livingston, who is a viee-pres- 
idem of the Bankers Trust Company, 
New York, pioneered many of the 
punched card procedures which have 
influenced banking procedures so 
deeply. Former articles of his which 
have appeared in Office Management 
include “Punched Card Systems in 
the Modern Office”, which appeared in 
the April, May, and June, 1951, is 
sues, and “Punched Card Systems at 
Management Level”, which was pub- 
lished in August, 1953. 
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make them work. Quite understand- 
ably, they dig in their heels, and don 
their best defensive attitude. Invisible 
records? Daily procedures carried out 
through the clicking transistors of an 
electronic brain? Let's see it work! 
Prove it will work! 

At the risk of sounding negative, | 
believe there is often more sound 
judgment expressed in the latter atti 
tude than in the former. A_ hastily 
organized adventure into heavy equip 
ment can be disastrous to a company, 
not only in terms of wasted money, 
and bogged-down procedures, but also 
because the child is often so badly 
burned that it resists any further in 
novations almost blindly. 

Yet we are faced on every side by 
just such adventures, even though 
every company that has made a notably 
successful systems changeover, or has 
installed elaborate electronic equipment, 
has stressed that the period of prepara- 
tion for use of that equipment is vital. 
These companies emphasize that it is 
the planning done during this period 
that spells success or disaster for the 
installation, Incidentally, many report 
that this planning also creates im 
provements in procedures entirely 
aside trom eventual use of new equip 
ment—that account for a large per 
centage of the total overall savings 
achieved under the new way of doing 
things. 


Still, it is small wonder that busi 
nessmen faced with these new units 
sometimes feel that the machines are 
sO incomprehensible that they must 
have almost magical abilities, and that 
acquiring such an intricate unit must 
be an automatic solution to their prob 
lems. 


Enter the mathematician 


This is a mathematician, Dr. A. S. 
Householder, president of the Asso- 
ciation of Computing Machinery, talk 
ing of the “thinking” of an electronic 
computer: 

“The machine in effect thinks that 
number lies between | and 1. Sup 
pose the number 4% is in cell number 
10, and % is in cell number 11. Sup 
pose you ask the machine to add the 
numbers in those cells 10 and ll, and 
then to put the results in cell number 
12. There is no machine word for 1%, 
which is the true sum, and cell num 
ber 12 will receive instead the word 
for %. And if you ask the machine 
to divide the number in cell number 
10 into the number in cell number 11, 
and to put the results into cell num 
ber 13, the machine will go through 
certain operations, and put a number 
into cell number 13, but it will not be 
the true quotient 1%. When you are 
planning a computation, therefore, 


you must take care that everything is 


properly scaled and that all results will 


A clerical error is a major disaster in an electronic processing unit 


lie on the proper range. With this 
understanding, we can get on with the 
problem.” 

To make use of such machines, we 
cannot feed into. them just the same 
information in the same forms that we 
are currently using. We have to build 
from the beginning, we have to revise 
the forms, the flow, the very types ot 
information which we are currently 
using. 

We have to recognize this fully, and 
we have to realize also that the new 
machines available to us today are not 
new and wondrous contrivances to- 
tally divorced from every machine 
that has ever existed in the past. They 
can do exactly the same things that are 
now being done by other machines; 
they cannot perform any single opera 
tion that cannot be duplicated by other 
simpler machines. 

Their great advantage lies in the 
speed with which they do their work, 
and the fact that they can carry out 
an entire series of operations within 
themselves. 

There lie their two major advan 
lages over other machines. From 
those two advantages stems the fact 
that electronic data processors can 
carry out Operations which have never 
before been physically possible. 

If this is so, why have we been so 
dazzled by the possibilities of our new 
equipment that hard headed business 
men have sometimes behaved like chil 
dren who wanted a new toy, and 
plunged their companies into risky and 
ill-considered financial ventures? 

I think one reason is that our new 
machines were developed during a 
period when business was looking for 
1 panacea. An historical picture may 
give us a little better perspective on 
what has happened. As a nation we 
have been concentrating for nearly two 
decades now on the importance of re- 
porting tools. This trend has been 
spurred by the postwar competition 
with the Soviet world. 

Simultaneously with a period of 
boom and a “seller's market” in labor, 
we have been inheriting in all phases 
of business and industry the genera 
tion born in the depression years that 
began in 1929. Our human labor 
source has been growing smaller at 
the very moment when our labor de 
mands have been rising. 

While this has occurred, there has 
been a twin development; people have 
been resisting more and more place 
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Punched cards — are they obsolete ? 


Are punched cards—so long the backbone of automatic 
bookkeeping operations—becoming outmoded? The author 


says “yes”! 
by Robert E. Slater 


THE QUESTION of whether or not revolutionary changes have been sub 
punched cards are becoming obsolete jects ol heated debate in the past 

has been asked by management many The punched card has been used by 
times during the past several years. ndustry and government tor a long 
It ng asked a_great deal more time. It has served and is presently 
ince the advent of magnetic tape and still serving 


electronic computer systems. Man the accounting 


a very useful purpose in 


held, the scientific and 


igement ”y its very interest in the engineering helds and many other 


subject indicates it has a problem with fhelds of endeavor. Punched cards 

punched card record keeping that it played a very important part in World Robert EB. Slater 
would like t ‘solve d pre : an believe tl uilities : : 
ould like to resolve, I am not pre War Il, and I believe hostalitic —— a 
Controller of John Hancock Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. Before join- 


ten year but I am convinced that the forces had been compelled to go along ing John Haneock in 1946, he wae 


pared to say how long it will take to would have been prolonged many 


hnd th compiete answer—one, hive or months ro iness and our irmed 


nagnetic tape of today, plus tuture with manual methods for mpiling connected for twelve veare with the 


} 

levelopments, will tend to reduce sub statistics and other such data. How New York Life Insurance Company. 
’ P , , , , ‘ . . arvard Busine 

tantially the nee 1 of the punche | card \ , how many have asked themsel ve A graduate of the Harvard Business 


aay School, he is a member of the Boston 
accounting and statistical iis question When wa the last 


1! : high! ; ’ hed Actuaries Clab and Controllers Ineti- 
ns his subject 1s a Mighi muifncant change made to unches ‘ 

ee BMY 5 , ella 2 tute of America, and a Fellow of the 
controversial one just as many other card? Ihe answer ts-for users of Society of Actuaries. 
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the eighty column card, 27 years ago, 
for it was in 1928 when the first eighty 
column punched card was introduced 
with its rectangular hole; for the ninety 
column card, 24 years ago. To the best 
of my knowledge, no change has taken 
place in the basic design of the card 
for seventy years. Impossible, you say 
4o the contrary, it is true. 


At the present time a punched card 
is 3% inches wide, 7% inches long 
and contains less than one hundred 
decimal digits (density) of informa- 
tion, It is my understanding that in 
the year 1880, Dr. Hollerith, an en- 
gineer, designed a machine for com 
piling the United States census, using 
a punched card of the same dimensions 
as cards presently used. After all these 
years, during which the punched card 
has been the only means of storing 
large quantities of information for 
mechanical handling, it is no wonder 
that many well informed people be 
lieve that the punched card has really 
carved itself a permanent niche in 
American business. They are partly 
correct; cards will continue in use by 
medium sized companies just as man 
ual systems have continued in use by 
small companies. However, it would 
appear to me that even these companies 
will find on the market in the very 
near future, tape handling electronic 
computers capable of handling their 
business transactions, These machines 
will have facilities for storing vast 
quantities of information with rapid 
access within the price range of their 
budgets. If these computers do not 
become available, service centers hay- 
ing large scale digital computers will 
supply the need for many of the small 
er companies. 


Punched cards are used to perform 
many of the day-to-day transactions 
in many American business offices. 
Statistical and accounting data are 
kept on punched cards. It takes a 
sizable sum of money to keep these 
records up-to-date. The machine 
rentals in our company, for example, 
are running over $1,000,000 a year. 
The cost of punched cards is around 
$125,000 per annum and involves 95 
million cards a year., In addition, 
filing cabinets, rental of floor space, 
clerical cost and the like contribute to 
making record keeping a large part 
of our total expenses. These are items 
of expense that cannot be lightly ig- 
nored in our overall cost control pro- 
gram. 


The present limitation of punched 
cards and relatively low speed of 
punched card equipment have made 
office organizations somewhat cumber- 
some to handle. A_ recent article 
pointed out that just before World 
War II, there were 11 clerks for every 
100 industrial workers; today there 
are 16 clerks for every 100 industrial 
workers. Industrial production has 
increased 600 percent in the past fifty 
years and the industrial workers have 
increased only 80 percent in the same 
period. Clerical personnel have in 
creased 400 percent during this period 
and now receive annual earnings of 
25 billion dollars. To understand in 
part, and only in part, why this hap 
pened, let us look for a moment at 
the organization of a life insurance 
company. (What is true with us will 
apply generally to any clerical force.) 
In the main, we must recruit female 
high school graduates. On the aver- 
age they stay with us a few years and 
then move on to other jobs and sta- 
tions in life, the principal one being 
marriage. As a result of the heavy 
turnover, it is necessary to break the 
various jobs down into their simplest 
form so that training costs can be kept 
low. The job must be kept simple so 
that it will be possible to get actual 
production from the new clerks in a 
short period of time. 


Variety of cards needed 


In consequence of growth, it has 
been found advisable to functionalize 
the company organization. This has 
been necessary because present facili 
ties of equipment are not fast enough 
to process our work in the required 
time and 80 to 90 holes in a punched 
card are not sufficient to carry all the 
information necessary on any given 
policy. The result has been that we 
use separate cards to handle specific 
information regarding different items 
that may affect a given policy, The 
company organization is set up cor 
respondingly. In the case of our com 
pany, which is highly mechanized, the 
amount of information required to be 
maintained in punched cards is such 
that it requires in some instances as 
many as 25 cards per ordinary policy. 
If you take into consideration the large 
amount of information that must be 
used for identification purposes so that 
the cards can be brought together for 
any one policy, approximately one- 
third of all information is plain ordi- 
nary duplication. The further one 


studies the problem, the more one is 
convinced that some means must be 
devised so that all duplication of rec- 
ords can be eliminated and the means 
for processing the remaining data 
speeded up. You undoubtedly will ask 
yourself the same question | have— 


Is it necessary to get a new 
medium in place of punched 
cards for the storage of ac 


counting and statistical data? 


I have come to believe that the an 
swer to the question is definitely 
“yes.” There does not appear to be any 
way in which punched card equip- 
ment can be speeded up so that the 
work will be processed on the order 
of the micro-second and milli-second 
speeds of electronic devices. Punched 
cards just do not show up as an in- 
expensive method of record keeping in 
comparison with newer methods being 
introduced. Some method or methods 
must be devised to eliminate the hu- 
man element to a much greater de 
gree than is available with punched 
card equipment, if our office procedures 
are to be as efficient as the factory. 
The human element freed by digital 
computers from the monotonous detail 
of everyday business can be utilized 
to do more profitable and interesting 
work for the company. 


Since 1946 gréat advances have been 
made in the general approach of elec- 
tronic manufacturers attempting to 
make their equipment more practical 
for business use. Real progress has 
been made as indicated by the number 
of small, medium and large computers 
installed in business offices today. Most 
of these computers use tape as a means 
of input and output. The IBM 650 
Data Processing machine at first used 
punched cards for input and output. 
However, it is my understanding that 
now magnetic tapes are available. Ex 
perience with magnetic tape—limited 
though it is—has given rise to the 
thought that record keeping in the fu 
ture will be on magnetic tape or some 
other more efficient medium. The use 
of punched cards as both an inter- 
mediate memory storage and a means 
of input and output to computers has 
certain obvious advantages, but again, 
the speed of operation is seriously im 
paired. Also, the problem of space 
becomes of major consequence in this 
instance. It is possible for example, 
to store as much information on one 
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Problems and practices— 1956 


Many management executives are giving their primary 
attention these days to new developments in system 
planning, and office machines, That is natural; both 
fields are dynamic. Yet only the most short-sighted 
management will ever overlook the fact that basically 
an office is people, that, no matter what equipment it 


boasts, it will only work as efficiently as does its staff 
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Older women 


Personnel - past, present: and 


skille which few offices are exploiting 


Forecast for the future: Continued rise in salary levels; 


acceleration of trend toward increasing privileges, fringe 


benefits in the of fice 


by Keith Lee 


IN THIS ERA of continuing prosper 
ity, and continuing high taxes, some 
of our finest old cliches are losing their 
force. It isn’t true—as once it was 
that the poor are always with us; it 
isn't even very certain that the rich 
are, 

But in the world of the office, as 
against the world of society as a whole, 
values seem more stable. The person 
nel problem is always with us. 

The problem itself may vary. But 
there’s always a problem. Twenty 
years ago it was too many people for 
the available jobs Today, it's too many 
jobs for the available people. That 
primary fact, leading as it does to 
competition between employers for 
the workers available has wrought a 
revolution in the relationship between 
employer and workers as profound in 
its way as the revolution which has 
occurred in the machines and the sys 
tem concepts which are playing so 
large a role in office planning today. 

The reasons for the continuing per 
sonnel pressures are easily found, Our 
present generation of young clerical 


workers are the “depression babies” 


22 


of the 1929-1936 era when the birth 
rate was low. There is an actual 
shortage of people in the early twen 
ties. Yet we are in a period of boom 
ing prosperity when there is an abun 
dance of jobs. That factor alone cre 
ates a shortage ol people for available 
jobs. The factor is complicated lur- 
ther by the lowering age at which 
people are marrying and __ starting 
families of their own these days. This 
causes a constant draining off from 
the office of the young women who 
have become the backbone ot the na 


tion’s clerical forces. 


Demand for services rising 


This situation is further aggravated 
by the fact that the demand for the 
products of the office is continuing to 
rise in a sharp curve for which there 
is at present no end in sight 

The net result of these factors has 
been that personnel administration has 
become a more vital field than ever 
before. Cood personne] practices have 
become a necessity in every progressive 
company, 


The importance of personnel will 


whose children have grown up represent a pool of clerical 


future 


continue to increase, in spite ol the 
influence of automation on the office, 
according to most of the experts. The 
consensus definitely seems to be that 
automation will not cut down on the 
total number of people holding cleri 
cal jobs; at best, it will slow down the 
rate at which additional clerical staff 
must be added. But all agree on one 
effect the fast developing field of auto- 
mation will have on the personnel 
function: it will make the proper se 
lection and assignment of personnel to 
the right jobs a more significant func 
tion in office operation than ever 
before. 

Thus, the major effect of the new 
concepts and machines that are 
changing so rapidly the entire picture 
of ofhce operations as we have known 
them would seem to be to emphasize 
the inportance of the personnel rune 
tion, We can no longer afford to have 
round pegs in square holes. The con- 
sequences may be too serious. More 
over, the office will no longer be able 
to recruit en masse as it has so often 
done in the past. 

Personnel recruitment must become 
a selective process, and personnel as 
signment a scientific one. Moreover, 
training will become a more important 
activity than ever before. The reten 
tion of trained personnel will also be 
come more ot a conscious compenth ¢ 
effort for management 


All of this implies another change 
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as sharp as the change that has come 
about in management-employee rela 
tionships in ofhices from the time when 
employees sought jobs to the present 
circumstances where companies seek— 
and woo employees. 

Sut it implies a change that must 
be more carefully planned than the 
which have 


ast one in com panies 


I 
merely attempted to outdo each other 


in the benefits offered their employees. 


Some companies have created fairly 


t 


elaborate training programs; many 
have improved immeasurably their 


procedures through use of 


t 
such media as psychological and abil 


selection 


ity testing. Few, however, have de 


voted nearly the time and effort to 
basic personnel training that has been 
invested in the drive to obtain better 


! 
manapenne nt pe rsonnei. 
Yet, 


tion the 


under the automa 


skill and accuracy of clerical 


impact ot 


workers in the higher grades may con 


ceivably become as important to the 


welfare of the company as the judg 
ment and ability of the lower man 
ayement grades, Automation, para 
doxically, will probably bring about 


both a sharper distinction between of 


hice jobs, and a gre iter leveling off ol 


} 


responsibility in office jobs. The low 


paid clerical worker will to a de 


t 
xree be as 


est 
vital to proper processing 
as the supervisor who has charge of 
the section in which he works. 


This implies a host of things to 


alert company management, Obvious 
ly, ways and means of achieving great 
er selectivity in choosing and assigning 
employees is a subject which all com 
panies 


very carefully. 


should begin thinking about 


Equally obviously, a 


tighter personnel control, a more 


screntinc approa h to promotions with 
in the company, and to assignment ot 
classifica 


responsibilities within job 


trons, are all among the consequences 


we may expect trom automation. 


tut this increasingly formal ap 
proach to the organization ot the of 
fice which the discipline of increasing 
automation will probably dictate will 
not mean a return to the rigid atmo 


characterized of 


sphe re which once 

fices. The trend toward increasing 
salaries, increasing privileges, increas 
ing fringe benefits in the office will 


undoubtedly continue. 


As the people in 


initial cost in selection and as 


our ofhces require 
greater 
procedures, as they represent 


otal 
Initia 


sivnment 


a he avic 


investment in training 
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programs, it will become increasingly 


important that we make every effort 
possible to retain them. And that will 
mean, through the foreseeable future, 
that each company will be to a degree 
competitive with its fellows in offering 
personnel the kind of atmosphere and 
the kind of that will hold 
them. 

All of this implies a trend toward 


benefits 


even greater specialization than we 
have had in the past, but that imphi- 
\s the 
machines take on more and more ot 
ofhee, the 


cation 1s not necessarily true 


the routine work of the 
purely human qualities of flexibility 


ind intelligence clerical 


among our 
and managerial workers will become 
increasingly important. 

The 


standard 


machines will be doing the 


worke rs W ill be 


handling the work that does not fall 


work; our 


into easily classified patterns, the work 


\ 


that demands human judgment, in 


telligence, the human ability to relate 
an individual operation to an overall 
goal, 

And overspecialization does not de 


ni lop these qualities. 


Dual training required 


Therefore, the intelligent personne! 


function is faced with the problem ot 


training workers to control more in 


tricate machines, while at the same 


time indoctrinating workers with 


knowledge ol company wide polic ics 
ind objectives wide enough so they 
can make the right decisions when 


questions out of the normal routine 


irise. 
In effect every worker will become 


a more important part of the com 


pany picture, take on a greater re 
sponsibility for the company s wellare 
And that means that workers have to 
be imbued with that sense of 


sibility, and given a bac kground wide 


re spon 


enough to let them make the right de 


cisions for the company 


This in turn will make mandatory 


1 double-barreled training approach, 


workers will, of 


} 
' 


in which course, be 


trained for their party ular role with 


in the company, but will also be given 


1 wider orientation to the work ol the 


whole company than has been cus 


tomary 


‘ , , 
This has been done tor some time 


in sorme progressive COM panies mainly 
1 

as a Spur to WOrKe! morale ind under 

standing of the 


Now 


importance of their 


own jopDS it will become impera 


tive in most companies, not only tor 
solid but also because 


the companies: own progress will de 


these reasons, 


mand it. 
This deliberate, planned reversal ol 


the trend toward overspeciahizauion 


which has characterized so many ot 
our business training patterns in the 
past Lew decades is already seen on the 
management development levels. More 
and more leading companies are pay 
ing attention to the general education 
al background of candidates for ad 


vanced somec 


management posts. In 
instances, companies are even sending 


junior executive levels to college 


courses, not in technical or business 


fields. but in the fields of the human 
ties and the liberal arts 


machines Impose 


So even though 
more rigid demands on the office, the 
compensating factor 1s that the new 
needs of the ofhce are for more fluidity 


be Inipes, 


among human more adapta 
bility, more general knowledge as well 
isa high degree ot specialized knowl 
edge. 

These are the long term trends that 
can be seen ahead, and, in many im 
stances, are beginning to apply today 
The increasing emphasis on making 
the ofhece a ple asant place to work, the 
use ol color, of music, the installation 
ot recreational facilities, are all aimed 
it keeping morale high, keeping em 
ployees happy. The various employee 
office-wide 


communication devices 


meetings, employee bulletins, and 
house organs, are first atte mpts to give 
the employee both a sense ol part ipa 
thon wi the company as a whole, and a 
picture ol conypany operations 4s a 
whole 


This taking the employee into the 


circle to the extent of cater 


company 


even to his recreational needs, 


ing 
which some decry as paternalism and 


sore praise as i healthy breaking 


down of artificial barriers between va 
rious sections of the office, seems, what 
ever the merits ol either argument, to 
trend—-one, which, 


idual take , 


degree bY 


' 
be a continuing 


whatever view the indi 


must he adopted to soni 


every company 
We are living in an age of in 
security in many way the company 


that exploits the worker § 


} averape 


need for a center, for a focus of his 


activities, is in many ways deriving 


idvantages from it today, and will 


ontinue to gain benefits from this 


(To page 171) 
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Outside experts are effective in instructing “trainers”; direct employee training is best 


accomplished by your own people 


Good personnel direction 


means forceful selling 


Today, many personnel administrators find themselves 
plagued by detail, lacking in status. Is it their own fault 
for underrating the importance of their function? 


by Jules M. Graubard 


Director of Employee Relations for 
Bache & Co., New York, the author 
formerly did personnel work for the 
Chase National Bank. He also acts as 
a consultant on executive development, 
human relations, supervisory training. 


IT HAS BEEN my privilege to ob 
serve the techniques and evaluate the 
reports of several nationally known 
management consultants. Organiza- 
tion-conscious managements call in 
these specialists to examine their cor- 
porate health and prescribe the most 
recently developed miracle drugs. 
(True, some firms accept only the 
better tasting pills, and members of 
the staff often fail to understand 
why the boss had to pay the doctor 
when he could have had the same 
recommendations from the staff, but 
home remedies are not packaged as 
handsomely.) During a typical pre 
liminary diagnosis of the organiza 
tional structure, the consultant usually 
asks management to outline its short 
and long term objectives, a query 
that often throws vice-presidents into 
temporary confusion. The fact is, 
most of us are so occupied with get- 
ting today’s work out that we simply 
have no time to answer such basic 


questions. More to the point, these 


questions are more easily asked than 
answered, 


As one who identifies himself with 
the personnel function, I am one of 
thousands. who are busily occupied 
with the day’s details, thereby avoiding, 
perhaps unconsciously, the difficult 
though vital task of taking time out 
to contemplate the answers to such 
questions as: “What are the objec- 
tives and goals of the personnel func- 
tion”, and just as important once these 
are defined: “What are some of the 
techniques personnel officers should 
employ to sell top management on 
the validity of our objectives and on 
the methods whereby these objectives 
may be implemented”. The person- 
nel function is one of many dynamic 
inter-relationships in organizational 
structures. Unless we assert our rights 
to administer this managerial respon- 
sibility, it will be absorbed by other 
officers and departments—to the point 
where the personnel department may 
be relegated to record keeping and such 
distasteful tasks as staff reduction and 
the easing out of inefficient employees 
with long periods of service. I fear 
that we in personnel sense the shrink- 
ing dimensions of our profession, yet, 
I, personally, can place the blame on 
no one but ourselves. Until such 
time as we define our objectives and 
take back the initiative from the 
organization chart box-grabbers, the 
comptrollers, the legal gymnasts, and 
the machine-oriented shop superin- 
tendents, the personnel officers will 
continue to deplore their present con- 
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dition, to become increasingly inef- 
fectual, and to huddle together at 
occasional conventions and confer- 
ences, applauding generalities on the 
benefits of human rela- 


virtues and 


tions in industry. 

If we are justified in offering the 
criticism that we are preoccupied with 
detail rather than with planning and 
goals, then it should follow that we 
direct our attention to the more pos 
itive aspects ot our managerial func 
tion. What are the recent develop 
ments and trends in the personnel 
field ? 


over the years ahead? 


May we cast a prophetic eye 


Preparing for automation 


Viewing the short-term objectives 
first, it is well to prepare for the im 
pact that automation will have upon 


The 


mation concept has won the imagina 


the personnel function. auto 


tion «ol all the men who prepare 


agendas for conterences, and your 


company will probably, either through 
necessity or vogue, begin explorations 
in the area. I, for one, fail to grasp 
the entire reason for the furor. Con 


gress has already begun to investi 


gate the implications of automation 
on the country's economy and labor 
market. I tend to see this as some 


Auto 


mation 1s nothing new to America. 


thing less than a revolution. 


What we have here is a renewed in 
terest, sparked by the design and in 
vention of electronic equipment over 


a short period of time, It will be a 


while before the electronics engineer 
and the industrialist learn to bridge 


the gap ol application, We seem to 


have some highly technical and po 
tentially adaptable equipment on one 


hand, and a pressing need for it in 


industry on the other hand. How 


ever, it takes a while before the scientist 
and machine designer know enough 


about your company to construct ma 


chine equipment capable ot replacing 


many years ol manual experience. 


Often the machine may only be capable 
of doing seventy percent of the work, 


which may necessitate the mainten- 


ance of a dual system at higher cost. 


Automated offices and factories are 


not imminent. What we seem to be 


doing is telescoping and accelerat 
ing a process which has been going 


on tor some time, 


What 


sonnel department? 


does this mean to the per 
If your firm is 


contemplating the application of auto 
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mation to its particular needs, you 
had better prepare your employees tor 
it at the incipient stages of the ex 
periment. Although in the 
economic climate your employees may 
have little to fear, 
may be reluctant to ask questions for 


present 
nevertheless, they 


fear of being accused of impeding 


scientific progress—but be assured, 


they will have questions. Both man 


agement and the automation engin 


cers should prepare meetings and ma 
terials to facilitate implementation. 
You, as a personnel officer, should 
formulate an approach to the age 
old question of machines replacing 
men. Despite the fact that the en 
gineers insist that employees will not 
be replaced, I have heard person 
nel directors raise the question as to 
whether will not 


automation require 


a new focus on proper selection, T hose 


simple and repetitive operations, One 
aim is to be able to employ larger 
numbers of less skilled help, thereby 
control for 


increasing the span of 


supervisors handling larger numbers 
The 


experience in IBM processes should be 


of men in similar operations, 


valuable in planning toward automa- 


tion. In fact, in a limited sense, 
IBM accounting is automation, 
It is doubtful whether automation 


can be approached without the con 
sultant in this highly technical held, 
As a salesman, the consultant has an 
advantage over you and me in selling 
management. Few of us understand 
his product well enough to ask in 
and, even more 


telligent questions, 


important, he speaks the universal 

language of reduced operating costs 
BMS } 6 

a topic of natural interest to manage 


ment. But regardless of his advan 


Don't speak back to the boss; but do speak up to him 


of us who have been through the pro 
cess of converting a hand bookkeep 
a machine (IBM) 


that we 


ing operation to 


accounting process recognize 


now need fewer bookkeepers and a 


countants and many more machine 


operators. In other words, we have 


gone from bookkeepers with relatively 
high clerical and numerical skills and 
long periods of training, to machine 
operators who can be trained quickly 
to perform repetitive, less intricate as 
IBM 


signments. installations begin 


to pay off when complicated processes 


can be replaced by a series of 


more 


tageous position, the automation con 
sultant will probably have little idea 
of your business in general, and your 
policies and procedures in particular 
It. is going to take him many, many 
man-hours to learn it, and he is going 


himseif to business 


to adapt your 
| ' i 
vocabulary by drawing upon the tinne 
, 
and talents of your busiest and most 


capable staff members. Most of the 


consulting fraternity will admut to this 


practice before you get an opportunity 
to observe itt. You may be able to 
reduce some of this expensive train 


over to the con 
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sultant all relevant training materials, 
flow charts, policy manuals and even 
advertising brochures. 

1 am afraid that some of our con 
Ireres may favor automation tor rather 
inauspicious reasons, If you have the 
recruitment problem to contend with 
in the search for skilled individuals 
whom you cannot attract because of 
your own salary structure, your firm 
may view automation as an expedi 
ent alternative to developing more 
equitable wage scales. If this is one 
of your fond hopes, it will be, at 
best, a temporary patchwork. The 
concept of working with inanimate 
machines rather than with sensitive, 
unpredictable people has always been 
attractive to those of us in manage 
ment who have never learned our 
trade. However, | would like to ob 
serve that the field of personnel ad 
ministration has traditionally attracted 
men and women who came into the 
held in search of the creative chal 
lenge and satisfaction of working with 
people—and not with tireless, inar 
ticulate, unchanging automatons. 

Whether ar not you expect your 
firm to explore the wonders and prom 
ises Of automation, employee training 
is now a function of management 
which requires little selling. More 
often than not it is merely a ques 
tion of where to place the responsi 
bility. Because of the lack of expert 
agreement as to where it belongs on 
the organizational chart, especially in 
the smaller company, there is a tend 
ency to leave the decision vague. This 
often results in a <iffused responsi 
bility that everyone equally i,:nores, 
or it may be one ot those loose balls 
which anyone with initiative can pick 
up and run with, 


As the concept of training continues 
to gain general acceptance, it becomes 
more and more essential to formulate 
its organizational responsibilities. It 
is least effective when training is given 
over to the personnel department as 
an operating function. When this oc- 
curs department heads are apt to con 
sider training as someone else’s head 
ache and disregard it completely. As 
they view it, they are too busy doing 


& 
“real work"--overseeing production, 
increasing tangible earnings, and meet 
ing deadlines; they have little time for 
non-productive activities, Personnel 
departments which have not been able 
to convince management of the need 
for a specialized training staff are 


loathe to take on the task themselves. 
Supervisors must share training 


Training is everyone's responsibility. 
Management must convince every op 
erating department supervisor that 
training is just as much a part of his 
job as 158 production, The supervisor 


should be able to count on the pei 


} 
sonnel department for staff guidance, 
the preparation of training materials, 
proper training facilities, even train 
ing mn pedagogical techniques; but 
wherever size will permit it, training 
will be accomplished more effectively 
wher it is done by an individual de 
partment for its own people, tailored 
to its own needs. The largest com 
panies, with the most specialized train 
ny departments and the most artistic 
flip charts, are not always the most 
effective. These mammoth undertak 
ings, some equal in size and faculty 
to a fairly large college, can become 
so lumbering and structured that they 
find it dificult to process a new idea 


or to move readily with a new need. 
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An operating department head will 
often request personnel to supply him 
with only skilled employees. He will 
tell you he has no time to train, no 
Today the 
labor market works in your favor. 


room, and no instructors. 


There is no available pool of trained 
people. The department head must 
either absorb trainees or go without. 
Personnel can add weight to its argu- 
ment by stressing the supervisors ac- 
countability for costs, as well as for de- 
partmental planning and staffing. Last 
ly, just as children learn most quickly 
from parents, employees seem to ab 
sorb most effectively from their im 
mediate supervisors. Outside experts 


can be effective in demonstrating 
techniques, in creating a craving for 
the subject, and in instructing trainers, 
but the training itself is best accom 
plished by your own people. 

The role of the personnel adminis 
trator differs from most of the othe: 
staff functions in that his activities 
have more far-reaching implications. 
He is working in the past, the present, 
and the future. The recruiter whose 
selection tools are poor, who under 
or over-hires, is obviously affecting 
the efficiency, the morale, and the 
cost structure of his firm for years to 
come. Many a company has on its 
staff one or more disgruntled em 
ployees who have somehow accumu 
lated twenty-five years of service, but 
who should never have been hired in 
the first place, and once hired should 
have been released some twenty-four 
and one-half years ago. Somewhere 
along the line, someone either shirked 
or was not up to his decision-making 
responsibility. The personnel officer 
has to contend with the past as well 
as defend it. As he attempts to re 
solve a personal problem with an em 
ployee who has been with the com 
pany for ten years, he is faced with 
more than the problem at hand. In 
such instances, the employee brings 
into play every supervisory relation 
ship and experience he has had. with 
the firm from the day he joined it. 
Thus, the personnel framework and 
the morale structure which gradually 
evolve through the years, affect CAL h 
and every present<lay relationship. 

What is being prophesied for the 
personnel function in the manage 
ment structure? Is the personnel of- 
heer becoming a more integral part 
ot top management? To hear some 
management writers, they would have 


(To page 171) 
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SYSTEMS 


DESIGN 


¢- 


a 


L}- 


FORMS SIMPLIFICATION 
AND RECORDS MANAGEMENT 


fundamentals of a successful office 


Systems design, planning all clerical activities as an 
entity, represents a solution to the most serious problem 
facing the office today: elimination of the inefficiencies 
and serious cost burden resulting from the past few 
decades’ too hurried adaptation and expansion of tra- 


ditional clerical services to meet new needs, 
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Analysis of the present system is fundamental to system revision; it is best for the planner to sit down 
with each worker in each department and determine what that worker actually does. 


The seven essential steps in 


vood systems design 


by Ralph W. Fairbanks 


Fairbanks Associates, Greenwich, Conn. 


SYSTEMS DESIGN means diferent 
things to different people. ‘To some it 
work 
revision, the 


suggests simplification, forms 
straightening out and 
climination of a few repetitive work 
processes. To others it means the re- 
placement of human operations by 
machine operations wherever that is 
To others still, (those who 


have had 


feasible. 
unfortunate experiences) 
systems design is a chimera, an elabo 
rate phrase disguising an empty pro 
cess of mumbo-jumbo that doesn’t im- 


prove anything. 


There is an element of truth in each 
of these the last—yet 
each of them is actually a false pic- 


views-—even 


ture of systems design simply because 
it represents only a part of the total. 
System design has meaning only 
when it is done as a whole; it must 
encompass all activities of an office, 
and balance each improvement made 
against general goals and objectives. 
It must, in other words, mesh individ 
ual improvements and changes in 
methods into an improvement and re- 


vision of the entire clerical work system. 


individual methods, 
then, are not nearly as important asa 
basic streamlining, and simplification 


of the entire pattern by which the of- 


Changes in 


fice accomplishes its work. 
involve 


This may 
mere overall refinement of 
existing systems, or it may imply a 
fairly complete revision of the entire 
work flow within a given office. In 
either case, it will, if carefully done, 
depend on certain basic steps. If these 
are taken, if they are carried through 
carefully by qualified people, the basic 
results of systems design will be good. 
It is only when these necessary essen- 
tial steps are ignored, or are carried 
out in a slipshod and careless manner 
that the bad, and _ well-publicized 
systems breakdowns occur. 

What are these steps? What is in- 
volved in each of them? Why is each 
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of them 


to insure that the 
final system design created will be the 


necessary 


best possible one for any given com- 
pany? 

Let’s analyze each essential step in 
system design, and see the necessary 
role each plays in successful system 
planning. The 
design is analysis of the system you 


first step in system 
already have. No matter how sweep- 
ing the ultimate revisions of your pres- 
ent system, the only sound basis on 
which to plan them is a thorough 
that 


Only analysis of your present system 


knowledge of present system. 
can show just what needs your com- 
pany has, right down to the individual 
uses within 
your company make of various items 


individual departments 
of information coming to them. Each 


routine flow of information may be 
changed in the eventual system cre- 
ated. But at least the system planner 
knows he must devise some alternate 
method for each department getting 
every bit of the information it needs 
to carry out its work. The only way 
that thread is 


caught up in the final system is by 


to insure every loose 
analysis of every move of every piece 
of paper in the present system, from 
its origin to its final disposition. 


Analysis must be formal, thorough 


And this analysis must be done 
formally and rigidly. It is not enough 
for the planner to “get the picture.” 
He must have the present picture re- 
corded in fairly minute detail—minute 
enough so that there are no loose ends 
whatever, there can be no chance that 
any present activity or work pattern 
has been forgotten or ignored. 

This means that the planner should 
chart the work of every department 
in the company, and insure that every 
form, every report, every processing 
step that takes place within every de 
partment is accounted for both at its 
place of origin and through every 
precedent step that brings it to the de 
partment. Moreover, it must also be 


accounted for after it has passed 
through the department until its final 
disposition. 

When this phase of his work is 
finished, the planner has for the first 
time a complete picture of all the cleri- 
cal activities of the company. He can 
trace the movement of any routine 
piece of paper or any routine proced- 


ure through all its moves, superfluous 
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and necessary, within and between the 
various parts of the office. 

Analysis is basic for a number ot 
reasons. It is only by such a thorough 
review as this that glaring inconsis 
tencies in the present system can be 
exposed; it is only by this process that 
one can really see which moves of each 
bit of information are essential, which 
are completely superfluous. It is even 
possible that such a process as this will 
show that complete systems revision 1s 
not necessary after all, that streamlin 
ing and weeding out superfluous steps 
in the present system by which the 
office does its work will give adequate 
results. At least, even for purposes of 
creation of an entirely new system, it 
demonstrates the essential points 
which each work process must serve 
in the final system, if that system is 
to meet its objectives. 

There are various ways of making 
this analysis. Some planners do it by 
discussing with each department head 
his department's work. Generally, 
though, it is much better for the plan- 
ner to sit down with each worker in 
each department, and by observations 
that 
worker actually does during his work- 
The 


department head is apt to forget some 


and questions determine what 


ing hours. most conscientious 
of the details of the routine work car- 
ried by his department, especially if 
those particular details are unimpor- 
tant in his department’s work. Yet 
those same “details” may be vital to 
the work of a subsequent department. 

Moreover, it is important for a num 
ber of reasons that the same man or 
group which is to be responsible for 
planning the new system make the 
analysis of the old. Through his own 
analysis, the planner who is to design 
the ultimate system gets a much more 
intimate picture of the company, its 
way of doing things, and its general 
tenor than he ever could by studying 
another man’s reports and flow charts. 


flow charts record the 


work within the 


Good move 


ment ot company, 
and if they are accurate and meticu- 
lous, they can be used by a system 
planner other than the man who pre- 
pared them. However, the second 
planner can never have quite the same 


certainty in preparing his system de- 


The author, a frequent contributor to 


Office Management, acts as special 
consultant on office automation to the 


magazine. 


sign that he would have if he could 
depend on his own prepared charts. 
The analysis phase completed, the 
planner is prepared to discuss with 
both departmental and top manage 
ment the objectives which the new 
system should be designed to meet. 
In effect, we set up the boundaries 
for our creation. We must know the 


specific objectives our system 1s to 

y 
gain, as well as the general ones, We 
know the most 


tivities of our office, and which areas 


must important ac 
of those activities it is most important 
we improve. We lay out our planning 
course by defining our major objec 
tives first of all. 

This sounds very simple, but it in- 
volves a litthe more than 1s apparent 
at first reading. For instance, systems 
revision ideally should cut costs, and 
raise productivity, Practically, it may 
in a given instance be possible to a 
complish either, but not both. It 
thus becomes a question: whic h is the 
more vital: raised production or low 
ered costs. 

It is only within the framework of 
quite definite objectives that the be 
ginnings of a new systems pattern can 
be drawn. The objectives given the 
person responsible for planning the 
system become his benchmarks, the 
checkpoints by which he and manage 
ment can gauge the eflectiveness of 
his new system plan. 

The third phase of system design 
is planning—the actual creative phase 
in which the general shape of the new 
system first materializes in the plan- 


ner'’s mind, 
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The planner knows what the office 
is doing now to achieve a certain num 
ber of end products which it finds 
necessary. He knows from his flow 
charts how it is arriving at those end 
products, and what raw information 
it is using to create them. He knows 
the basic objectives both departmental 
and top management want from his 
new system. The needs of the office, 
and the specific products of the ofhce 
are his basic materials. With them 
he must determine the simplest, 
straightest, least expensive path for 
raw data to follow to become a desired 
end product, insuring that necessary 
by-products are created from the raw 
information wherever they are re 
quired 


Start with end product 


The planner first looks at each of 
the end products required by the par- 
ticular ofhce, and, considering the 
sources of information from which 
that product must be created, tries to 
unagine the various possible routes 
that information might take in order 
to reach the desired end. In effect he 
knows a departure point and he 
knows an eventual destination. What 
he must do is find the best and most 
direct route between those two points. 
Ile must do this for each of the va- 
rious products required from the of 
fice. 

To do this, the planner devises as 
many alternate methods of getting the 
work done as he can, The greater the 
variety ol paths he has to choose from 
in his eventual weighing and reconcilia- 
tion, the better the eventual system 
will generally be. For though there 
may be one obvious route tor any bit 
ol intormation to follow in order to 
become a primary end product, there 
ure many subsidiary requirements of 
that information other than as pri 
mary end products. 

Thus, there may be five different 
possible ways of processing a sales 
order visualized by the planner. One 
way may involve seven basic steps, 
another may involve eight. Yet the 
system that takes eight steps may offer 
the possibility of giving necessary by 
product information from the sales or 
der to departments other than those in 
the direct order processing line. 

In other words, every bit of data 
used in the office must serve two pur 


poses; it must move in a direct line 


toward the primary end result for 
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which it is designed, and it must also 
flow off in horizontal pipelines for 
use as subsidiary information in other 
departments, A sales order is pri 
marily used in sales, billing, account 
ing, and shipping but it also plays a 
vital part in sales analysis and fore 
casting. 

It is the job of the systems planner 
then to find a pattern that offers the 
minimum number of steps for the pri 
mary processing of every bit of in 
formation and also satisfies all the 
essential by-product requirements of 


that information. 


& 


Here the flow charts which he has 
prepared ol present processes are his 
guide and his guard. They make it 
possible for him at the system plan 
ning stage to see all the operations ol 
the company as a whole, to insure that 
no necessary step, no necessa©ry by 
product use, 1S being forgotten in the 
general design he is creating. 

This is the Strategy phase of the 
attack on simplifying the work of the 
office, in other words, the creation of 
the grand design within which the 
individual machines and methods will 
ultimately be placed, It is the overall 
approach, which once determined, can 
dictate the thousand individual ap- 
proaches. It is like a builder determ 
ining first the general shape and size 
of the building which he will con 
struct, after which he will determine 
just how that building can be built 
most efficiently, just where he will put 
the individual rooms, the basic fix 
tures, etc, 

In other words, the planner al this 
point allows his imagination — free 
rein; he tries to visualize an ideal way 
of obtaining his end objectives, with- 
out too much regard as to whether 
the machines and methods that might 
make that ideal way work exist. He 
can search out possible machines and 
methods to put his principles into ac 
tion at a later stage; at this point he 
is primarily concerned with finding 
what seems to him to be the ideal, the 
one best way. 

When he has his principles for a 
new system established in this fashion, 
he moves on to the next step in system 


design—machine research, the search 


lor equipment that will allow him to 
put the grand design into real action. 

He has his concepts. He knows bas 
ically what he wants to accomplish in 
each of the major areas of clerical 
work which are his first points of at- 
tack, - 

Now he checks the equipment 
needed, He does research on the avail 
able “hardware” which can be used 
to breathe life into his generalized 
concepts. 

He looks for the tools which can 
be used to make his system work in 
the most efficient and economical way. 

This may seem ridiculous to man 
agement; after all it is a systems plan- 
ner’s business to know what is avail 
able in the way of office machines; 
why should he have to do research at 
this stage of the game in system de 
sign to learn what units would be 
most useful? 

It may seem ridiculous, but there is 
a firm basis of sense to the research 
phase. Every office is different. The 
basic principles by which two different 
offices work may be similar, but the 
individual methods, the individual 
emphases, the individual machines by 
which each office. does its work will 
vary. Yet the planner, working in one 
office, may have had most of his ex 
perience with some machine group in 
a former office. That machine type 
may be less suitable in the present 
office than some other machine com 
plex. Yet, without research, his auto- 
matic tendency will be to depend on 
the machines which have worked out 
well in earlier installations. Excellent 
there, those same machines may be a 
very poor second choice in the indi 
vidual circumstances of the present 
job. 

Therefore it behooves the careful 
planner to investigate the entire field 
of machines that might be usable in 
his systems plan with a fresh and un 
prejudiced eye, to balance the capaci 
ties and abilities of each machine, and 
each of the various types ol machines, 
against the particular requirements of 
his general system, and the exact 
stresses to which that system may be 
subjected. 


(To page 37) 
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As a good forms control program progresses, the department head should approve all new forms, but 
he can delegate to a responsible subordinate approval of routine changes on existing forme 


Forms control vives cost control 


Payroll is by far the greatest part of any office's 


expenses; payroll depends on the volume of paperwork. 


Every superfluous form raises payroll cost all along the line 


by Frank “. Knox 


PHE MOST DIFFICULT 

ts of controlling costs in the of 

ior management and the entire 
organization to comprehend fully the 


Important part that 


rorms play in the 
propram. 

Forms are actually the raw materi 
al of paper work and are just as im 
portant in an ofhce cost control pro 
gram ; ; raw material in the fac 
tory to a product cost control pro 
gram. 


In the final analysis the office cost 


problem can be measured only in 


terms of payroll, usually clerical or 


In other words, the 


' 
Sal aries 


] 


salaries paid to the people who are en 


gaged in paper work. This is the 


bulk of the overhead or burden fa 
tor which must be recovered in the 


1 


selling price of the product. 
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Obviously, different people in the 


ofhce are engaged to different degree 


in paper work The president works 


to a very great extent with intorma 


tion gained through paper work, but 


=) t 
it would hardly be { to charge any 
considerable proportion of the presi 


salary to paperwork. On the 


other hand the salaries and conting 


ce ntial 


ent expenses of file lerks and the 


typing pool should be charged in their 
I >} b 
entirety to paperwork, 


All of the administrative and super 
Visory payroll Aas well as the entire cler 
| payroll must be charged directly to 


paperwork of the office. Only 


in terms of this payroll can the true 
cost of paperwork—in other words the 
use of forms—be measured in the 
othee. 


| a ompany has d clerical payroll] 


Frank M. Knox 
York, the 


author is a consultant on the control 


President of the 
Co., Cleveland and New 


and simplification of business forme 
and paperwork in the office He is the 
author of “How and Why of Payroll 
Reeords,” and “The Design and Con- 
trol of Business Forms.” The latter ix 
the first of the NOMA Management 
Series. During the war, Mr. Kaox 
served as Director of Publications in 
the office of the Seeretary of the Navy, 
directing what was probably the larg- 
est forms control program ever at- 
tempted, 
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of one million dollars a year and there 
are one thousand forms in the com- 
pany, it is quite obvious, then, each 
form costs an average of one thou- 
sand dollars a year in terms of clerical 
payroll, 

To be a little more specific, each 
time an average form is used some 
one picks it up, writes information on 
it, sends it to someone else who picks 
it up in turn and reads the informa 
tion, possibly makes a computation or 
checks a figure, makes a decision or 
starts some further action, files it and 
possibly withdraws it at a later date 
for further reference. 

Assume that all this takes only twen- 
ty-five minutes including non-product 
ive time and an allowance for personal 
time during the work day. Experi 
ence shows that the average form is 
used under average conditions in a 
quantity of about two thousand copies 
per year, 

That amounts to about fifty thou 
sand minutes per copy or 833 payroll 
hours per year. 

If the average pay per hour for all 
of the personnel working on the 
form (and many of them go to de 
partment heads or executives of the 
company) is $2.00 per hour that ay 
erage form will cost the company 
$1,666 per year in payroll expense, 

The important thing to remember 
here is that this expense accrues 
whether the form is produced cheaply 
by office duplicating machines or 
bought from commercial printers or 
whether it is a complex carbon inter 
leaf form or a gratis form furnished 
by someone else to the company. The 
clerical expense is not avoided by 
cheapening the production process 
more likely it is increased through the 
production of inefficient and badly de- 
signed forms which in turn become 
bad clerical tools. 

Experience shows that the majority 
of the average company's forms are 
produced on office duplicating ma 
chines (the hectograph, the mimeo- 
graph and the offset duplicating ma- 
chine) and that there is seldom any 
real control over the machines or what 
is produced on them. Control units 
are liable to call them “bootleg” 
forms and the using units are liable 
to look at them as an efficient method 
otf keeping the wheels turning with- 
out having to wait two or three weeks 
while someone else produces or pro- 
cures the form. 


Another little recognized but sig- 
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nificant fact about forms is that most 
of them are used in smal] quantities 
per year and, on the face of it, 
When a 
daily report is made up it amounts 
to only 250 or 300 


look quite insignificant. 


copies per 
year and it is difficult to get the 
average department head excited 
over controlling those forms or others 
like them. Yet the cold hard fact 
remains that most of any company’s 
total clerical expense is made up by 
the use of those comparatively small 
usage forms and if they are not con- 
trolled it will be impossible to con- 
trol the expense of using them. 

Many instances have been seen of 
the establishment of forms control pro- 
grams under which significant reduc- 
tions are reported in the total number 
of forms in the company but when 
two or three years later all the “boot- 
leg” or office duplicated forms are un- 
covered that have come into existence 
unknown to the control unit, the to- 
tal number of forms will be found 
to be as high or even higher than the 
original number. 


No forms control plan can be ef- 
fective unless office duplicating ma- 
chines are controlled insofar as forms 
production is concerned. This does 
not mean that all office duplicating ma 
chines are to be taken away from the 
operating units. That is completely 
unrealistic since they are often needed 
in the operation of the unit entirely 
apart from the reproduction of forms. 
A realistic control of ofhce duplicated 
forms can easily be established through 
two simple steps: first, establish a top 
limit of annual usage of a form beyond 
which none are to be reproduced by 
or on those machines except in emer- 
gency situations and second, make it 
mandatory that whenever forms are 
so produced, copies be sent to the 
forms control unit where control can 
be exercised to another reprinting of 
the form. 

This amounts to control after the 
fact rather than before the fact but 


it is effective and practical and has the 
advantage of not hamstringing the 
operating units in their daily work. 

But, it is repeated, forms and clert- 
cal costs will never be controlled un 
less all forms in the company office— 
duplicated and small usage as well as 
printed and large usage—are brought 
under control. 

Effective forms control requires that 
every form be approved at a proper 
level in management before it 1s put 
into use. However, there is hardly a 
company, even those with supposed 
control over forms, in which forms 
do not creep in unknown to the con- 
trol unit and many times unknown 
to anyone in management beyond the 
immediate supervisory level. Some- 

times even the supervisor is not aware 
of their existence. 

(If anyone at this point is inclined 
to say “Well, they couldn’t be very 
important if that were the case” let 
him figure the clerical payroll expense 
contingent upon their use.) 

Since under good management the 
forms control unit cannot have any 
final authority over forms, merely re- 
sponsibility for their control, it devolves 
upon management to appoint someone 
in each proper operating area to as 
sume that authority and to assume a 
joint responsibility with the forms con- 
trol unit for their existence, design 
and use. 

Since it is actually the indirect ex- 
pense of the company, that is, clerical 
and paper work cost, that is being 
controlled, it seems obvious that the 
approval of forms should be on a fair- 
ly high executive level—probably the 
level of the department head. 

But the department head is a very 
busy man and more and more as a 
control plan progresses and gets “over 
the hump”, forms problems will be 
concerned with progressively smaller 
detail, excepting of course on major 
procedural changes. 

So, it would seem logical that the 
department head would reserve to 
himself the approval of all new forms 
and major procedural changes, dele 
gating to a responsible subordinate the 
approval of all routine changes on 
existing forms. 

This however assumes that all ex 
isting forms have been examined and 
their existence approved in the first 
place. Unfortunately this assumption 
is too often completely wrong. 

The matter must be remedied by a 


programed review of all existing 
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forms for validity and this should be 
A good 


starting point is on the forms report 


done by functional groups. 


about all 
These 
include 
anywhere from twenty-five to forty 


ing information or data 
subjects and all operations. 
report forms ordinarily will 
per cent of the forms in the company 
and can be instantly identified and 
located through a properly built func- 
tional index. 


In reviewing report forms a special 
questionnaire should be prepared to go 
with the report form to those who 
make out the report asking pertinent 
questions about its existence, why it was 
created, how much time is involved 
in making the report out, who gets 
copies of it, and any other data which 
may bear upon its existence. Com- 
ments should also be asked about the 


report, 


After this questionnaire has been 
filled out the 
sent with 


same report must be 


another questionnaire to 
those who ordinarily receive it asking 
other 


pertinent questions about the 


end use of the data. Questions should 
include whether or not the data are 
being used at all, if so, what they are 
being used for, whether or not less 
information’ could fill the bill, whether 
the report should be completely elim- 
inated, reduced in size, put out less 
frequently, or in fewer copies. 

After these questionnaires have been 
filled out they should be reviewed at 
the local management level for proper 


action. 


After this all of the question- 


naires together with the report of 
local action should be reviewed again 
on a higher management level. 

This type of study usually shows 
that probably 10 per cent of all the 
their 


entirety together with the clerical op 


reports can be climinated in 
erations contingent upon their prepar- 
ation and use. Other reports can be 


reduced in frequency, or number of 
copies, or content, with a very material 
saving in total clerical expense. 

After this type of review by func- 
tional use has been made of all forms 
in the company, the department head 
can take for granted the validity of 
all forms in his department and safely 
delegate the responsibility for approv- 
ing the majority of changes on exist- 
ing torms. 

It is not the purpose of this article 
to deal in detail with the entire office 
forms problem since that subject has 
been dealt with at 
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length in the 


“Design and Control of Business 
Forms” by the author (NOMA-Me 
Graw-Hill). 
of the steps necessary to the establish 


However a brief review 


ment of a forms control program can 
be covered insofar as they refer to 
the setting up of an overall clerical 
cost program in the office. 

The first step in the control over 
forms is to collect together samples 
of each and every form in the com 
pany, including all small usage, un- 
numbered and office duplicated forms 
as well as the large printed and better 
known forms. This collection usually 
reveals anywhere from 50 per cent to 
100 per cent more forms than anyone 
in management knows about; if this 
condition prevails it is vital that it be 
revealed since every one of those forms 
contributes to office expense and enters 
into clerical operations. 

No attempt should be made in this 
collection of samples to gather infor 
mation as to how the forms are used 
but merely to find out who uses them 
and how many are used annually. 

It is a great temptation at this stage 
to gather the procedural data conting 
ent upon the use of the forms but 
there are several reasons why it should 
not be done. In the first place most 
workers actually cannot tell with any 
considerable degree of accuracy just 


forms are a serious waste 


what it is that they do in their daily 
tasks 


second, it will take much too much 


insofar as detail is concerned; 
of their time trying to put it down 
and will create hostility and third, the 
detail of what they do with the forms 
will be covered with complete accur 
acy in the later stages of procedures 
analysis in any effective ofhce cost con 
trol program, 

When the forms have been collected 
they should be built into two control 
files, a simple numerical file and a 
functional index. The latter is most 
important. In it all forms are classi- 
fied according to the subject to which 
they pertain, the operation which takes 
place in their use, and the function 
involved. 


Many forms 
must be cast aside in this classification 


traditional names of 


and meaningful terms substituted, 
An example is seen in the case of a 
bank check. 


use standpoint the signing of a check 
in effect 


From a procedural or 
orders a bank to pay off 
cash or its equivalent. Therefore the 
bank check will be classified under 
the subject “Cash,” the operation “pay 
ment of,” and the function “to order”. 
This is a meaningful classification and 
relates the forms to the actual factors 
involved in its use in procedural and 
clerical operation. 

Other instances of confusion in ter 
minology which must be clarified in 
the functional index are seen in such 
forms as an insurance premium which 
in actuality is nothing but a state 
ment and notifies the policy holder 
of the status of an account receivable; 
also a bill of lading which is actually 
a receipt insofar as the first sheet is 
concerned and must be filed under 
the acknowledgement of the receipt of 
materials or products, 

In the building of the functional 
index all forms related to the function 


“to report” are identified and can in- 
(To page 175) 
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new approach to records management 


1955 saw shift in records management emphasis from 


transfer and disposal of office records to 


IN A MODERN VARIATION of 
Gresham's law, “cheap” office records 
in nine or twelve copies, continue to 
replace sound ofhce records, Nowa 
days solid documentation, the com 
cach business 


record of trans 


plete 
action in the one best location accessible 
to all, is as rare as a Molotov smile. 
In 1955, as in preceding years, the 
overproduction, handling and filing of 
othe soar, Of 


course we have grown in size abreast 


papers continued to 
of the highest wave of national pros 
perity the world has ever experienced. 
Our new size justifies billions of docu- 
ments, But we have piled up more 
than a trillion in our nation’s offices. 
And the United States 
has 50 billion. 


Government 


alone 

This tide of paperwork continues to 
rise despite substantial business bud 
gets for outside consultants, systems 
staffs, records management Spec ialists, 
work 


simplification programs and 


forms control projects, 


President 
agement . 


of Leahy 
nsulting 
Business 


and Co., man- 


and also 
Archives, Ine., which 
cost 


firm, 
Leahy 
maintains low records storage 
centers in three states, the author was 
director of office methods in the Navy 
during the war. In 1948, he founded 
the first Reeords Management Train- 
ing Center at New York University. 
He has served as a task foree chair- 
man on both Hoover Commissions. 
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Further, this rising tide of papers is 
swelled by, rather than stemmed by, 
increasing 


investments in ofhce ma 


chines. Inherent in mechanizing the 
ofhce as well as the factory is break- 
ing the job down into standard parts 
that a machine can process, The single 
page of the old journal which once 
held broken down 
into more than 30 punched cards or 
vouchers. So our 


40 entries is now 
mass of ofhce rec 
ords increases, and more geometrically 
than arithmetically. 


Electronics won't solve problem 


Harassed top managements are now 
grasping eagerly for relief in the prom- 
ise of electronic brains. But in a fore 
1955, Chase, then 


wesident of the Systems and Proce- 
| 


cast for Charles 


dures Association, and a valued asso 
ciate of our Task Force on Paperwork 
Management of the Hoover Commis 
sion, passed along this caution: Elec- 
tronic machines will undoubtedly do 


many office chores better, but will in 


crease rather than decrease our paper 
work and our office staffs. We will have 


to make new and 


additional rec ords 


to enable these machines to 


“read,” 
remember and use asa basis lor reports. 

We have yet to bridge a yawning 
gap. It gapes between the electronic 
technicians beguiled by the great ca 


pacities ol their 


equipment and the 
office systerns specialists sobered by cost 
limitations in processing thousands of 
transactions low in unit value and in 
themselves non-productive. The latter 
recognize that there are more limits to 
marking up office costs than there are 


to marking up manutacturing costs, 


The great pipeline companies can 
transport a gallon of oil over a thou 
sand miles for one penny. The mer 


chant fleet can carry a 


gallon of oil 
from Texas to Maine for a penny. But 
our firm’s staft first 


for example, that it costs all companies, 


research found, 
oil and shipping included, one to four 
cents annually to maintain one 
of paper in their office files. 


office has 


piece 
And each 
papers in 


millions of such 


tighter management of current files 


its files. Which penny spent is the more 
productive? 

Digging deeper into unit costs in the 
staff finds that 


panies spend a little over a penny for 


office, our also 


com- 
each standard five letter word or five 
digit number in each office report. This 
includes, of course, the reports on the 
gallon of oil transported more than a 
thousand miles for a penny. The ac 
companying table (Figure 1, opposite 
page) prepared by our 
Seaman and 


firm and 
Company as a_ con 


tribution to the 


Hoover Commis 


sion, for the first down 


time pins 
this disproportionately high unit cost 
in the office. It applies to the trillions 
of words and numbers in the millions 
of reports ground out by our offices each 
year. 

An office clerk originates a form, a 
report or a new copy and automatically 
files the thousands of papers that come 
his way. Only an executive decision 
can discontinue the form, the report or 
the overfiling. One can hardly deny 
that it should be the other way around. 

No company could survive if its 
factories mass produced goods without 
any regard to sales. Control of factory 
buying, 


inventory and production 


translates the decisions of the sales 


executives and top management into 


plant operations. 
But in our offices where work unit 
costs are disproportionately high, there 


controls as we 


are few such find 
in our plants. Top management rare 
ly has a part in the start of a form, a 
report, a new tenth, eleventh or twelfth 
copy or new filing of the product. 
Middle management seldom measures 
the degree of need for the new form 
or copy against the total cost of pro 
cessing, handling and filing. 

Our consultants when called in by 
a client 


have yet to find an existing 


inventory of a company’s paperwork, 
Thanks to the spread of records man- 
agement and forms control, we now 
are beginning to find some inventories 
of records and of forms. 


But no company has approached the 
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problem in the depth and to the degree 
of success of the recent Hoover Com- 
mission. And the Commission's prob- 
lem was much more massive: (1) the 
paperwork within the entire Federal 
2,300,000 em- 
ployees, and (2) paperwork required 


Government with its 


of industry by scores ol government 
agencies. 

The Hoover Commission success 
fully broke new ground. “Must” read- 
ing for anyone interested in manage 
ment in the office are the two reports 
of the Commission’s Task Force on 
Paperwork Management. These are 
Government 


Printing Office in Washington, D. C. 


obtainable from the 
for fifty-five cents. Special summaries 
of the Commission’s reports can be 
obtained from Leahy and Company, 
337 West 27th Street, New York, New 
York, at no cost, 

With the turn of the new year, can 
we report any significant and encourag- 
ing trends or developments? If we 
distinguish between significant devel- 
opments as against gimmicks or fash 
ions in the office, the answer is “Yes.” 
But in passing we must note that our 
offices are as vulnerable to gimmicks 
or fashions as are our girls and our do 
it-yourself fans. 

On the broadest scale, the Hoover 
Commission's recent projects on Paper- 
work Management are 
They 


new in the manner of approach, depth 


most note- 


worthy. represent something 
of study and volume of results. For 
these reasons they will profoundly in- 
fluence the course of management in 
our business and government offices 
for the next decade. 

Paperwork Management itself is a 
new concept and a new phrase in the 
lexicon of the office. Here it is fitting 
to salute the United States Navy, and 
its Office Methods Division under the 
able direction of Edmund D. Dwyer, 
where Paperwork Management was 
first developed and, in 1954, so named. 

Also on a broad scale, the impact of 
electronics is already discernible in 
the office. With the exception of some 
highly complex and technical compu- 
tations, however, few electronic instal 
lations have thus far wholly taken 
over any large scale office routine. 

jut seldom in the history of the 
office has so much talent been assigned 
to investigate and plan the possible 
applications of electronics to our bur- 
den of paperwork. Consulting firms 
such as ours add electronic specialists 


to our staffs to protect our clients 
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OPERATIONS AND COST OF PROCESSING EACK WORD — 
AND NUMBER IN MOST TYPICAL REPORTS . 


LOOK UP SOURCE DATA 


READ IT, WEIGH ITS USE 


WRITE DRAFT 


PER WORD... 


«+» ATA LOW AVERAGE 
CLERICAL SALARY OF $1.30 


PER HOUR PLUS 100% OVERHEAD 
FOR SUPERVISION, RENT & SUPPLIES 


$X.043 


MINIMUM COST OF PROCESSING 
EACH FIVE CHARACTER WORD OR 
NUMBER BY EACH PERSON PREPAR. 


over Le 


PER WORD 


Note.—The time given above under “proof” work is divided inte 0.010 minute per word 
for the worksheet and a corresponding time in reading the original copy for accv 


Correction of errors involves 0.006 minute each on the original, the first and the 


copies. Office Bling time is divided evenly between filing of the worksheet and of the office 


om”. The above analysis was prepared by Leahy and Company, in collaboration with 


Seaman and Company, both management consultants. 
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against premature or unnecessary in 
vestments as well as guide them in 
this new development. An important 
by-product has turned up in many 
offices and is as readily available in 
many more. One of the best accounts 
is by Les Matthies writing in the Sys 
tems and Procedures Association's Los 
Angeles Newsletter, La Span: 

“The 


wherever an 


system man knows that 


automation system has 


wba! YRUF a 


been installed it was necessary to clean 


AoE Ao 


up the current system before it could 
ever be put onto a machine. 

“Systems men have discovered that 
50 percent or more ol the savings that 
could be achieved through the machine 
are achieved before the machine ever 
comes in the door. 

“What does this mean? It means 
that the average system 18 $0 poorly 
defined, that it can only work because 
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it yets a constant application of human 
ivtelligence, If you offered such a 
mess to the electronic moron known 
as a ‘giant brain’ he'd grind up all 
his resistors in automative anguish.” 

‘Two recent cases where clients have 
retained our staff to prepare their pa 
perwork and records for eventual elec- 
tronic installations verify Matthies’ 
point. In both instances over 60 per 
cent of the millions of data being pro 
cessed was voluntarily eliminated. The 
supposed need for an electronic installa 
tion was eliminated in one instance. 
Ilere we have an exact measure of the 
pure “mush” in our paperwork and 
record keeping, 

\ Task Force of the first Hoover 
Commission in 1948 focused industry's 
attention for the first time on a then 
new concept called records manage 
ment, One of our findings on that 
project was most widely quoted—that 
of all records 

1, Thirty-five per cent can be de 

stroyed, 

’, More than thirty per cent can be 
transterred to low-cost storage. 

3, Over thirty per cent should re 
y main in office space. 

Only a handful of readers were in 
trigued by the fact that. the figures 
cid not add up to 100 per cent. 

By 1955 most companies included, 
and many featured, records manage 
ment in their methods improvement 
programs The Federal Government 
continued to be outstanding. Herbert 
E. Angel, Director of Records Man 
agement, National Archives and Ree 
ords Service, spearheaded the program 


throughout the vast reaches of the 


government. Late in 1955 he received 
the Civil Service League's new award 
lor outstanding performance in the 
career service. The League in its 
award singled out this brilliant follow 
through by Angel and his staff on the 
1948 recommendations of our Task 
Force of the first Hoover Commission. 
Mr. Angel was a member of that Task 
Force 

The box score on this periormance 
reported by the General Services Ad- 
ministration in 1955 is shown in Fig 
ure 2, below 

Seldom if ever have such large scale 
forecasts of savings been realized so 
accurately. As effective proportionate 
ly, however, are the results obtained 
by suc h diverse organizations as the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroad, the City of Newark, Inter 
national Paper Company, The New 
York Stock Exchange, the State of 
Michigan, Allied Chemical & Dye, and 
Florida Power and Light Company, 
among others with which members of 
our firm have worked and _ therefore 


have first-hand knowledge. 
55 trend accented current files 


\ most significant 1955 trend i 


records management shilts a seven 
year emphasis on transier and disposal 
ot othce records, The new emphasis 
is On Organization and management ol 
current files throughout an organiza- 
tion. The results are more tangible 
and greater than the solid returns here 
tofore racked up through transter and 
disposal ot ofhce records. 

Our surveys in 1954-1955 reveal that 


this new emphasis on Management ol 


SAVINGS ACCOMPLISHED BY RECOMMENDATIONS 
OF THE FIRST HOOVER COMMISSION’S TASK FORCE 


Actual 
1952 “53 oo 


$11,500,009 


current files obsoletes the 1941-1953 
models in records management, good 
as these fine old equivalents of the 
Model T’s were. | 

In the two largest single organiza 
tions in the country, reduction of files 
and record holdings match the great 
mass of new papers created. Working 
with the Army and the Air Force in 
1955 we have found solid proof on a 
inassive scale that the rising tide of 
papers can be and has been stemmed. 

Pioneering this new penetration ot 
records management into our record 
keeping problems is Ollon D. McCool, 
Chief, Records Administration Branch, 
Adjutant General’s Office, Department 
ot the Army 

Following McCool closely in the 
nanayement ot current hiles ona very 
large scale is William Muller, Air 
Force Records Management Officer. 
Further, Mr. Muller has attempted with 
initial SUCCESS a sing c compre hensive 
filing plan for al] units of our huge 
\ir Force 

The programs McCool and Muller 
developed with © steadily — increasing 
results Over d ten-year yx riod have 
resulted in the elimination of over 
6) per cent of all Army and Air Force 
les. Eighty per cent of the files 
eliminated were ofhce hles and not 
storage files. 

\pply the following percentages to 
nore than thirty billion records tiled by 
the Army and the Air Force over a 
ten year period, and you have a meas 
ure of this significant shift in em 
phasis. Here is the before and after 


picture in official statistics: 


Army-Air Force, 1944-1946 


Remaining 
Records Records in Current 
Destroyed Transferred Files 
37.3%, 24.2%, 38.5%, 
Army-Air Force, 1945-1955 
Remaining 
Records Records in Current 
Destroyed Transferred Files 
57.5% 16.9%, 25.6%, 


If the reader has difficulty grasping 
such large scale hgures, he might 


(To page 190) 
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... any simple, basic 


repetitive office task can be mechanized to a degree. . . 


This is not to say that the planner 
makes his final decisions about ma 
chines at this stage. He does not. He 
investigates the uses of all the ma- 
chines that may conceivably play a 
significant role in his final system de 
sign, and records their various capaci 
ties and abilities for final judgment 
and selection at the point where he 
works out the individual methods by 
which his systems will operate. This 
is still a preparatory phase only, but 
it gives him a body of formal, fresh 
knowledge which can guide him in 
the subsequent steps of detailed sys 
tem designing. 

For when it is remembered what a 
variety ol tasks can now be performed 
by various office machines, it becomes 
apparent that any simple, basic re 
petitive office task can be mechanized 
to a degree. Moreover, it can be me 
chanized very 
different 


olten in a 
Almost 


the machines used in any one method 


variety ol 


ways. always, too, 


ol mechanization are made by more 


than one manufacturer. 
Why research is essential 


It is only by exhaustive research 


into the specific advantages and dis 


advantages of each type of machine 
ind beyond that, into the specihics ol 
each make of machine in an individual 


category, that a planner can be sure 


when he finally designs his system 


step of being able to fit in at 
point the best possible machine 


for use at that point. 
This phase ol assessing the avail 


able hardware completed, the planner 


isa ready to move into the final 


Stages ol system design, the actual 


laying out of the 


which his system will take shape. 


specific steps by 


Here he reverts to the same type of 


process with which he started the 


whole program of system design; he 
again tl by which his 


system will be achieved. 


[hese new charts are at first only 


tne roughe st type o} pictures of the 


work flow, they show the departure 
result and the 


steps in be tween, 


point TI the end 


major procedural 


The details are still not clear. But 


} rf ' f reatinag he 
iT ery rT reating the charts 


makes the total picture clearer. Sev 
eral alternative minor procedures may 


tied into any one major proce sing 
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(From page 30) 


sequence as possible choices, Each of 
these minor sequences is then equated 
against the others in terms of the 
necessary end product, and of office 
needs and objectives as a whole. 
And, as he creates the new rough 
flow charts, which he refines in a series 
of improvements into the final flow 
charts detailing his system, the plan 
checks 


original geo-operational charts show 


the old 


ner constantly against the 


ing the work pattern under 


system. Thus, he has a_ continual 
check during this creative process to 
insure that no necessary step, no ¢s 
sential by-product use of any bit of 
data has been forgotten 

\s he outlines in first rough form 
the alternative methods which will! 
eventually be narrowed down into the 
one best method for every step in his 
system, the planner keys in the various 
machines which 


might be Incorpo 


rated in the different ways of doing 
things. Detailed notes showing the 
varying abilities, the advantages, and 


drawbacks of each machine, are in 
corporated in the charts 

Thus he has in effect not only al 
ternative methods of doing the job, 
but alternative machines to carry out 
each of the steps in each of the alterna 
tive methods. He can thus make an 
instant comparison Ol the relative ad 
antages and 


disadvantage s of each 


machine and each method of doing 


the work in terms o I 


his OVCTALL SVS 
tem pattern 


When 


charts 


these first complete rough 


with the double levels of 


nethod and machine ilternatives are 
ympleted, the planner has a very gen 


eral picture of his ultimate 


/ 
Although it is 


system 


general, it 1s fairly 


ompiete somewhere within the va 


rnous different routes he has mapped 


u lor 


1 
FOAIS 1 


, ; 
achieving each of his g 


the route he will eventually sele as 


the best one 


Now the whole proce settles down 


4 point-by-point omparison oOo 


tep in the sequence, a balance 
veighing of each factor involved 


ry to arrive at the best possible 


nethod. Through a process of com 
parison and elimination, the “one best 
way” is found for carrying out each 
sequence of actions. The choice is 
made in two frames of reference; the 
needs of the immediate area in which 
the step is taking place, and the needs 
of the other areas connected with it. 

When this process has been com 
pleted for all the work sequences em 
bodied in the overall system design, 
the planner has achieved his ultimate 


system pattern, 
Back to the flow charts 


Now he returns again to the flow 
charts describing each of his selected 
procedures, and begins a similar com 
parison of each of the various alterna 
tive machines he has keyed into those 
Here, 


back in a constant cross check against 


charts. again, he must refer 


his original flow charts describing 


volume and cost figures for each basi 
balance his 


processing stage, and 


machines against these hg 


different 


choice of 


ures. lwo machines may 


each be capable of doing the particular 


job he wishes done at one point sult 


the peak capacity of each machine 


may differ. The first machine may be 


wlequate for the normal work load, 


but its capacity may not allow enough 


leeway for unusually heavy work 


loads. The second machine may be a 


little more expensive initially, but its 


capacity may a sale margin for 


pive 
iny conceivable load the process may 
be required to carry 


The second machine is the better 


choice The choice of machines thus 


reduces to the same process of com 


parison, and continued elimination of 


4 
titernmatives 1 \ a complished 


first In Various Work sequences 


This work completed, the planner 


ha reduced to major te ps all the 
operating sequences ol his system. He 


i | i! 
KRHOWS V t machines Vili bye em 


ployed in the operating sequence, He 


1OW pro ceds to 1) 1] out the 


details, 
out the 
The rough charts ping the 
ular proce lure 
ire poll hed, and 


nm more pyr iM 


| geo-operational 


, ‘ 
flow hart hart neticuious 


proce ssiny 


ised, trace the 
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progress of every paper, and every bit 
of routine operating data. 

These charts must be this detailed 
because these are the charts which the 
system planner will present to man 
agement for the final verdict on the 
proposed new system. They must be 
exact enough in every detdil to meet 
any possible management criticism or 
question. They must show in graphic 
form exactly how the office work flow 
will proceed if the new system is in- 
stituted, Thus, the various work ste ps 
are not only shown graphically on the 
flow charts. Each step is keyed with 
a number, A text page accompanying 
each flow chart describes in some de 
tail the operation represented by each 
number. Similarly, the point of origin 
of every form and report is shown, as 
well as the path it takes from that 
point of origin. Samples of each type 
of form and report called for under 
the system are also shown. 


<p 


These final flow charts, in other 
words, are detailed enough so that a 


Prieiiiy COMLPUTL hrawe 


meet a dozen different tests. Under 
ideal circumstances, it should demon- 
strably be able to produce more work 
for less money than the company’s 
former system; under any circum- 
stances, it must clearly be able to pro- 
duce the same work output for lower 
costs, or a higher work output at the 
same costs as the old system. 

In order to make sure of this, the 
planner must be able to cite cost 
figures and work output figures when 
he presents his proposed system to 
Lianagement, 

This is in many ways the most 
crucial point in systems design. It is 
often desirable for a management to 
institute a new system which will give 
it increased work volume at a small 
increase in costs. It is very seldom 
desirable for a management to insti- 
tute a new system which will cost it 
considerably more than its present 
system, even if work volume rises un- 
der the new system, unless the com- 
pany’s business is expanding so fast 
that a new and more efficient system 
is absolutely mandatory. 

Thus if the new system is going to 
be vastly more expensive than the old 


jumped from the clertca ryiny 


from the clerical frying pan into the 
budgetary fire. 


. Z& 


< 7a 


How can predictions be made so 
that a company will know with a 
degree of certainty the approximate 
savings it may expect under a com- 
plete system changeover? 

Again the cost predictions are a 
joint responsibility of planner and 
management. The planner must pre- 
pare the figures. Management must 
inspect each of his figures with a 
jaundiced, even suspicious, eye, so that 
any natural predilection a planner 
may have to show his system in a 
more favorable light economically 
than it deserves will be exposed. 

The planner, in preparing his fig- 
ures returns to the flow charts which 
are the maps by which he has guided 
so much of his thinking. In his orig- 
inal analysis of the company’s clerical 
operations, he has keyed in cost and 
volume figures for each department 


’ 
nto the budvetar fire 


stranger, totally unfamiliar with the 
particular office's operations, would be 
able to trace the progress of any paper 
or any bit of data through all the steps 
it would take in that office under the 
new system, 

This detail is necessary, first of all 
for the planner’s protection, and ulti 
mately for management's protection. 
Management has a duty to be as crit- 
ical and sharp-eyed as possible in 
finding flaws or omissions in the pro- 
posed system. After all, it is the com- 
pany which will ultimately pay for 
any flaws or oversights after the sys 
tem is adopted. The intelligent plan- 
ner will recognize this duty of man- 
agement. He will try, not only for his 
own sake, but for the sake of accept 
ance of his proposed system, to in 
sure that every possible objection is 
anticipated, and that every step is 
shown in sufficient detail on the flow 
charts he will present to department 
management criticism, so there can be 
no possible ambiguity in management 
understanding of what is proposed. 

The good planner must make sure 
before presenting his proposed new 
system to management that it will 


in the average company, that company 
is going to take one look at the sys- 
tem, nod approvingly at its ingenuity, 
file it away, and continue as before. 

Determining in advance what the 
new system will cost after it has been 
put in operation is therefore of the 
most vital importance in determining 
whether a company should adopt it. 
Yet how is management—or the plan- 
ner—to determine, in advance, what 
a completely new system will cost in 
operation? 

It can't be done—precisely. 

It can be done within an area—an 
area of expense which will be close 
enough to actual costs for manage- 
ment to determine the general range 
of savings it might expect from the 
new system as against the old. 

There is nothing magic about the 
manner in which it can be done. It 
demands only care, caution, a grain 
of pessimism, and accuracy. Yet it is 
in exactly this area: failing to take 
proper measures to determine in ad- 
vance whether a proposed new system 
is going to prove economical or ruin- 
ously expensive that so many com- 
panies today find they have jumped 


under the old system. These cost and 
volume figures have been taken for a 
year which management has agreed 
is typical of company operations. 

In the new flow charts which the 
planner has prepared to show the 
work flow of his proposed system, the 
text pages describing each operation 
shown on the charts, also carry col- 
umns for “Annual Volume,” “Rate 
per Hour,” “Machine Hours,” and 
“Man Hours.” 

In these columns, the planner first 
keys in under the “Annual Volume” 
column the volume figure for the cor- 
responding operation for the selected 
base year. Now it is a question of 
projecting this selected volume figure 
through the various costs implied in 
the new way of doing things to learn 
how much the new system will cost 
to perform the same volume of work. 

These projected figures of course 
can never be exact, but the planner 
makes them as precise as he can, er 
ring on the side of pessimism con- 
cerning the new system whenever 
there is a reasonable doubt. Thus, 
there is no particular difficulty in fig- 

(To page 175) 
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The place we work in 


Basic to everything the office does is the environment 
in which its people function. Personnel can be no 
more efficient than the conditions under which they 
work—and these conditions are influenced just as 
much by the physical circumstances of comfortable, 
pleasing surroundings. and proper space, as they are 


by liberal and intelligent personnel policies 
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Office Management on the subject of 
proper space standards for offices. 


A pioneer in the field of scientific 
space planning for offices, Mr. Ripnen 
is credited with many of the advances 
made in this relatively new field. He 
has been a frequent contributor to 


How to plan space for the modern office 


Today's architect must be a “‘space doctor” as well, 


prescribing the proper space allotments for the office's 
varied needs and problems . . . 


by Kenneth H. Ripnen 
Kenneth H. Ripnen Company, Ine., New York 


BEHIND any office construction proj 
ect is the architect, in the role of space 
doctor, participating in the analysis of 
oflice needs and problems, the discus 
sion of their solution, and in all the 
preliminaries and follow-up — right 
through to the finished office, and in 
many cases, involving the arrange 
ments, made well in advance, for the 
actual moving of the personnel to the 
new location, co-ordinated caretully 
with company work schedules. Behind 
the scenes problems such As these are 
as much a part of today’s architect's 
obligations to his client as his fulfill 
ment of specihe drawing standards 
are, 

The architect must consult with his 
client at great length regarding such 
points as location of the new building, 
terrain, conformity to other neighbor 
ing buildings, exits and entrances for 


employee parking places, and many 
others. The amenities within today’s 
offices are very much a part of any 
firm's personne] relations program, 
and the architect is cognizant of this 
important fact. His work in the office 
has most definitely to take this into 
consideration. He is conscious of color 

colors best tor certain people doing 
certain types ol work—color for com 
fort and color for esthetic, decorative 
purposes. Long before we get to the 
relatively few things that the general 
public associates the architect with, he 
has had to give careful consideration 
to scores ol important standards, 
trends, and principles which have a 
bearing on the efhcient functioning ol 
the modern office. 

And he has to arrange, moreover, 
not just for current and readily an 


ticipated needs, but for the expansion 


and changes that the day-after-tomor- 
row will bring. Serious consideration 
must be given to new space standards 
and the necessary amount of space for 
best office comfort. 

The coming of automation is vastly 
influencing work load and work dire« 
tion, and inevitably, of course, office 
layout and design. Electronic brains 
and automatic machines of all kinds 
create new problems. New lighting, 
icoustical planning, underfloor ducts, 
and color for special areas are now 
important considerations to cope with. 

Let us start with the most important 
element of Space, since renting today 
is $5.00 to $10.00 per square foot and 
building construction costs are $20.00 
to $40.00 per square toot 

Basic in office layout are standards 
lor space, Every architect discovers 
that clients have varying ideas as to 
what constitutes the best-sized areas 
for executives of different gradation 
and for general office use, and it is 
the architect's responsibility to harmon 
ize these individual ideas with gen 
erally established space standards be 
fore his recommendations are present 
ed for approval. 
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A typical general office space arrangement when allotment is 80 square feet per person 


In a new ofhce building project, the lor space assigniments (they can natu 


column spans and window modules rally be reduced lor departments usiny 


” 


can be planned in keeping with the ””, 50” and 42” desks) 


final agreed upon standards. On the Supervisor 100 square feet, 


other hand, if the office is to be lo Interviewer: 80 square feet, 


cated in an existing office building, Clerk: 65 square feet. 
the Space allotment standards must be 
compromised to work in with existing 
structural limitations. This problem 
is mainly in connection with privat 
ofhices as affected by column spans and 


| 
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Accepted space standards 


0’ as the average struc 
bay, one can plan private offices 
cordance with these generally ac 

ice allotment standards: 
type executive office: 20° x20' 
400 square feet 
“B” type executive ofhice: 10° x 20° 
200 square feet. 
=" type executive office: 20’ x 15’ 
300 square feet 
“LS type executive office: 10’ x 15’ 
150 square feet, 
For the open general office with 
workers occupying 60” x 34” desks, 


we have used the following schedule 
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Today's ofhce layout plan does not 
have to be the “doodled” plan that 


have known in the past. Each old 


} 
office structure and many that are be 
ing built today have a “one best” cir 


culation trafhe pattern and space dis 
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A layout plan that could be used when space allocation is 65 square feet per person 


position plan, and it is around this 
layout that structural and mechanical 
space conditioning is done to achieve 
space control, Naturally, when one is 
planning a new ofhce building if one’s 
objective is to create a building plan 
that considers the functional require 
ments of the office organization and 
not just the building of so many feet 
ol ofhice Space, we then have an office 
building plan that is an office layout, 
and space disposition and assignments 
are an casy matter. 


In any office planning one must 
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make sharp distinction between 
“gross” and “net” area. Here is the 
standard method of floor measurement 
for office buildings approved by the 
Real Estate Board of New York 

“The rentable area of a single ten 
ancy floor shall be computed by meas 
uring from the inside surface of the 
outer building wall to the inside sur 
face of the opposite outer building 
wall, 

“Rentable area of a single tenancy 
floor shall include all area within the 


outside walls, less building stairs, fire 
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Typical private office space planning layout 


towers, elevator shafts, flues, vents, 
stacks, pipe shafts and vertical ducts, 
with their enclosing walls, serving 
more than one floor. 

“Private stairs, private elevators, 
toilets, air conditioning rooms, fan 
rooms, air ducts, janitors’ closets, slop 
sinks, electrical closets, telephone clos 
ets, with their enclosing walls, within 
and exclusively serving only that floor, 
shall be included in rentable area. 

“No deductions shall be made for 
columns and projections necessary to 
the building. (To page 46) 
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Why better furnishings mean better work 
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Color, good design are as vital as good equipment 


by George W. Reinoehl, 
A.LD., LDL 
Executive Director, Executive Furniture 


Guild of America 


EVERYONE who moves around in of 
fice circles has seen significant changes 
taking place. The roll top desk and 
the brass spittoon are now pretty much 
comedy props, but other changes in 
the 9-to-5 way of lite more profoundly 
reflect the 24-hour way of life. 

No longer is it just the bank presi 
dent, the Wall Street magnate, and 
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the industrial tycoon who are able to 


provide themselves with handsome 


backgrounds for working. No longer 
is it only the “top brass’ who have 
carpets on the floor and curtains at 
the windows. 

The hundreds of thousands of men 


and women who “get things done’ 


Zg 
are the bulwark of our cultural, so 
cial, and industria! development and 
today they are “getting things done” 
with more comfort, more pleasure, and 
more efhiciency in improved office en 


vironments, 


Most of us spend a third of our 
waking hours in offices, during the 
most creative and productive years of 
Simpl 


up to the equation ot output-olhice, 


our lives. mathematics add 
This ts, of course, an exaggeration, but 
there are some completely valid factors 
contributing to it 

Getting more work done in less time; 
better facilities for doing the work; 
less wear and tear on the nerves and 
energies; space economy; and the con 
tribution to all of these purposes of 


(To page 4%) 
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Only Art Metal brings you 
COORDINATED 
RESOURCES 
FOR OFFICE 
MODERNIZING 


PLANNING + EQUIPMENT + SYSTEMS 


We can help you eliminate waste motion, save 
time, and have offices that are completely modern 
in appearance and efficiency. With Art Metal’s 
fully coordinated resources, each worker is placed 
in proper relation to efficient work-flow, comfort- 
ably seated at a functionally organized desk...with 
time-saving visible record systems and mechanized 
filing...all at less floor-space cost per work-station. 


Let us show you what this means for your business. 


@ World's tastest FILING EQUIPMENT. The revolu- 
tionary Art Metal Speed-File costs substantially /es per filing inch 
than conventional files of comparable grade, yet provides 33% 
faster filing, adds 15% to usable capacity. Ends annoying, time- 
wasting delay in obtaining material from files. There is a size and 
style of Art Metal file for every need and every type of office rec- 
ord...letter, cap and card, invoice, order and ledger sheets, and 
engineering drawings. Ask for the Speed-File Catalog. 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


* CORRECT-POSTURE SEATING throughout the 
ottice. Nothing encourages sustained and accurate office work 
like the fatigue-free comfort of an Art Metal Aluminum Posture 
Chair. There's an Art Metal office chair for everybody from the 
president down, scientifically designed and built for correct body 
support, soft, cool, all-day comfort. Art Metal's ‘Tile-Action” 
seat and “Live-Action” back permit real in-place relaxation. Ask 
for the Art Metal Chair Catalog. 


© POSTINDEX VISIBLE contro! systems. Visible 
record keeping at its most efficient. Speeds up posting, reveals 
at a glance the information needed for operating decisions. For 
every type of business and every department...including Person 
nel, Sales, Stock, Purchase, Production, Cost and Credit records 
Four types of Postindex equipment make it possible to meet in 
dividual requirements in the most effective manner, at the lowest 
possible cost. Ask for Postindex Catalog. 
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@ JOB-FITTED DESKS tor every work-station. Art 
Metal New Century desks are “ Built for Action, Styled for Leader- 
ship.” Their functional design and organization for individual job 
requirements step up office work output and reduce costs wher- 
ever they are installed. Art Metal desks meet every office need 

they are produced in all sizes in a line that offers the widest 
selection of executive and general office desks ever developed. Ask 
for the New Century Desk Catalog 


@ “ev-unitr” space-saving modutar offices. 
This new Art Metal de ve lopme net applying the modular prin iple 
to office equipment often provides superior working facilities for 
4 persons where 2 worked before. The complete line of desk 
units and work tops fits the requirements of any job, offers un 
limited possibility in layout. In open office areas or with steel and 
glass parnuons for privacy...casy tO re-arfange of move Ask tor 
El-Unit Catalog 


EXPERIENCED HELP 
in Oftice Planning 


Through your local Art Metal representatives, we offer 
you an Office Improvement Planning Service based on 
the widest experience in working with businesses ranging 
from the largest corporations down to the one-man office 


This service is comprehensive and is available for offices 
of any size from smallest to largest. It covers revision of 
present layouts or organization of new ones, efficient 
use of working time and working space...everything 
from desk drawer organization and visible record control 
to consulting on decorator treatment of executive and 
general offices, 


™® Just look in the telephone book ‘Yellow Pages” 


under Art Metal, or write Art Metal Construction Company, 
Jamestown 10, N. Y., for “Office Standards and Planning.” 


© Credenzas complete the EXECUTIVE OFFICE. 
Placed within easy reach of executive desks, Art Metal's new 
Credenza units save countless steps. Individual needs are met by - 
combining letter files, open-shelf cases or cupboards (with sliding 
doors of steel or glass) in any desired grouping. Styled, built and 
finished to match Art Metal's quality desk lines with one-piece 
flush tops in widths up to 92”, creating a custom-made look. Ask 
for literature on Special Executive Office Furniture 


© 19564." 6.60 
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Planning space— 
(From page 42) 


“The area of air conditioning and 
fan rooms located on a rentable floor, 
serving more than the floor on which 
located, shall be apportioned and in- 
cluded as rentable area of the floors 
they serve, 

“The rentable area of an individual 
ofhce or a portion of a divided floor 
shall be computed by measuring from 
the inside surface of the outer building 
wall to the finished surface of the cor 
rider side of corridor partition and 
from the center of the partitions that 
separate the premises from adjoining 
rentable area. 

“No deductions shall be made for 
columns and projections necessary to 
the building. 

“Building stairs, fire towers, elevator 
shafts, flues, vents, stacks, pipe shafts, 
vertical ducts, toilets, air conditioning 
rooms, fan rooms, air ducts, janitors’ 
closets, slop sinks, electrical closets, 
telephone closets, with their enclosing 
walls, shall be excluded from rentable 
area,” 

From a talk I delivered on “Office 
Buildings and Office Layout Planning” 
at an office space seminar of the Boston 
chapter, National Office Management 


Association, November 18, | quote the 
following on the tools and the program 
of the space administrator: 

“Office Planning Tools. The tools ot 
the office planner are his daily records 
and current informational data on the 
organization, its procedures, and its 
personnel. His records are master sets 
of up-to-date structural and mechanical 
reference drawings and ofhce layouts 
of the space he is responsible for, which 
ure generally as follows: 

“1. A blank plan of the premises 
showing fixed elements of the office 
space with dotted lines to indicate the 
basic circulation plan, and bay or room 
numbers with the area for each unit 
ol space. 

“2. A copy of this plan should be 
colored to show what areas are as 
signed to major departments of the 
company, so that the office planner can 
make ready reference to these areas 
and their location and the total num- 
ber of square feet assigned to each 
department. This is the space control 
plan. 

“3. An up-to-date office layout show 
ing all partitions and equipment in 
detail. 

“4. An architectural and structural 
set of drawings, showing physical con 


ditions of the premises and types ol 


The modern space planner must keep in mind all the many, new needs of company and employee 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


partitions. 

“5. Mechanical sets of drawings con- 
taining information on overhead light- 
ing, switch control, electric and tele- 
phone outlets, plumbing, heating, and 
air conditioning. 

“These drawings should be kept 
up-to-date at all times, and the office 
planner should keep himself currently 
informed on all factors affecting or- 
ganization, procedures, and personnel, 
so that he can anticipate office space 
changes. He should know where space 
will be needed or will become available 
through increases and decreases in per 
sonnel, He must keep abreast of this 
information if effective space control 
is to be exercised, 

“Maintenance and Control. The 
space administrator's work on the of 
fice layout is never really finished, for 
it is his job to keep the space situation 
balanced in relation to all elements of 
the offiee, and to satisfy daily space 
requests and related requirements. 
“Each of such requests must be fol- 
lowed up for justification, to determine 
whether it can be satisfied with a min 
imum of disturbance to the office as a 
whole. When changes in the office are 
required to satisly a space problem, 
the space administrator is coordinator 
for all elements of the office layout.” 
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ASE STEEL 
OFFICE FURNITURE 


OUTARTEN oc 


The superior quality of ASE steel office furniture is inherent in its design, construc- 
tion and finish. The extra advantages ASE offers you are real. You can see them .. . 
test them ... compare them at your dealers. « Here are some ASE advantages to 
look for. All are ASE developments...many are exclusive. « Desk tops have rounded 
corners and mar-proof Styledge Molding set in anodized aluminum trim. Pedestals 
are tapered ... styled for pleasing appearance. Pedestal bases are smoothly rounded 
—no sharp edges to catch or scuff shoes. Island bases afford more comfortable foot 
room. Desk drawers are extra deep. They glide smoothly, easily, quietly on six patented 
Nylon bearings. Desks are Bonderite treated to resist corrosion and provide the fin- 
est, permanent, lustrous finish. Every ASE product has similar exclusive advantages. 


See your ASE Dealer and investigate the many extras that mean greater efficiency. 


. 
eeeee 
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See the smart, new ASE steel furniture at your dealer's 


ALL-STEEL EQUIPMENT INC., Aurora, Illinois 


Write for complete information. There's an ASE dealer near you 
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The environment where 


Better furnishings— 
(From page 43) 


scientifically evolved lighting, tempera 
ture control, and acoustics. 

\ lot ol able people have been pay 
ing a lot of specialized attention to all 
these factors in recent years—and they 
have accomplished a lot worthy of 
our respect and gratitude 

But it seems to me that there is 
another, equally important area of 
exploration, and one equally relevant to 
maximum productivity and personal 
satisfaction in one’s work. 

This is a consideration integral to 
our concept of designing better furni 
ture, and better offices. As a profes 
sional artist concentrating on that chal 
lenge, as the executive director of the 
Executive Furniture Guild, l am con 
cerned not only with the technical 
problems ol lighting, temperature, and 
acoustics, but with the intangible (psy 
chological is the word frequently used) 
aspects ol making ofhices “look pretty re 
Frivolous though it sounds, this facet 
of the ofhce design problem is soundly 


practical, and by no means peripheral. 


48 


one spends one-third of his life should be pleasant 


It is not yet universally fashionable 
to admit it, but every working human 
being wants an office to “look pretty.” 
If that important one-third of one’s 
life is spent in such surroundings, the 
three-thirds of living is more reward 
ing—happier, healthier, more produc 
tive (and, perhaps, prolonged, by the 


lifting of tensions). 


Balancing color and form 
To achieve these positive, if im 
ponderable, benefits, we designers feel 
that the understanding employment of 
color, texture, and form, with an in 
telligent concern for unity, contrast, 
and balance, is basic to our objective of 
stimulating greater creativeness and 

contribution in business activities. 
Personally, it took me some time to 
arrive at this conclusion. Trained in 
itially as an engineer, | was educated 
to believe that almost anything orm 
portance could be measure l, analyzed, 
and plotted for study and standardiza 
tion. But as | was faced with problems 
related to housing the functions and 
possessions of human beings, I came 
to realize that the designer trying to 


solve those problems deals with con 


ditions different from those imposed 
by machines and, indeed, all other liv- 
ing things. 

Specifically, though, the people who 
actively show an interest in beautify- 
ing and improving their working sur- 
roundings are special in several re- 
spects. First of all, they have not 
submerged or tried to deprecate 
this sensitivity to beauty—the quality 
which distinguishes man from all 
other living creatures. In fact, it 1s 
that quality which has made man 
master of his own destiny. 

Archeologists exploring the begin- 
nings of human history know that 
even primitive man often set aside the 
hard practicalities of survival in an 
effort to make things “look nice.” 
This aesthetic drive has always been 
a prime motivator, making man 
“want” things—and work hard to get 
them. 

It is the dynamic builder of cultures, 
today as well as in the past. And 
in today’s society, it is logically ex- 
pressed in the desire for more pleas 
ing offices. In many cases this urge 
may be only partially satistied be 
cause of ignorance in handling design 
problems, but in any case the fact that 
something is done dramatically dem 
onstrates that the innate force is at 
work. 

The second way good furnishings in 
fluence this large and influential seg 
ment of business and professional peo 
ple is outstanding: These are the 
people of particular importance to 
the community as a whole, the peo 
ple with the special drive and deter 
mination, the initiative and firmness 
of purpose who build and maintain 
a culture. They are the leaders. 

The leaders of a culture are its 
most valuable asset, and therefore 
worth every possible consideration to 
encourage and preserve their efforts. 
To me it has always seemed a para 
dox that human beings, endowed with 
the highest living intelligence, have not 
studied themselves more closely in rela 
tion to their environment, to mold it 
more to their natural instincts, as do 
plants and animals. 

Remote as this idea may seem trom 
hard economic pratticalities, more in 
telligent design of working spaces, 
more expression in them of funda 
mental emotional and aesthetic needs, 
can make us more productive, more 
positive in our attitudes and accom 


plishments. 
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WILUAM 1. SULLIVAN Dedga 


Look at both sides of this picture. See how this new office furniture development—Continental Omega— 

makes possible complete office-to-office harmony . . . giving you the advantages of correlated, custom-made 

groupings, at no extra cost! Notice how the rich, handsome look of this tasteful executive furniture 
design may be carried through to secretarial, junior executive and clerical offices—and tailored to 

each person's office space and job. Perfect coordination of style and function! Practical and economical, 
because Continental Omega is available in nine basic desk styles . . . in many variations 

of table and service units .. . with chairs, desk pads—everything in related designs and color schemes. 

See this and other “Offices for Living’ you and your staff will be proud and happy to work in. Send for 
free folder in color and name of your nearest Stardard Dealer, or look him up in the Yellow Pages. 
The Standard Furniture Company, Herkimer, New York. 


St d | da rd SINCE 1886, THE WORLD'S LARGEST MAKER OF EXECUTIVE OFFICE FURNITURE 


CONTINENTAL OMEGA EXECUTIVE FURNITURE, CHAIRS, DESK ACCESSORIES 
AND COLOR CONTINUITY PLANS ARE EXCLUSIVE WITH STANDARD DEALERS 
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A happier working life means a 
longer one, know that 
forced concentration in the face of 
noise and other distractions is actually 
a traumatic strain with far-reaching 
physiological and 


Physicians 


psychological ef- 
Poor light, or poor ventilation, 
produce similar irritations. 


fects. 


Since it has been scientifically es 
tablished that human beings can be 
harmed by such physical irritations, it 
is reasonable to assume that they can 
be similarly affected by less obvious 
ones—jarring or depressing colors, dis 
cordant spatial relationships and forms, 
lack of order and balance, gaudiness- 
In ef 
fect, they are aggravating rather than 


all the bad design hallmarks. 


stimulating, as a well-designed office 


should be, to function as a_ useful 
working accessory. 

A key factor in the well-designed 
office is color. Since Sir Isaac Newton 
discovered the nature of color almost 
300 years ago, a great deal has been 


written concerning the scientific, or 


physical, aspects of it. But until re- 
cently, the subtler, psychological force 
of color and its impact on human be 
ings, have been generally overlooked. 
Because of mistakes in the use of color 
with a 


we put up great deal of 


avoidable nervous irritation, as well 
as loss of efficiency in industry and in 
offices. Merchandising experts, too, 
recognize color as a key factor, 

But color is not only a primary con 
sideration in living—it is also person 
al. Believing this to be so, we designers 
of Executive Furniture Guild offices 
make individual color preferences the 
starting point in working out com 
pletely compatible 910-5 environments. 

Actually, today’s business man fre- 
quently spends more than that time 
in his office, and more and more the 
modern office scope is broadening, tak 
ing on more and more aspects of the 
home. Comfortable conference and 
conversation areas are, deservedly, re 
ceiving more attention in the concept 


of the more versatile office. 


For such 


an office, even kitchen fixtures will 
soon be commonplace, as we do semi- 
social entertaining in them frequently, 
both during and after business hours. 

We also predict that there will be 
“executive automation,” reflecting me- 
chanical ingenuity translated into en- 
ergy-saving devices such as the remote- 
control of draperies, of doors, of win- 
dows, of air-conditioning, of dimmer 


lights—of electronic 


whole walls of 
elements, including hi-fi equipment. 

Great window expanses, utilizing 
new kinds of glass, will dictate new 
lines in office furnishings—broader, 
longer, and lower—which will con- 
tribute to the new look of serenity. 
That look: is very definitely super- 
seding the look of office austerity—of 
steel filing cases and stark severity. 

I am convinced that a valid contri 
bution to efficiency is beauty, and com 
fort, in an office which reflects the in 
dividuality of its owner, and is his 
rewarding possession, as well as his 
working quarters. 


DEVELOPMENTS in the field of of- 
fice furniture are largely concerned 
with style, but while nobody has come 
up with an atomic chair or an elec- 
desk, some 
advances in the last few years both in 


tronix there have been 
design and in materials used. These 
often contribute to efficiency. 

There appears to be, for example 
a growing use of fiber glass or of com 
binations of fiber glass and plastic ma 
terials for the bases of chairs and the 
feet of desks, because of the strength 
of these materials and their ability to 
withstand Such 


are of the same consistency and ap 


scufhing. materials 
pearance throughout, so that scratches 
or cuts do not reveal bare metal or 
unpainted wood beneath. 

Plastics are being used more and 
more on desk tops, where their re 
sistance to staining, scuffing, and scar- 
ring are proving of value in maintain- 
ing smooth writing surfaces through 
out the life of the furniture, 


Modular furniture is increasing in 
importance, The ability to select the 
basic furniture components and to 
combine them in what is in effect a 
custom installation has considerable 
appeal, Thus desk pedestals of any of 
various designs may be combined with 


desktops of different sizes and shapes. 
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New developments in office 


Often such combinations take the 


form otf areas, 


L-shaped working 
which also are growing in popularity 
because of their convenience. This ar- 


rangement has the further virtue, 
when several such units are consoli 
dated, of reducing the Hoor area re 
quired for each worker. The design 
cleverly converts aisle area to working 
area, making it possible to get more 
desks and chairs in a given space than 
is possible with conventional equip 
ment. 

Among other new features being 
seen currently are the installation of 
wastebaskets in the pedestals of execu 
tive desks and the development of 
writing slides with plastic coverings 
for reference materials it is desired to 
leave open for consultation. 


It is possible to visualize in ad- 
vance what a projected new of- 
fice will look like, both in terms 
of layout and furnishings by 
means of the Certified Office 
Planning Service offered by the 
Wood Office Furniture Institute 
through selected dealers. Office 
executives can work out a scale 
floor plan through this service, 
and match upholstery, furniture 
types, and finishes before order- 
ing. 


furniture 


Wood furniture continues to hold 
its place at the top of the luxury list. 
Metal furniture, however, is tending 
to replace it at the general office level. 
Modular furniture is available both in 
metal and wood, and is often designed 
for use with movable partitions. 

Following is a list of the principal 
office 
chairs. An indication is given, where 


manutacturers of desks and 


the information is available, of the 
types of equipment offered by each 
company. The following codes are 
used for that purpose: 

C—chairs 

D ~desks 

M—metal furniture 

Mo—modular units 

W—wood furniture 


Advance Design, Inc., 45 W. 
St., New York. (C, D) 

Ajusto Equipment Co., 2144 Madison 
Ave., Toledo 2. (C; M) 

All Steel Equipment Inc., 100 Grif- 
fith Ave., Aurora, Ill. (C, D; M) 

Alma Desk Co., Drawer 27\, High 
Point, N. C. (D; W) 

Aluminum Seating Corp., \7 S. 
Cherry St., Akron 8. (C; W) 

Alvin Industries, 14-104 Merchan- 
dise Mart, Chicago. (C; M) 


33rd 


(To page 52) 
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Security 


Belongs 


The Manufacturers Trust Company chose 
wisely when they selected Security 

Steel Office Furniture for this installation 
in their “Award of Merit” Fifth Avenue 
building. For Security is more than a 
name in office furniture. It is office 
efficiency—handsome, rugged efficiency 


that is always modern as today’s offices. 


Security's four complete lines of steel office 
furniture—Crestline, TD 30” Line, 

4-Leg Line and Versa-Line—cover the 
entire price range ... for the finest 


office at truly moderate cost. 


Write for your catalog of 
Security Office Furniture. 


SECURITY STEEL EQUIPMENT CORPORATION 


AVENEL, NEW JERSEY 
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s (From page 50) 


“I Art Metal Construction Co., Jones 
} Your Reception ROOM | ~ (i 1: imu x 
i (C, D; M) 

Art Steel Sales Corp., 170 W. 233rd 
St., Bronx, N. Y. (D; M) 

Automatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blvd., Chicago 6. (D; M) 

Barcalo Mfg. Co., 166 Chandler St., 
Buffalo 7. (C; W) 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 1038 Belden Ave., N.E., Can 
ton 5, Ohio. (D; M) 

Blair Aluminum Furniture Co. Inc., 
P.O. Box 31, Marietta, Ga. (C; M) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(C, D; M) 


ee 


Carlton-Surrey, Inc., Exhibitors 
Bldg., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (C, D, 
Mo; W) 


Central Desk Mfg. Co., 454 N. 
Armour St., Chicago 22. (D) 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (D; M) 

The Champion Furniture Co., P.O. 
Box 2462, Hickory, N. C. (D) 

Clarin Mfg. Co., 4640 W. Harrison 
St., Chicago. (C; M) 

Clark & Gibby, Inc., 20 E. 41st St., 
New York 17. (C, D, Mo; W) 

Clemco Desk Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 
266, Bloomfield, Ind. (D) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., inc., 285 


INDIVIDUAL CHAIRS ADD TO THE Madison Ave., New York 17. (C, D, 


Te 


Mo; M) 
LOOK OF HOSPITALITY AND SUCCESS Columbia Steel Equipment Co., : 
’ ; ; : . Fort Washington, Pa. (D; M) 
First impressions are good —and lasting— when you compliment Bel ( : 
ny ' : : Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry 
your visitors with the fine appearance and comfort of Harter . 
 - - 5, Pa. (D, Mo; M) 
chairs in your reception room. 


Cramer Posture Chair Co., Inc., 


With these chairs you can enhance the color scheme of your | 1205 Charlotte St., Kansas City 6, Mo. 


offices. You choose from a wide range of colors in leather, fabric 


. (C; M) 
or plastic upholsteries. For example, the C-1910 chairs are shown D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W 
above in top grain leather. The Harter 710 pictured separately has SN gege ee sn 
aa Hubbard St., Chicago. (D, Mo; W) 
rich fabric upholstery. 


Dependable Mfg. Co., 2407 Fort 
Crook Rd., Bellevue, Neb. (C; M) 

Dixie Chrome Products, Div. of 
Southern Consolidated Mfg. Corp., 71) 
E. First St., Irving, Texas. (C, D; M) 

Domore Chair Co., Inc., 216 Monger 
Bldg., Elkhart, Ind. (C; M) 

Doro Mfg. Co., 220 W. Institute 
Place, Chicago \\. (D) 

Dorset Steel Equipment Co., 2514 


W. Dauphin St., Philadelphia 32. (D; 
Model 710 M) 


Metal finishes are durable baked-on enamel. Again you 
select the color either from the standard office fin- 
ishes or from the new pastels which harmonize 
with the decorative tones in upholstery. 


‘Top quality upholsteries and steel construc- 
tion enable Harter chairs to keep their like- 
new appearance for years and years. They're 
a sound business investment that says nice 
things about you to your visitors. 


Write for literature on Harter chairs . . . we'll 
send name of your nearest dealer. 


Doten-Dunton Desk Co., 26 Ons St., 


By. : — @) Cambridge 41, Mass. (C, D, Mo; W 
Mere H WW O D D, P STURE Sealer Sacha Corp. of Indiana, 
cae Berne, Ind. (C, D; W) 

oe ni = AIR 


ay STURGIS, MICHIGAN Durable Metal Products Co., 1709 
Ts St. Marks Ave., Br 33, N. Y. 
HARTER CORPORATION, 132 Prairie Street, Sturgis, Michigan | >‘ farks Ave., Brooklyn 33 ¥ 

in Canada: Harter Metal Furniture Lid., Guelph, Ontario | (D,; M) 
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Not just a 
complete line, 

but a complete 
QUALITY line for 
every office need 


... that’s PEERLESS 


eoé¢e6008 6 8 © On 


->e® @eemememUCUOCCOeOCUCRNRTCOC COC eC ee eetleaelaetlelée oe el 8 le 8 6 U8 eee ee 


Complete in every 
detail of rugged 
construction. Complete 
in every detail of 


stylized design. 


> e@e@eeseee@eeegt@eseeegeaeeeeeeee ete ai 868 8 8 8 ae ee 


Complete in every 


wanted model of desks, 


filing cabinets, tables, 


chairs and accessories. 


Appearance, comfort and performance are cabinets. There’s a quality cabinet for your 
designed into every desk model .. . and they’re every filing need. In addition, the availability 
amazingly free of maintenance problems. of every type of insert enables you to choose the 

Then, consider the complete line of filing right piece of equipment for each requirement. 

All in all, you'll find the Peerless line is the 


quality line that’s designed to your needs. 


PEERLESS. 


STEEL EQUIPMENT CO. 
6600 Hosbrook Ave., Philadelphio 11, Pa, 


New York + Chicago + Dolios «+ Los Angeles 
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Duracold Corp., 1347 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (D) 

Emeco Corp., Maple Ave. & High 
St., Hanover, Pa. (C, Mo; M, W) 

Empire Chair Co., 
Tenn. (C) 

Executive Furniture Co 
ginia, Wichita Falls, 
W) 

Executive Furniture, Inc., 
Walker St., 


(D) 


39th = St., 


Texas. 


91S. 
Oklahoma City |, 


wheels. 
foam rubber. 


Johnson City, 


., 2800 Vir- 
(D, Mo; 


Okla, 


“Aristocrat” Comptroller No, 224 
Tilting Seat and Back 


r $62.40 list, zone 1 
in Elastic Naugahyde 


Send TODAY, for 
NEW FREE CATALOG! 


Wells Chair Corporation 
Dept. Y-56 
Michigan City, Indiana 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


Feldman-Selje Design 
910 East Fourth St., 
(C, D) 

L. C. Flewelling Co., 
trial Ave., 

The 


Associates, 


Los Angeles \3. 


12411 Indus- 
Hollydale, Calif. (C, D) 
Fritz-Cross Co., St. 


Minn. (C; M) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 
Dennick Ave., 
(C, D; M) 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., 
thage Ave., 


413 
Youngstown 1\, Ohio. 
5025 Car 
Norwood, Cincinnati 12. 


Ga i 


Pics 7N\ 


Visitor a 


... the most beautiful and 
comfortable office chairs 
in the world! 


perfectly matched, 
moderately priced models 
— to fit any 
office need 


You can be seated in concen- 
tration for many hours, total- 
ly unaware of sitting because 
of the Aristocrat’s ied ling of 
complete ease. 


A Wells Posture Perfect Chair is fashioned in steel for strength. 
Its silent mobility is castered in the finest of hooded ball bearing 
The cushioning material is entirely of thick, luxurious 
Finished in your choice of soft enduring leathers, 


rugged almost indestructible Elastic Naugahyde, or the luxury 
of Gros Point Mohair or economical Newport F 

» tailored. Available 
g v 
Receptionist 


‘abric, masterfully 


in one 
material or any combination 
of materials and colors. 


Cloud, 


(C, D, Mo; M) 

Grand Rapids Leather Furniture Co., 
Inc., 201 Front St., N. W., Grand 
Rapids, Mich. (C, D; 

Gregson Mfg. Co., Liberty, N. C. 


(C) 
W. H. Gunlocke Chair Co., Way- 
land, N. Y. (C; W) 


The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., 
Vuscatine, lowa. (D; M) 

Haeger Desk Co., 1663 Merchandise 
Mart, Chicago 54. (D) 

Hamilton Desk Co., 
N.C. (D) 

Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 2 
Ind. (C; _ 

Hanes Chair & Furniture Co., Inc., 
Mocksville, N. C. (C, D) 

Harrison Steel Cabinet Co., 4718 W. 
Fifth Ave., Chicago 44. (D; M) 

Harter Corp., 80 Prairie Ave., 
gis, Mich. (C; M) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 19, Pa. (D, Mo; M) 

Hercules Seating Co. Inc., 25 Park 
Place, New York 7. (C) 

High Point Bending & Chair Co., 


High Point, 


5 State St., 
Columbus, 


Stur- 


P.O. Box 312, Silver City, N. C. (C; 
W) 
Hillside Metal Products Co., 262-270 


Passaic St., Newark 4, N. ]. (D; M) 

Hoosier Desk Co., 310 S. Mill St., 
Jasper, Ind. (D) 

Huntington Chair Co., 20th St. and 
Second Ave., Huntington 18, W. Va. 
(C, D; W) 

Imperial Desk Co., 1312 W. Florida 
St., Evansville 7, Ind. (D; W) 


Indiana Chair Co., P.O. Box 70, 
Jasper, Ind. (C; W) 
Indiana Desk Co., Inc., 1201 N. 


Mill St., Jasper, Ind. (D; W) 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 


S. 26th St., Manitowoc, Wis. (C, D, 
Mo; M) 

Jasper Chair Co., Jasper, Ind. (C; 
W) 


The Jasper Desk Co., P.O. Box \\1, 
Jasper, Ind. (D; W) 

Jasper Office Furmture Co., 
& Vine Sts., Jasper, Ind. (D; W) 

Jasper Seating Co., Inc., Jasper, Ind. 
(C; W) 

The Johnson Chair Co., 7\09 Mer- 
chandise Mart, Chicago 54. (C) 


13th 


Kenmar Mfg. Co., 
Ohio. (C) 

The Kenwood Corp., 
vania Ave. N. W., 
C.(D; W) 

Kewaunee Mfg. Co., 
St., Adrian, Mich. (C) 

King Posture Chair Co., 


East Palestine, 


2412 Pennsyl- 
Washington 7, D. 


5021 S. Center 


953 ‘S. 
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Raymond Ave., Pasadena 2, Calif. (C) 

Knoll Associates, 375 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (C, D; M, W) 

Korda Industries, 20 West 46th St., 
New York 19. (D) 

Lehigh Desk Co., \06 Duane St., 
New York. (D; W) 

Lehigh Furniture Corp., \6 E. 53rd 
St., New York 22. (C, D, Mo; W) 

The Leopold Co., 914 Osborn St., 
Burlington, lowa. (D; W) 

Macey-Fowler, Inc., 305 East 63rd 
St., New York. (C, D; W) 

The B. L. Marble Chair Co., 89 
Willis St., Bedford, Ohio. (C; W) 

Maso Steel Products, 53 W. Jackson 
Blud., Chicago 4. (C; M) 

Metal Office Furniture Co. See: 
Steelcase, Inc. 

Herman Miller Furniture Co., Zee 
land, Mich. (C, D, Mo; W) 

The Milwaukee Chair Co., 3022 W. 
Center St., Milwaukee 45. (C; W) 

Milwaukee Metal Furniture Co., 
3022 W. Center St., Milwaukee 45. 
(C; M) 

Modern Steelcraft, Inc., 230 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1. (D; M) 

Modernize, Inc., 666 Lakeshore 
Drive, Chicago. (C) 

Monarch Furniture Co., Inc., 311 
E. Green St., High Point, N.C. (C, D) 

Morval Corp., Herkimer, N. Y. (C, 
D; W) 

Murphy Chair Co., Inc., 931 Wing 
Ave., Owensboro, Ky. (C; W) 

Murphy-Miller, Inc., 2103 Bluff St., 
Owensboro, Ky (C) 

Myrtle Desk Co, P. O. Box 1750, 
High Point, N. C. (D; W) 

National Cabinet Co., 21-24 44th 
Avenue, Long Island City, N. Y. (D) 

The National Desk Co., Inc., 88 
West St., llion, N. Y. (D) 

Niagara Mfg. & Distributing Corp., 
Adamsville, Pa. (C) 

Niemann, Inc., 469 E.. Ohio St., Chi- 
cago 11. (C) 

Norcor Mfg. Co., Inc., 301 Bridge 
St., Green Bay, Wis. (C) 

Norquist Products, Inc., 415 Chand- 
ler St., Jamestown, N. Y.(C; M, W) 

Ohio Chair Co., Inc., 28 W. Madi 
son Ave., Youngstown, Ohio. (C; M) 

Old Hickory Furniture Co., Martins- 
ville, Ind. (C; W) 

Orna Metal Products Co., 2412 S. 
Seventh St., St. Louis 4. (D, Mo; M) 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., Unruh 
& Hasbrook Aves., Philadelphia \1. (D; 
M) 

Precision Mfg. Co., 829 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, lil. (C) 

(To page 58) 
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ONE OF UO ADVANTAGES OF THIS NEW WONDER-WEARING WOOD OFFICE FURNITURE 


48 HOURS 
IN THE 


WATER BATH 


ane 'welda ood wed augp ! 


imagine —‘‘welding’’ wood desks electronically to prevent 
warp and shimmy under any climatic condition! Unheard of 
until now. But so was Morval’s Duratop — the first non-glare 
top that won't be stained by carbon paper, lipstick, ink or 
coffee. Add other wonder-wearing maintenance features. . . 
plus the advantage of having the beauty and comfort of wood. 
Now, add efficient, space-saving, step-saving design plus 
up to 20% cost savings. Add all and you have Morval—to 
day's finest furniture value for any office. For literature, see 
your Morval dealer or write today — Morval Corporation, 
Dept. T-1, Herkimer, N.Y. A division of Standard Furniture Co 


[monvas 
OFFICE 
FURNITURE 
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Vriking duo tone colors . sizes... designs for space-saving combinations for business professional ond institutional use 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 55 
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GRAND RAPIDS FURNITURE 


sh Stee/case Custom Line Furniture Chosen by Jewe/ Tea Co., Inc. 
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Custom line Steelcase Furniture used in Jewel Tea Co., Inc. offices 


Jewel Tea Co., Inc., Melrose Park, Ii! 


Interiors 


designed by Marper Richards. 


Architect 


; A. Epstein & Sons 


ee 
7= - 


oo ae ;: 


General office view of the Jewel Tea Co., Inc 


STEELCASE INC 


GRAND RAPIOS, MICHIGAN 


Whenever you want to make a good office. .a little better 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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two “OFFICES OF THE YEAR” 


Stow & Davis Executive Furniture Selected by International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
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One of the International Brotherhood of Teamsters Executive 
conference rooms 


international Brotherhood of Teamsters, Washington, 0.C 
interiors 


designed by 


Office Equipment Co., Chicago 


Architect 


Holabird, Root & Burgee, ‘Rae 
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An executive's office 


STOW & DAVIS 


EXECUTIVE FURNITURE MANUFACTURERS 


GRAND RAPIDS. MICHIGAN 
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More Time for Management 


Never before in the history of American business has the 
handling of detail been so important. Shaw-Walker “‘time- 
engineering’’ has perfected features that make the organizing 
and handling of office work easier. These features, exclusive 
with Shaw-Walker, give management more time to manage. 


This stylized Work-Organizer Desk is the closest approach to desk automation yet 
created, “ Time-Engineered” 22 ways to make each day's 
work easier and more productive. 86 models for every need 


(From page 55) 
Precision Metal Workers, 3100 Car- 


roll Ave., Chicago, (C) 


Drawer Interiors Are Planned to Modern As Tomorrow Noiseless Drawers Easier on 


make every move easier, faster. Years ahead in beauty and Nerves. Permanently lubri 
Drawers provide specific places comfort. Stylized base, re- cated nylon glides and acous 
for all work and working tools cessed back. There's a wide tical fiber soundproofing 
keep top entirely clear of every- choice of top styles, top combine to achieve a new 
thing but job at hand—guar- materials, drawer arrange- _ihigh in easier, quieter opera- 
anteed to eliminate clutter. ments and color styling. tionanda moreefficient office. 


New 1956 Office Guide. 292 pages of ideas and equipment 
Everything for the office except machines. 5,000 products 
matched for appearance, matched for results. Free to execu- 
tives whén requested on business letterhead. 


GHAW-WALKER ces ses «on 


gon 54, Mich. Representatives Everywhere 


58 For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (C, D; M) 

]. K. Rishel Furniture Co., 1201 W. 
Third St., Williamsport 19, Pa. (D; 
W) 

Riteform Chair Co., Inc., 2300 Ellis 
Ave., St. Paul 5. (C; M) 

Rockwell-Barnes Co., 35 E. Wacker 
Drive, Chicago 2. (D) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 175 N. Michi- 
gan Ave., Chicago |. (C; M) 

H. Sacks & Sons, 667 Madison Ave., 
New York. (D; W) 

Frank Scerbo & Sons, Inc., 536 Pearl 
St., New York 7.(C, D; W) 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., 530 
Manhattan Ave., Avenel, N. ]. (C, D, 
Mo; M) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Towns- 
end St., Muskegon, Mich. (C, D; M, 
W) 

Shelbyville Desk Co., 403 S. Noble 
St., Shelbyville, Ind. (D; W) 

The Sikes Co. Inc., 20 Churchill St., 
Buffalo 7. (C; W) 

Southern Desk Co., Hickory, N. C. 
(D) 

Standard Furniture Co., 8. Wash- 
ington St., Herkimer, N. Y. (D) 

Stanley Mfg. Co., 2310 N. Main St., 
Fort Worth 6. (C; W) 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave. S, 
Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (C, D; M) 

Stout Chair Co., Liberty, N. C. (C) 

Stow & Davis Furniture Co., 80 
Front Ave. S.W., Grand Rapids 4, 
Mich. (C, D; W) 

The Sturgis Posture Chair Co., 154 
E. Erie St., Chicago 11. (C; M, Fiber 
Glass) 

The Taylor Chair Co., Bedford, 
Ohio. (C; W) 

Thomas Furniture Co., 420 Manning 
St., High Point, N.C. (C; W) 

Wells Chair Corp., P.O. Box 230, 
Michigan City, Ind. (C; M) 

Wells Furniture Mfg. Co., Laurel, 


| Miss. (C, D) 


Western Mfg. Co., 532-544 N. High- 
land Ave., Aurora, Ill. (D; M) 


Wilhite Mfg. Co., Inc., 561 Surf St., 
Chicago. (D) 


Wilmade Furniture Co., 381 Main 
St., Gardner, Mass. (C) 


The Worden Co., 200 E. 17th St., 
Holland, Mich. (D; W) 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P.O. 


| Box 880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (C, D, Mo; 
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Office Management's 
Sixth Annual 


“Office of the Year” Awards 


JANUARY 1956 


In the following pages, Office Management presents in 
text and pictures the six new offices which have won its 
“Office of the Year” Awards for 1955. Awards are given 
in two categories—to offices designed for more than 500 
employees, and offices designed for fewer than that num- 
ber. Basis of the editorial board's selection is a survey 
taken among members of the American Institute of Archi- 
tects and the Association of Consulting Management Engi- 
neers known for their particular interest in the office. 
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of seer , 
> 
(for offices designed for more 
; than 500 employees) 


eeee z 

eeee seenger . : 

seoee ‘ IN THE GREAT CITY where the Amer 

, sees be oh wen r ican skyscraper was born, a towering new 
Wer ' addition to the Chicago skyline provides 

’ ecuraeener > : 

sss eihabophos ovisens PR Poeseresesones ap 4 space for present necds and future expan- 


oe, 8 : “4 sion for the Mid-America Home Office of 

ifs bite oe the Prudential Insurance Co. of America, 
i4 this year’s winner of the “Office of the 
B Year” Award for offices designed for more 
Te) Po ot ~ than 500 employees. 
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Prudential Insurance Company of America 


s 


Mid-America Home Office—Chicago 


THE TALLEST SKYSCRAPER 
built in the United States for the last 
fifteen years, the new Mid-America 
Home office of the Prudential Insur 
ance Company is not only the highest 
building in Chicago, it is the first 
major office building constructed in 
that city since 1935, 


Legal deadlock broken 


But the new Prudential building, 
dominating as it does the Michigan 
Avenue skyline, represents something 
more important to Chicago than mere 
ly a new building record. For Pru 
dential’s building represents the solu 
tion of a legal and architectural prob 
lem that for years has blocked any 
office building in a large area of inval 


uable Chicago business real estate. 


The Prudential building is built 


Presentation of the “Office of the Year” Award plaques took place in office of over railroad tracks of the Illinois 
Mayor Richard Daley of Chieago. Left to right: Robert Smith, editor, Office Central Railroad—tracks which lie 
Management; Mayor Daley; James Rutherford, vice president in charge, Mid- 


: . ; ; . : along the lakefront area which many 
America Home Office, Prudential Insurance Co.; George Clements, president - , 


ef the Jewel Tea Company consider to have a business building 
60 OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Main lobby opens on to E. Randolph Drive. Picture was made during formal opening ceremonies 


me 


Typical manager's office. Below: typical executive office (8th floor) 


Lobby escalators serve firet four floors 
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Typical clerical area (shown here during Christmas season) is painted in dee- 
orator colors. Music is piped in through mounted speakers 


Prudential— 


potential equaled only by the Chicago 
loop. Yet the difficulty concerned in 
creating “a building in the air”, in 
constructing a business building above 
land owned and used by another con 
cern, has prevented any previous build 
ing in the long stretch of land covered 
by the rail tracks, 

In effect Prudential has title to the 
air above the tracks—it has built a 
castle in the sky. Its airduilt castle 
has a solid foundation—steel caissons 
supporting the building are sunk in 
individual small round lots between 
the railroad tracks, which Prudential 
purchased. Thus Prudential owns the 
ground which holds the columns sup 
porting the building, and the air above 
these isolated pieces of ground. Its 
other purchase was the air rights over 
the tracks proper—the air occupied by 
the: new 41 story building, designed 
by Naess and Murphy of Chicago. 

Obviously, negotiation of such a 
complicated purchase was a long, diffi- 


” 

. x “> 

? 4. cult, and time-consuming problem— 
>” = 


- — so much so that Prudential was the 
Guest dining room (8th floor) can be divided into three rooms first company to accomplish it success- 
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fully, and then only after nearly two 


years of negotiations in which Pru 
dential was identified to the potential 
seller only as a reliable buyer, and was 
never mentioned by name. Only ten 
people within the Prudential organiza 
tion even knew negotiations to pur 
chase the land were under way. 

The building born in this atmo 
sphere of mystery is a bold and forth 
right example of the functional type of 
architecture first exemplified by Rocke 
feller Center in New York. A clean 
slab-like Indiana lime 
stone, the plain unbroken facade is 


Structure oft 


relieved by the use of aluminum win 
dow spandrels, and the bordering of a 
projecting central band of windows by 
unbroken vertical bands of limestone 

The interior of the building pre 
serves the same clean, uncluttered look 
charactertistic of the exterior, The 
main lobby is restrained in treatment, 


with color used as the dramatic accent, 


JANUARY 1956 


Tih 


Vermilion pink marble from Canada, 
lecorates the main lobby, while do 
mestic marble is used for elevator lob 
bies on the higher floors. 
Escalators serve lower floors 

Ingenious use has been made of a 
combination of escalators and elevators 
in the new building to facilitate trafh 
within the first four floors. Escalators 
connect the building lobby, and the 
Illinois Central station beneath it. 
Escalators also carry trafhe between the 
lobby and the first four floors of the 
building. The escalators are designed 
to operate at a rate of 120 feet per min 
ute, thirty per cent faster than a erage. 
Twenty seven automatt passenger 
elevators serve floors not reached by 
escalators, and of these the four units 
connecting the lobby with the twenty 
seventh through fortieth floors are the 


fastest in the world, reaching a top 
speed of 1,400 feet per 


Building facilities include a ground 


“<, te | Nee 
Se 
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Machine room on the 6th floor houses one of the city’s 


largest punched card installation« 


floor assembly hall which has a seat 
ing capacity of 1,000. This hall serves 
a dual purpose, Prudential uses it for 
its own functions, and also will rent 
it to outside groups when it is not 
needed by the company. Panelled in 


Philippine mahogany, the Assembly 
Hall is equipped to handle any type 
of theatre or display presentation, 
Two-level parking facilities with di 
rect access to the lobby and adjacent 
levels offer workers an opportunity to 
find parking space in crowded Chi 
cago. 
at basement level leads to a 2400 car 


A further pedestrian connection 


city-operated garage under Grant Park, 
just behind the new skyscraper 

Occupying cight floors of the new 
Mid-America 
home ofhce staff operates what is in 
effect 


ing the Prudential plan of decentral 


building, Prudential’s 
La] 


a complete home-ofhice, follow 


ized operating management 


(To page 1) 
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Jewel Tea Company 


Offices at Melrose Park, Il. 


THIS BIG BUSINESS in the food field, which was estab 
lished in 1899 by a man with a single horse and wagon and 
$700 in capital, and is now doing business in forty-two states 
and the District of Columbia, has built for itself a new 
administrative headquarters taking full advantage of a sub 
urban site for an office brilliantly conceived and executed 
with all the company's varied needs in mind, which wins 
this year's “Office of the Year" Award for offices designed 
for less than 500 employees. 


Robert Smith, (left) editor, Office Management, presents award plaque to Jewel 
Tea president George Clements, (right), at ceremony in office of Mayor of 
Chicago, Richard Daley, (center). 


oF 


Office of the Year 
whuarid of _Mewl 


(for offices designed for less 
than 500 employees) 


“CLEANLINESS AND FRIENDLI- 
NESS” is the motto that has charac- 
terized the Jewel Tea Company from 
its start as a door-to-door selling oper 
ation employing a single horse and 
wagon in 1899, to its present status as 
a multi-million dollar operation em- 
bracing door-to-door selling, the mail 
order business, and chain food stores. 

The fact that the company has 
never departed from this sentiment is 
underlined in every aspect of its new 
administrative headquarters offices in 
Melrose Park, Illinois. Cleanliness, 
of course, can be taken for granted in 
any modern office, and a degree of 
friendliness, but few offices have em 
phasized the latter quality through 
every bit of their office planning, and 
every office facility as insistently as 
Jewel has in its striking new offices in 
the suburbs of Chicago. 

Thus, waiting rooms for visitors at 
Jewel Tea have their own coat closets, 
and washrooms. Special display rooms 
are provided for salesmen who wish 
to prepare presentations for Jewel buy 
ers. Television sets are provided in 
the reception areas; hot coffee is 
served visitors waiting in them. 

The same warmth that makes such 
a distinct Impression on the casual vis 
itor is evident within the offices. At 
Jewel Tea, everyone, from clerk to 
top executive, has exactly the same 
type ol desk: a custom-designed unit 
that employs standard steel desk draw 
ers in a specially designed wooden 
frame, with a formica top. There is 
only one exception to this uniformity 
of equipment for officer as well as 
employee—the company president. He 
doesn't have the standard desk simply 
because he prefers a table for his work 
ing area rather than a desk of any type. 


The desks were designed by Harper 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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Gracefully curving stairway, complementing the design of building’s exterior, rises from 


Jewel Tea lobby 


Spacious, richly carpeted and furnished office of Jewel Tea president, George Clements, 
features huge louvered window. 
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View of warm and spacious general office area at Jewel Tea 


Richards, Chicago industrial designer, 
who was responsible for all interior 
design in the building 

In line with the same determination 
to maintain an air of open, democratic 
informality throughout the office, the 
private ofhices within the building em 
ploy walnut wall panelling to wains 
cot height, topped by clear glass, so 
that private offices are not cut off so 
completely from general office areas as 
they would be by ordinary walls. In 
private 
have been held to a minimum, and all 


addition, offices themselves 


of them are without doors. 

The new Jewel offices are not a 
clerical processing center as such, but 
an administrative and executive head 
quarters primarily. An _ L-shaped 
building of glazed grey brick designed 
by A. Epstein and Sons, Chicago, it 
follows the modern trend by having 
the entire front of the building con 
structed of floor to ceiling thermopane 
glass. <A reflecting pool in the land 
scaped area is sheltered by the two 
arms of the building. 


The two floors of the building serve 


A private office and adjoining conference room 


two distinct purposes. The first floor 
serves primarily as a merchandising 
center in which Jewel buyers talk to 
the various salesmen whose products 
Jewel may distribute. (Jewel does not 
itself manufacture the products it 
sells). The second floor is given over 
to administrative and sales operating 
groups. In line with their differing 
functions each floor has a separate re- 
ception room, the one on the second 
floor being reached by a terrazzo cov- 
ered steel spiral staircase winding up 
from first floor reception. 


The first floor has no private offices 
at all, while the second floor has the 
type of “open” private office men 
tioned above for top company officers 
only. The first floor houses switch- 
board facilities, the sample display 
rooms used by visiting salesmen, the 
photostat and mailing room and sam- 
pling rooms for testing food products 
which Jewel may be interested in 
buying. 

The first floor also houses one of 
the company’s particular prides—its 
handsome new employee cafeteria, 
where the entire office staff of 178 can 
be fed in one hour. The cafeteria is 
connected by folding doors to an em- 
ployee lounge, which not only serves 
as a recreation area for employees, but 
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also houses a control panel which can 
be used as a public address system 
within the building, to pipe music to 
employees while they work, and as a 
broadcasting station from which the 
Jewel “round-up”, a brief message 
covering events in the company—in 
effect a vocal company bulletin—is sent 
to all employees in Jewel stores just 
before the stores open each morning. 
The lounge also boasts a television 
set, a piano, and a tape recorder. 
The second floor, housing top ad 
ministrative offices, the machine ac 
counting room, the drafting room, and 
the law library, preserves the same 


clear, open look found on the first floor 


JANUARY 1956 


7 


Sunny, bright-colored cafeteria which can feed entire staff in an hour ix acoustically 


treated, warmly decorated 


by the use of the glass panels to set 
off the few private offices, and the 
generous amount of free space given 
each desk. Moreover the look of trim 
ness is accentuated by the fact that all 
units are approximately desk height. 
Fach of the L-shaped desk units has 
whatever files the worker needs for 
his particular work nearby. General 
files do not exist. The Jewel slogan as 
far as paper retention is concerned is 
“Ditch It, Don't Switch It’, and the 
results are apparent in the shipshape 
look of the entire ofhice. Dead storage 
papers are held in another Jewel office 
at Barrington, Illinois. 


] 


Even the law library follows the 


same general pattern of low harmon 
ious groupings. Occupying the center 
of the second floor the library is ac 
tually an open rectangle of bookshelves 


the same height as the surrounding 


desks. 

The clear look is further preserved 
by the absence of wastebaskets. Each 
of the custom-designed desks has its 
own self-contained “wastebasket” 
drawer. 

The entire office is wood-paneled, 
with some service facilities concealed 
by sliding panels in the bleached wal 
nut walls. Thus, various vending ma 
chines carrying candy and cigarettes 

(To page $1) 
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Offices at Wilmington, Del. 


WHAT SHOULD an office building 
be? A handsome building first of all, 
large enough to meet company needs, 
into which the various activities of the 
office can be fitted? Or a streamlined 
and efficient office layout plan, around 
which a building is then constructed? 

The traditional answer, of course, is 
the first one. Most companies plan 
ning a new building fit their activities 
into rigid architectural plans, with 
perhaps a few architectural compro 
mises to accommodate essential office 
activities, But almost invariably, ar 
chitectural plans are drawn first; office 
planning and layout is adapted to the 
plans, 

The possibility that this may not be 
the right way to build an office build 
ing, can indeed be an expensive and 
relatively ineflicient way to do it is 
suggested strongly by the new ofhices 
of the Atlas Powder Company, near 
Wilmington, Del, These offices were 


first projected 


under conventional 


methods—tentative plans were drawn 
for a building that would 


all Atlas work. The 


projected for construction were so high 


house 


clerical costs 


_ Se eae 
' vn 


Atlas Powder Company 


© OVW rere: 


that Atlas hesitated about the whole 
building venture. 


It was only when 
the problem was attacked from the 
other end: planning office layout for 
maximum efficiency and straight-line 
work flow that it was found al] Atlas 
activities could be accommodated in so 
much less space than the original re 
quirements that a new building was 
obviously ecnomical. 

In effect what Atlas did, with the 
aid of R. K. Gad, director of the 
Office Division of Shaw 
Walker, was lay out the most efficient 


Planning 


working arrangement posible for Atlas 
office activities, after which the Atlas 
architect drew the plans for the build 
ing which serves as a shell for these 
activities. 

Savings achieved from the unortho 
dox attack on office construction were 
which at 
first had hesitated about building an 


so great that the company 


office at all was enabled to put in such 
recreational facilities for employees as 
a swimming pool, tennis courts, and a 


separate cafeteria and 


recreational 
building. 


Atlas was formerly housed in rented 


Office of the Year 
vheard of Merl 


(for offices designed for more 
than 500 employees) 


The $3,500,000 air conditioned Atlas 
Building is three stories high at center 
with two-story wings, on a sixty-two 
acre tract near Wilmington, Delaware. 


quarters in downtown 


Wilmington. 
Forced to move because the company 
owning its office building needed more 
space, its original architectural esti- 
mates called for a building of 137,000 
square feet. The company felt that 
such a large building was economically 
unsound but decided to call in Gad to 
find if any space could be eliminated 
at all. 


Plans completed in month 


Shaw-Walker’s planning group (a 
completely independent activity with 
in Shaw-Walker) accepted the job on 
May 1, 1953, with a deadline for plans 
Gad and 
his team immediately began an analy 


to be presented on June I. 


sis of Atlas clerical operations as the 
first step in planning space and work 
flow arrangement tor the new office. 
This was completed on May 7. At 
the meeting that day with Atlas man 
gement, 13 


put forward by Gad and his associates 


a specihc proposals were 


as a basis for the plans to be drawn. 
These proposals ranged from standard- 
izing the 


types of equipment used 


within the office, to centralizing service 
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Executive office features ceiling-to-floor paneling, blending of light and dark woods. 
Upholstery is in fabric and leather. 
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departments, and moving some de 
partments from one operating division 
to another. They even provided tor 
elimination of a private dining roem 
in favor of one cafeteria for both em 
ployees and ofhicers. 

Management agreed to each of the 
thirteen proposals, and detailed layout 
plans were begun on May 8, and were 
completed on May 29, On June 2, pre 
sentation was made of the detailed 
plans, and the building architect, G. 
Morris Whiteside II, of Wilmington, 
agreed that a building could be con 
structed around the plans prepared by 
Gad and his associates, 

The building committee, approved 
the detailed plans, but would line 
management? One of the sharpest re 
ductions in = space requirements 
Shaw-Walker 


plans was won by reducing to an ab 


achieved through the 
solute minimum the number of private 
offices; seventy per cent of private or 
semi-private office space originally allo 
cated was deleted. Departments were 
being shifted in the plans from one au- 


70 


Company cafeteria provides employees with well-planned, economical meals 


thority to another. Individual depart 
mental services were being centralized. 

The line management was sold, in 
a series of individual interviews with 
Gad and Atlas top management held 
in a Wilmington hotel room. By June 
7 the planners were ready to begin to 
fill in all details on their first plans. 
By the fifteenth, they were able to 
present their complete plan for the 
interior treatment of the office, includ 
ing columns, floor, wall, and color 
treatment, and by the 23rd of June, 
the architect had accepted all their 
suggestions and agreed that a work 
able building could be built around 
them. 

Gad's services did not end there. He 
advised the publicity campaign used 
to sell the new office to company em- 
ployees, many ol whom were at first 
reluctant to move from downtown 
Wilmington; he advised the recreation 
al facilities that the company finally 
built, and he suggested the plans used 
to sell the building project to a subur- 


ban community which had always 


a] 
fir 
- 


q 


office 


previously refused to permit 
building construction. 

What does it look like, this un 
orthodox office which is such a suecess? 
It is a clean-lined functional building, 
with a three-story center section and 
two two-story wings. A covered cor 
ridor extends backward from the cen 
ter wing to the employee cafeteria and 
recreation facilities, which are housed 
in a separate building. Thus, the com 
pany has open space between its main 
building and a subsidiary building that 
allows for future expansion of office 
space if necessary. Within, the layout 
is plain and functional, but roomy. 
In no case have good working condi 
tions been sacrificed to conserve space 
The almost complete elimination of 
enclosed space has given many func 
tions more room than is usual. 

In the introductory statements made 
with the letter of transmission accom- 
panying the Atlas layouts, Gad wrote: 

“1. A new building should provide 
space that can be economically built 

(To page 80) 
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Republic National Bank 
of Dallas 


Offices at 
Dallas, Tex. 


GLEAMING under the bright South 
western sky, the new forty-story head 
Republic National 
Bank of Dallas is the sort of building 


quarters of the 


that could only happen in Texas. From 
gold leaf balustrades on the U-shaped 
mezzanine above the main banking 
floor, (itself occupying just a little less 
than an acre of unobstructed space,) 


Office of the Year 
dard of Merit 


(for offices designed for 
more than 500 employees) 


to palatial executive reception = sulte 
and private dining room on the top 
floor of the building, the new Texas 


bank has 


achieved the spectacular on every floor 


deliberately sought and 
and in every department. 

This attitude, which may seem un 
orthodox in the light of traditional 
banking practices, has a basis of hard 


common sense in Texas. The oil and 
| 
cattle state is enjoying an unprece 
dented boom. Fortunes are being made 
overnight. Banks are expanding fast 
with the burgeoning of the state's 
wealth; the very rapidity of the ex 
pansion has « reated a fierce competitive 
ness among Texas financial institu 


tions. The spectacular creates discus 


Rotunda entrance leads to main banking floor; gold-plated mezzanine appears above 
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A forest of business machines marks the transit department on the fourth floor 
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the name of 
known, the better 
the bank, the more business 


sion, discussion makes 
the bank 


known 
it will attract. 


better 


Thus, the spectacular features of 
the Republic 


they do, an aggressive and consistent 


National, overlying as 


sales campaign to win the bank new 
friends and customers, and a hard core 
of sound intelligent banking practice, 
make up a three-pronged attack that 
Republic National 
attract attention and customers, 


is employing to 


Designed by Harrison and Abram 
New 
with Gill & 


York, in collaboration 
Harel] 


Dallas, the new bank building success 


ovitz, ot 


& Associates, of 


fully strives for the luxury touch from 
basement motor bank to officers’ dining 
room, A rotunda on the street level 
(which also houses many of Dallas’ 
smartest shops) is bisected by a double 
bank of escalators leading to the main 
floor. A 


staircase also winds up to the second 


banking graceful circular 
floor on one side of the entrance ro 


tunda. 


Gold baleony greets visitors 


The main banking floor is perhaps 
the most dazzling of the bank’s many 
Most spec- 
tacular of course is the brightly gleam 


spectacular innovations, 
ing gold leafed balcony which extends 
in a horseshoe curve receding from the 
The 


gilded balcony, unsupported by pillars, 


escalator and staircase entrance. 


seems to hang above the gold and gray 
terrazzo banking floor that stretches 
back for 316 feet, and is 110 feet wide. 
The wide expanse of floor is completely 
unbroken except for lounge areas in 
the center, and tellers’ cages, and New 
Accounts and Loan and Discount de 
partments which are aligned against 


each wall. The officers’ platform is 
located to the rear of the escalator and 
stairwell entrance, so that the effect 
of unbroken and uncluttered space is 
preserved for the visitor's first view 
of the banking floor. 

The mezzanine third floor, beyond 


the gold plated balcony, houses execu 


tive row for the bank’s officers. The 
varying decor which is so striking 
throughout the new Dallas bank is 


first apparent here, where the keynote 
is eighteenth century. Although each 
given area of the bank follows a single 
decorative theme, the range of styles 
chosen for different areas is very wide, 


giving a pleasing variety between va- 


JANUARY 1956 


Trust department occupies most of the office tower 


section on the fifth level; 


extends into bank wing. 


rious areas of the building. Mrs. 
Reuben N. Knox, of New York, was 
interior designer for the bank. 

The bank 
floors of a solid rectangular building 
from the sleek 
Dallas's tallest 


proper occupies eight 


extending modern 


tower which is struc 
ture. The balance of the tower is de 
voted to rental space, except lor the 
thirty-fifth floor which is given over 
to the officers’ dining room, and the 
president's own private lounge and 
dining room. 

The fourth floor houses the account 
Ing and the bookkeeping departments, 
central station for the 


as well as the 


pneumatic tube system that ties to 
gether all the bank’s various depart- 
ments. The mail department and the 
Transit Department are also located 
on the fourth floor. This floor thus 


has grouped the various activities that 


make possible the speediest and most 
efficient movement of the 255,000 in 
dividual items of business which the 


bank 


one day can be presented for payment 


handles daily. Checks received 


the next business day in any major 
city in the country through the smooth 
functioning of these tightly grouped 
departments, and the speedy tempo 
they have established 

The eighth floor houses one of the 
bank’s most valuable good will assets 
the Auditorium, which is equipped 
with the most modern equipment tor 
every type of presentation, and which 

lent free of charge by the bank to 
any reputable group which wishes to 
hold a meeting, provided the purpos 


hHon-comimere ial 


of the meeting 1s 
Since the bank's opening, more than 
240 meetings have been held in the 


(To page 80) ‘ 
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Manufacturers Trust Co. 
Fifth Avenue offices—New York 


THE MANUPACTURERS TRUST 
COMPANY, reversing almost single- 
handedly a century-old tradition which 
decreed that bank buildings be massive 
and forbidding, is responsible for one 
of the most unusual and architecturally 
exciting “showcase” buildings in an 
era which specializes in buildings that 
soar, rather than overwhelm. 


Its new Fifth Avenue offices in New 
York City are literally a showcase, 
walled entirely with enormous glass 
panes hung curtain fashion from steel 
beams. Structurally, the building, de 
signed by Skidmore, Owings & Merrill, 
of New York, is as solid as a fortress, 
with floors supported by interior struc 
tural columns. Yet the glass curtains, 


First floor area serves for quick transactions: check cashing, payrolls, ete. 


ve > sf 


(for offices designed for less 
than 500 employees) 


hung from the floors rather than set 
in rigid frdmes to allow for expansion 
and contraction, give the entire build- 
ing an air of grace and lightness that 
would be spectacular in any structure, 
that is almost revolutionary in a bank. 

Within the building, the first two 
stories are devoted to the actual routine 
of banking—check cashing, receiving 
and paying counters, loan activities. 
The third and fourth floors contain 
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efficiently arranged units for the han 
dling of personal loans, mortages and 
real estate transactions. The fifth 
floor houses executive offices, includ 
ing a lounge, a board room and kit 
chen. 

Careful attention to detail has been 
the major consideration throughout 
the building. Line, scale, color and 
material create a beautifully unihed 
visual experience and an air of quiet, 
graceful serenity. 

Visitors and customers alike are im 
pressed by the balance between the ef 
ficiency of working lay-out and the 
pleasant, gracious tmosphere. There 
1S little hard and tast physical division 
of space. The overall impression 1s of 
light and air, with vast open areas. 

The banking counters are construct 
ed of marble and macassar ebony; the 
lack of precise space arrangement here 
makes it possible to regulate with 


1 1 1 
ease the number oO tellers necessary 


for rush hour business. While an 
enormous yellow metallic screen di 


vides public and work space, the 


Above: escalator from first to second floor. Below: Bookkeeping department on 


a ill 


third floor 
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building 


unity of that space remains intact, and 
there is none of the feeling of rigid 
barriers so often found in banks. 
Despite the fact that the building is a 
glass case, seemingly vulnerable to glare 
from the outside, it is shielded by the 
tall buildings surrounding it, and is 
further protected by having no re 
flectivity. Clever designing of the in 
terior ceilings 1S partly responsible lor 
this. The ceilings are made of thin 


corrugated plastic, above which ar 


thousands of cold cathode tubes. Thus 
the interior brilliance offsets the ex 
terior glare of sun and sky. It is 


also because of this combination that 


(To page 80) 


In foreground, recreation and lounge area for employees; background, employees’ lunchroom 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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At night, the house that labor built—headquar- 

ters of the International Brotherhood of Team- 

sters—glows and sparkles on the edge of Capi- 
tol Hill in Washington, D. C. 


International Brotherhood 


of ‘Teamsters 
Offices at Washington, D. C. 


THE FACT that modern unions are the handsome four-story building, de 


themselves big business, as well as signed by Chicago's Holabird & Offi ) ; 


potent political forces, is underlined by Root & Burgee, embodies both luxury 


| 
the quarters and the location of the and top efhciency in one spectacular heard of Met 


new headquarters office building of package. 
the International Brotherhood of Team Most striking feature of the exterior 
sters. of the new building is the “picture (for offices designed for 


. hex & . Uo 
Executive center for the world’s window” effect achieved by the use less than 500 employees) 


largest union, with 1,400,000 members, of blue-tinted glass set in bronze trames 


Use of draw drapes and angled walls gives President's office extra dimension, separation 
of desk area and comfortable conference corner, 
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Penthouse lounge for employees overlooks plant-lined canopied terrace 


Entrance lobby and reception room on first floor are glass walled on street side and 
provide contrast by use of light and dark marble opposite entrance 


for the entire front facade on the sec 
ond and third floor levels. The fact 
that the two glass-walled floors are 
projected forward slightly from the 
main facade, and the color contrast of 
the blue tinted glass against the white 
Georgia marble of which the building 
is constructed, adds to the dramatic 
effect. 

The use of plain glass to band the 
first floor gives the entire massive 
structure an appearance of almost float 
ing in the air. 

The aura of wealth and power sug 
gested by the exterior 15 preserved in 
the interior of the new building. The 
visitor approaching the building walks 
up entrance steps flanked by flagstone 
terraces, He enters a large and hand 
some entrance lobby, which aside from 
the glass street wall, has walls of light 
marble, relieved just opposite the en 
trance by a projecting panel of dark 
St. Laurent marble. The lobby floor 
is dark terrazzo; the lobby columns are 
faced with Venetian glass tile mosaic. 
Interior planting areas seem to bring 
the landscaped terraces through the 
front glass wall into the lobby proper. 


= 


The rich tones and surfaces of the 


lobby are emphasized by accent ligh 


ights in the ceiling. 


ing from spot] 

The remainder of the first floor is 
given over to meeting rooms, a bronze 
screened checkroom, and the elevator 
well. Of the meeting rooms, by far 
the most impressive is the- main meet 
ing room, which has been designed as 
a theatre capable of seating 500 per 
sons. The theatre is not only equipped 
with motion picture projection equip 
ment; it can even be used for Cinema 


scope showings. 
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While dwarfed by the main meeting 
room, the remaining first floor con 
ference rooms would be envied by 
many of the country’s powerful cor 


porations Panelled in oak and wal 


nut, each has an exterior wall of clear 


glass opening on the landscaped terrace 

The second, third, and fourth floors 
of the building are given over to gen 
eral and executive ofhces. Carpeting 
and wood panelling preserve the same 
rich note in these higher floors that 
is struck so quickly in the entrance 
lobby. 

One of the most impressive features 
in a generally imposing building is 
the penthouse lounge above the fourth 
story \ terrace outside the penthouse, 
protected from the hot Wash ngton 
sun by a rooltop canopy, provides a 
unique recreation area for employees 


Well-equipped duplicating center simplifies problem of Union's heavy commu. 
nications load with subsidiary offices, individual members 


Stock room clears mail and all outgoing supplies to local unions and councils 
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An adjoining small kitchen is used 
for coffee breaks. 

The new ofhces represent a trend 
within the union toward tighter cen 
tralization of all Teamster activities. 
Thus, the new building houses not 
only the International officers and their 
chief aids, but also has office space for 
each of the union’s 16 operating div 
isions, as well as working areas for 
publicity, research, a library, and gen 
eral clerical operations. 

Functioning mainly as an executive 
and adwrinistrative center, the new 
building has a conyparatively small 
general office. But there is no line of 
demarcation between the luxuriousness 
of the private offices and meeting 
rooms, and the general ofhce area. 
That, too, 45 carpeted; that too has 
rich draperies. All interiors were fur- 
nished by the Office Equipment Com 
pany of Chicago, 

Record storage rooms, as well as 
mailing, receiving, and shipping rooms 
are located in the basement as is a 
filtyear garage, Three electronically 
controlled automatic elevators, and one 
service elevator serve the buildings. 

Located as it is, adjacent to the 
nation’s Capitol, with that gleaming 
white structure visible from its office 
and penthouse windows, the new 
Teamsters office is tangible and dra 
matic proof of the tremendous increase 
in prestige and influence that has been 
achieved by the American labor move- 
ment in the past few decades 


Suppliers’ List 

ADDING AND CALCULATING 
MACHINES: Burroughs Corp., Remington 
Rand, In 

BOOKKEEPING 
Rand, Ine 

DICTATING MACHINES: Thomas A. Edi 
son Co 

INTERCOMMUNICATING SYSTEM: Web 
ster Electric, 

PILE CABINETS: Remington Rand, Ine., 
Steelcase, Inc 

PHOTOSTAT: Photostat Corp. 

REPRODUCTION POUIPMENT 
graph-Multigraph Corp 

TELEPAX SYSTEM: Western Union 

IIME RECORDING DEVICES: IBM Corp. 

SAFES AND VAULTS: Diebold, Inc., Rem- 
ington Rand, Inc 

TYPEWRITERS: IBM Corp., Remington 
Rand, Ine 

STEEL SHELVING: Andrews Office Supply 
Co, 

FOLDING MACHINERY: Davidson Corp, 

MAILING MACHINERY: Pitney-Bowes, Inc. 

MUSIC: Tempo, Ine, 

TELEVISION; Tempo, Ine. 

CARPETS: Jack P. Schwartz, Chicago. 

FURNITURE: Stow Davis, Inc. Steelcase, 
Inc. 


MACHINES Remington 


Addresso 


|) 


Atlas— 
(From page 70) 


and arranged for the functions of the 
occupant, and, at the same time, con- 
tain a flexibility that lends itself to 


change. 


“2. A building, outside the city 
proper, should give all of its occupants 
the advantage of the suburban loca 
tion. In this respect, we feel that it is 
desirable to provide an unbroken view 
of the grounds to as many people as 
possible. We think that the additional 
cost of a building that will permit all 
working spaces to be placed within 
thirty-five feet of the windows is war 
ranted, We believe that money 1s 
well spent that provides better than 
average public rooms such as cafeteria, 
recreation rooms, etc.” 

The proof that you can sometimes 
have your cake and eat it too 1s a con 
crete reality in the new Wilmington 
office that achieved both of these ob 
yectives handsomely, and more than 
handsomely in the case of the em 
ployee recreational fac ilites—at a cost 
so much lower than its original esti 
mates for a conventionally built office 
building. 


Suppliers’ List 
EXECUTIVE FURNITURE AND RUGS: H 
Feinberg Furniture Co., John Wanamaker 
OFFICE PURNITURE AND EQUIPMENT 
Shaw Walker, 1.B.M Remington Rand 
Art Metal, Republi Steel Corp., Allied 
Steel Products Co 


Manufacturers Trust 
(From page 76) 


passersby can see into the bank instead 
of being confronted only by their own 
reflections in the huge panes of glass. 

Another unusual feature of the bank 
is the three offices set aside on the firith 
floor for “visiting firemen”. They are 
accommodations for bank officers from 
other branches, or banks, and out-ol 
towners; secretarial and telephone ser 
vices are provided for those who make 
use of the offices. Here too is the same 
air of subtle design and achievement 
of dignity with a light touch that is 
characteristic of the bank. 

The board room, also on the fifth 
floor, boasts a beautiful macassar ebony 
table with a seating capacity of 25 
people, and looks out on a graveled 
terrace lined with potted trees. The 


table can be reduced to accommodate 


12 people for smaller or more inform- 
al meetings. The board room, which 
is also sometimes used for a dining 
area, has a small kitchen located di 
rectly behind it. 

Interior design and furnishings were 
handled by Eleanor LeMaire, of New 
York. 

Perhaps the most apt comment on 
the new building that is such a shin 
ing addition to New York's glittering 
Fifth Avenue, was made by one Bf 
the men who worked on the project. 
He said that it was more like “jewelry 
than a building.” True as the com- 
ment is, it és a building, and an ef 
ficient and workable one, which may 
well add new dimensions and new 
imagination to office construction for 


years to come. 


Suppliers’ List 

CHAIRS: Edgewood Furniture Co., Do More 
Chair Co 

DESKS AND TABLES Huller Furniture Co., 
The Nahon Co. 

DESK ACCESSORIES: Froclich Leather Co., 
Smith Metal Arts Co., Inc 

PENS: Sheaffer Pen Co 

NAME PLATES: Winters Stamp Mig. Co 

SOFAS: Huller Furniture Co 

METAI FURNITURI Securit Steel Co, 
Inc., sold through General Steel Product 
Corp 

CARPET: Ernest Treganowan, Inc., Kent Co 
tikyan, Ine. 

LEDGER DESK and LEDGER FILI Rem- 
ington Rand, In 

ADDING MACHINES National Cash Reg 


iste! 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES Burrough 
Corp 

COMPTOMETRY MACHINES: Monroe Cal 
culating Co 


' 1 
Underwood Corp., Royal 


PYPEWRITERS 
Typewriter Co 

SHELVING: General Steel Products Cory 

LOCKERS: General Steel Products Corp 


Republic— 
(From page 73) 


auditorium by various Dallas groups, 
with a total attendance of more than 
20,000. 

This free use of the auditorium il 
lustrates again the bank’s policy of 
extending itself to give service to its 
community, and to make itself known 
and liked by as many people as pos 
sible in the community. The same 
concept is shown in the guided tours 
which are held by the bank for every 
one who wishes to come. These tours, 
conducted by specially trained em 
ployees, are held free of charge, and 
are completely informal; a tour party 
departs on a complete exploration of 
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the building as often as a large enough 
group to form a party gathers. Five 
hundred people a day are currently 
touring the building. 

This deliberate attempt to take the 
bank to the 


community goes even 


further, however. Periodic radio spot 
announcements urge Dallas listeners 
to come see the new bank, and a whole 
host of informal gaily illustrated bro 
chures outline specit banking serv 
ices of interest to the individual and 
the community, 

The concept of taking the bank to 
its potential customers, instead of wait 
ing for the customers to appear, was 
shown even in the early stages of con 
struction of the building when special 
canopies and chairs were provided tor 
the “sidewalk superintendents” fascin 
ated by the building of the tallest 
structure south of 4 hicago. 

Nor is this aggressive and produc 
tive, if unorthodox form of banking, 
restricted to Dallas and the state of 
Texas. A network of bank representa 
tives working out of Republic’s indus 
trial department are continually on the 
road trying to attract new industry to 
Dallas If a company shows interest 
in establishing facilities in Dallas, the 
bank’s entire machinery goes into ac 
tion to provide everything from neces 
sary facts and figures to finding hous 
services tor the 


fle« =. 


potential 
Republic 


functions as a one-concern Chamber 


ing and 
Texas concern. In 
of Industrial Development for the 
fast-growing Texas city. 


g the Dallas sky 
| 


line, the new bank building is sym 


Proudly dominatin 


| 


bolized by the rotating beacon on its 


yieaming metal tower that casts a 
beam that can be seen for 120 miles. 
For Republic is reaching out constantly 
to its community, its state, and its area 
to make Dallas the financial « ipital ol 
a rich new empire, and itself the large St 


financial institution of Dallas. 


Suppliers’ List 

AUTOMATIC SIGNAL SYSTEM: The Auto 
call Co 

AUTOMATIC TIME SERVICE SYSTEM: The 

Audichron Co 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


Burrough 


Lo 

CALCULATORS: Marchant Calculators, In 
Monroe Calculating Machine Co. In 
Friden Calculating Machine Co 


DICTAPHONES: Dictaphone Corp 

LLECTRICAL PROTECTIVE DEVICE: Amer 
ican District Telegraph Co 

INTERCOMMUNICATION SYSTEM: Web 
ster Teletalk 

TIME RECORDING EQUIPMENT: Simplex 
I wc Recorder ( “ 
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ADDRESSOGRA?PH Address 
graph Cory} 

MAILING MACHINES: Pitney-Bow Inc 

MICROFILMING MACHINES: Recordak 
Cory 

PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
copy Equipment Co 

KARDEX: Remington Rand, Inc 

rYPEWRITERS 


ygraph Mulu 


American Photo 


Business Ma 


Internationa 


chines Corp., Royal Typewriter Co 
DESK ACCESSORIES: Froclich Leather Cratt 
Co., Esterbrook Pen Co 


OFFICE FURNITURE: Dallas Office Supp! 


Co., Fetzer Furniture Corp., French and 
English Furniture Co Inc., LeFebure 
Corp. Saybolt & Cleland, Schmeig & Lot 


zian, Stanley Mig. Co 
STEEL SHELVING: Dea 
VAULT EQUIPMENT: Diebold, Inc 
LOCKERS: Dealer Equipment Co 


Equipment 


Jewel- 
(From page 67) 


are located in the office, but they are 
not visible until they're in use, Sliding 
panels cover them. 


A unique material ts used for the 


floors in all offices—unwaxed cork 
The first time unwaxed cork has ever 
been used in such volume, it was 
chosen by Jewel after experiments in 
another ofhice had shown it was dur 
ible, comfortable to walk on, and fairly 


easy to maintain, 


Clear and uncluttered as the ofhces 
are, they are not in the least austere 
(his is accounted for mainly by the 
richness of the materials and color 
which are so striking at first sight of 
Jewel—the blending of floor and walls 
ind desks in one warm whole Jut 
ther touches have been added to keep 
the functional look trom becom ny in 
any way the grim look. Pictures are 
used extensively on the walls of general 


Small decorative touches 


clocks break the 


ofhce areas 
such as handsome 


Alternating light and 


long wall panels. 
dark color tones in the cork floors give 
them a pattern appearance, 


The basement is not neglected in 


the Jewel Tea building. Besides hous 
ing a garage for company ofhcers’ cars, 
and for company automobiles, it also 
has a barber shop, which 1s. staffed 
three days a week, and a store where 
employees may buy ata discount prod 
ucts distributed by the company. 

A further parking lot behind the 
building accommodates employee cars 


Handsome as they are, the Jewel 


ofhces are not just good looking. A 
definite pattern of good planning un 
derlies the 


arrangement of depart 


ments. Thus the L shape of the build 


ing permits departmental executives to 
be in close touch with each other, since 
thev are located on the inner arms ol 
the L. and still be near their depart 
ments which are grouped across the 
arms of the L, 

Entirely air conditioned, the build 
ing has individual zone heat control, 

Warm and handsome, yet in every 
way a model of operating efficiency, 


in Melrose Park 


could serve as a prototype tor the “ad 


Jewel's new home 


ministrative center” which may be 
come so important in the American 


structure as data processing 


clerical 
centers take on more and more ol the 


routine mass of clerical details, 


Suppliers’ List 


CHAIRS Steelcase Inc } a, ¢ hau cw 
York 

DESKS: Steelcase, Ine 

FILE CABINETS: Steelcase, In 

LOBBY PURNTTURE: Has Richard 

MAILROOM BINS: General Fireproofing ¢ 

STATIONERY: Horders, In 


Prudential 
(From page 64) 


In line with this policy ol decentral 
ization, Prudential has opened in the 
past seven years five regional home ol 
fices, each a complete operating insur 
ance headquarters lor ws area, The 
Chicago building embodies the wealth 
of building and ofhce operations ex 
perience the firm has gained in its 
previous ventures. 


Within, the 


| 
same careful planning, and solid good 


building exhibits the 


judgment that it does in outward 


appearance The Prudential ofhces 


are not lavish in any sense of the word, 
but they are spacious, efhcrent looking, 
and comfortable to work in; they de 
rive their own attractiveness trom then 


More over, 


they have been designed for ultimate 


clean, functional design. 


flexibility to meet changing company 
needs, 

Thus, three of the floors occupied 
by Prudential already have installed 
cooling 


idditional air 
offset the 


equipin nt to 


1 
cooling = requireme nts that 


} 


may be met yy an ultimate concen 


tration of electronic ma hine units The 


electrical network built into the floors 


space between stories divides into a 
two-duct system in which on cell 
is used for power, and the next tor 
telephone and intercom Since the 
cells are on six4oot centers, it is thus 


ossible to reach a power or telephone 
t = § ted | 
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outlet on almost any square foot of 
the entire office area. Movable par 
titions throughout the Prudential work 
ing areas make interior space com 
pletely flexible. 

The system which provides pleasant 
music for all general office areas in 
Prudential can also be used as a pub 
lic address system. 

Another feature of the smoothly-or- 
ganized Prudential area is the vertical 
mail conveyor that serves the building. 
Mail carrying cars are mounted at 
regular intervals on a continuous chain 
which receives trays in the upward 
direction, and discharges them on its 
trip downward, The entire system is 
completely automatic: loaded trays 
placed on a loading station window 
are automatically moved into the first 
empty carriage. The carriages also 
discharge their burdens automatically 
at any floor designated by the mail 
room attendants; a dial system at the 
sending point activates a mechanism 
at the receiving floor which pulls the 
particular tray carrying that floor’s mail 
from the carriage as it passes by. 

The monumental newcomer to Chi 
cago’s skyline is an important new 
factor in the city’s economic life, as 
well as an addition to its architecture. 


If the new Mid-America office were an 


independent company, it would be the 
fourteenth largest insurance company 
in North America. Moreover, the 
solution found by Prudential and the 
railroad to the long-standing stale 
mate over building on the air rights 
above the Illinois Central tracks can 
instigate a whole new era of modern 
office construction in downtown Chi 
cago. 

In every way, the new Prudential 
Mid-America Home Office represents 
a solid and substantial step forward 
for the company—and for the com 
munity. 


Suppliers’ List 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES, PUNCHED 
CARD: International Busine Machines 
Corp 

ADDING MACHINES:  Burrough Corp 
Clary Corp., Monroe Calculating Machine 
Co., Victor Adding Machine Co 

ADDRESSING MACHINES: Addressograph 
Multigr iph ( orp 

BOOKKEEPING MACHINES: Burroughs 
Corp., National Cash Register Co 

CALCULATING MACHINES: Friden Cal 
culating Machine Co., Marchant Calcula 
tors, Inc., Monroe Calculating Machine Co 

CHAIRS: Art Metal Construction Co., Gen 
eral Fireprooling Co., The Orsemgo Co., 
Taylor Chair Co 

Hk h SIGNI R Dodd Ca., Im 

CHECK ENDORSER: Cummins-Chicago 
Corp 


DATING STAMP: International Business Ma- 
chines Corp 

DESKS: General Fireproofing Co., The Orsen- 
wo Co 

DICTATING MACHINES: Thomas A. Edi- 
son, Inc 

DUPLICATING MACHINES: Addressograph- 
Multigraph Corp., A. B. Dick Co., Amer- 
ican Automatic Typewriter Co 

FILES: General Fireproofing Co., Rol-Dex 
Div., Hamilton Mfg. Co 

MICROFILMER: Recordak Corp. 

NUMBERING MACHINES: Bates Mfg. Co., 
William A. Force & Co 

MAILING MACHINES: Pitney-Bowes, Inc 

LETTER OPENERS: The Hirscher Co. Inc. 

PAPER CUTTERS: Challenge Machinery Co 

PAPER JOGGERS: The Syntron Corp 

BURSTER-AIMPRINTER: Moore Business 
Forms, Inc 

PHOTOCOPY FQUIPMENT: Charles Brun 
ing Co., Inc., Cormac Industries, Photostat 
Corp., Haloid Company 

SAFES: Diebold, Inc., Herring-Hall-Marvin 
Sate Co 

SHELVING: General Fireproofing Co., Lyon 
Metal Products, Inc 

STAPLER: Bates Mfg. Co 

rYPEWRITERS: International Business Ma 
chines Co., Royal Ty 
wood Corporation 

SORTERS: LeFebure Corp., Remington Rand, 
In 

VISIBLE RECORD EQUIPMENT: Acme Visi 
ble Records, Inc., Remington Rand, Inc 

INDEX SYSTEMS: Remington Rand, Inc 

COMPOSING MACHINE: Ralph C. Coxhead 
Corp 

CARPETING: Alexander Smith, Inc., Mohawk 
Carpet Mills, Inc., Nye-Wait Co., Inc 


pewriter Ce., Under 


1950—Award Winners—1954 


For offices designed for 
more than 500 persons 


1950 


“Office of the Year” Award 


Phillip Morris & Co., Lid, 
New York, N. Y. 


John Hancock Mutual Life 
Insurance Company 
Boston, Mass. 


Awards of Merit 


For offices designed for 
less than 500 persons 


United States Steel Corp. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


General Petroleum Corp. Cresap, MeCormick & Paget 


Los Angeles, Calif. 


Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


New York, N. Y. Loan 


First Federal Savings and 


New York, N. Y. 


For offices designed for 
more than 500 persons 


Prudential Insurance Co. 
of America 
Houston, Texas 


For offices designed for 
less than 500 persons 


Awards of Merit 


Pan American 
Life Insurance Co. 
New Orleans, La. 


Toledo, Peoria & 
Western Railroad 
East Peoria, IL 


1953 


“Office of the Year” Award 


Association 


Chicago, Il, 


1951 


“Office of the Year” Award 


United Nations Secretariat 
New York, N. Y. 


Awards of Merit 
Dun & Bradstreet, Ine. 


The Texas Co. 


Aluminum Co. of America 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FE. tL. du Pont de Nemours 
and Co. 
Newark, Del. Seattle, Wash. 


The Mennen Co. 
Morristown, N. J 


Awards of Merit 


Associated Grocers 
Co-Op 


Brown Shoe Co. 


New Orleans, La. St. Louis, Mo. 


Northwestern Mutual 


New York, N. Y. Fire Ass'n. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Farm Bureau Insurance 
Companies 
Columbus, Ohio 


1952 


“Office of the Year” Award 


Lever House, 
Lever Bros, Co. 


New York, N, Be 


First National Bank & 
Trust Co. 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 


Celanese Corp. 
Charlotte, N. C. & Loan Association 


The Sacramento Bee 
Sacramento, Calif. 


Utica Mutual Insurance 
New Hartford, N. Y. 


1954 


“Office of the Year” Award 


General Foods 


White Plains, N. Y. 


Calumbian Carbon 


New York, N. Y. 

Awards of Merit 

Standard Federal Savings 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Thomas & Betts 
Elizabeth, N. J. 
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IT HAS BEEN some years since this 
magazine chose the title “Tools of the 
Office” 


views of office equipment. In taking a 


for its monthly series of re 


look at the status of ofhce equipment 
at the beginning of 1956, it seems es 
pecially appropriate to reflect on what 
is actually implied by that title. 

Too often, it appears, an ofhice 
will decide that it wants a calculator, 
or an accounting machine, or an item 
without 


ot duplic aling equipment, 


particular 
equipment will actually do the job 


really being sure that the 
the company wants done, This is 
not to say that the equipment is in- 
adequate. Rather it 1s to object to 


that point of view that assumes that 


JANUARY 1956 


TOOLS 
OF THE OFFICE 


A review of current office equipment 


by Robert Beeman, Managing Editor, Office Management 


a job can be fitted to the machine, 
rather than the machine to the job 
Office equipment, in other words, 
should be regarded as tools with which 
to do a job, and jobs should not tx 
invented or distorted merely to justily 
The em 


yhasis, in short, should be on system: 
I 


the purchase ot a machine. 


rather than on equipment. 

On the other hand, a new machine 
will often make possible changes in 
systems that had never been thought 
of before, or at least were not feasible 
until the machine was put on the 
market. 

For example, certain new equipment 
makes it possible lor management to 


keep a running account of is inven 


tory status, or to know pres isely how its 


sales in a given region are progressing. 


g 
The information can now be supplied 
daily—perhaps even hourly—with 
modern equipment. Thereby manage 
ment has wcquired new controls that 
permit it to take action taster than 
it could before. It can do a better job, 
This would not have been possible 
without the machine 

This example should suggest an im 
portant principle. A new machine may 
do a given job faster or more accur 
ately than it has been done betore. 


Perhaps this is important perhaps it 


isnt Perhaps, in licu of, or in ad 
lition, to thes i complishments, it 
offers management new access to 
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kinds of imformation it couldn’t have 
before. This may be of supreme im- 
portance, 

There is a tremendous urge in to- 
day's office to mechanize all possible 
operations. New developments make 
it possible to transfer almost any cleri 
cal procedure to mechanical, and even 
automatic methods. But the overriding 
question must continue to be—is it 
economically sound? Does it justify 
the cost? 

This principle is simple enough to 
state. Yet it is often difficult for man- 
agement to anticipate all the costs in 
mechanizing—or not mechanizing. It 
is true that the cost of a machine may 
be readily calculable, including main- 
tenance, service, depreciation, and sup- 
plies for it, It may be easy to figure 
the cost of labor involved in operating 
it, as opposed to the salary costs in- 
curred in following some other pro- 
cedure. The cost of space to house the 
equipment may be measured against 
the space required for alternative oper 
ations, 

But there are subtler factors. A sys 
tem introduced in one department may 
influence the operations of another. 
For example, a small company may 
find that it could save money in the 
storage of certain legal records by 
microfilming them, if it weren't that 
the volume was too small to justify the 
cost of microfilming equipment, At 
the same time, it may find that it 
could save itself time and effort in its 
billing operations by microfilming or- 
iginal sales slips and sending the or- 
iginals to the customer instead of item- 
izing the transactions on the state- 
ment; yet the volume of operation 
again does not warrant the cost of 
microfilming. When the two opera 
tions are considered together, however, 
the possible savings from each may 
very well combine to justify investing 
in the equipment. 

In other words, management today 
is beginning to realize that it cannot 
really afford to look on its diverse op 
erations as separate and independent. 
It is beginning to appreciate that a 
business is often greater than the sum 
of its parts, It is becoming aware that 
there are opportunities for savings 
never before observed, by the process 
of “integrating” many individual op 
erations into a large overall plan. 


Accordingly, the systems expert is 
growing in importance, for he is likely 
to have a better view of the total op- 


84 


eration than does the 
head. Time and 


department 
motion studies are 
now being seen in the office as well as 
in the factory. Business forms are 


being redesigned to serve multiple 
functions, rather than merely one or 
two. New machines are being created 
Above all, the 


old concepts of departmental bound 
aries are 


to perform new jobs. 


falling, for true integration 
means that each department must be 
coordinated with every other. 
Throughout the present excitement 
about automation in the office, the 
manulacturers of  ofhce equipment 
have been busy designing new ma 


Much of 


this new equipment can be invaluable 


chines and new processes. 


if used for the right purposes, 

dut the public, it sometimes appears, 
has been so dazzled by the mathe 
matical acrobatics of the giant elec 
tronic calculator that it has not al 
ways noticed that a newly devised 


plastic scale may provide it with all 


the new short cuts it may need to cal- 
culate a small payroll most efficiently 
~and at negligible expense. 

The machine, it should be said, is 
for those who can use it. But it should 
not be forgotten that many manual 
methods also can be productive—for 
those who can use them. Again, the 
governing factor is the economics of 
the situation. 

In the pages which follow will be 
found a number of comments on va 
rious types of office equipment. It will 
be noticed that it is this overall view 
that is stressed—that the emphasis is 
on “integration” and on system. What 
is significantly new in 1956 is not so 
much this thing called automation, 
but rather the willingness to look at 
the total picture—to see whether tra- 
ditional procedures are still right or 
whether it is time to find a new ap- 
proach, to be willing to discard old 
methods if better new ones can be 
found, 


Adding and (¢ ‘aleulating Machines 


FIGURES are so vital a part of mod 
ern business operations that the ability 
to digest and understand them may 
be taken as a measure of the ability 
Naturally 
appeared 
early in the history of man’s inven- 
tiveness. At least one of these—the 
abacus 


to operate a_ business. 


enough, figuring devices 


proved to be so well designed 
that skilled operators have been able 
to beat users of the modern adding 
machine regularly in contests of speed. 
A modern machine succeeded in out- 
distancing the abacus only a year ago. 
instru 
ment, which was for so long unable 


Nevertheless, this modern 


to outrun its ancient rival, is neither 
a primitive nor a simple machine. Many 


In this section: 


Adding and calculating equip- 
ment, p. 84. Addressing and 
mailroom equipment, p. 144. 
Bookkeeping and accounting 
equipment, p. 136. Dictating 
equipment, p. 120. Duplicating 
equipment, p. 102, Filing equip- 
ment; office safes, p. 94. In- 
tegrated data processing equip- 
ment, p. 130. Intercommunica- 
tion equipment, p. 126. Micro- 
film equipment, p. 88. Type- 
writers, p. 116. Acoustical ma- 
terials; air conditioning equip- 
ment; floor coverings; overhead 
lighting equipment; movable 
partitions, p. 152. 


refinements are found in it. It is a 
product of a sophisticated technology. 

But the record of the abacus does 
emphasize two facts. This need to 
figure is no modern development—it 
was recognized many centuries ago 
and must be regarded as basic in 
man’s simplest economic relationships. 
And in a day in which business is 
speculating about million dollar com- 
puters, the durability of the abacus 
should remind one that a great deal 
of the nation’s day-to-day work still 
can be performed by relatively simple 
devices. 

This latter point is not insignifi 
cant. The day of the automatic office 
is not yet here. Indeed, if that term 
is considered to mean an ofhce with- 
out human control, the day of the 
automatic office will probably never 
arrive. In 1956, in any case, and 
certainly during the immediate future, 
it is clear that despite the advances in 
work-saving and work-speeding equip- 
ment, there are, and will continue to 
be, many offices and many operations 
in which the principal figuring needs 
can be taken care of by the use of un- 
complicated methods. 

Figuring devices range from the 
simplest charts, tables, and plastic 
scales to the most involved electronic 
equipment. In many cases the figur- 
ing capacity is allied with some other 
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feature, such as sorting facilities, or 
a typewriter keyboard. In such cases 

in which the equipment may more 
properly be referred to as a bookkeep- 


ing machine, a payroll machine, a 


data processor, or the like the equip 


ment will be discussed in other sections 
of this department. The concern here 
is with adding and calculating ma 
chines as such. Electronic equipment 
is not included in this section. 

It would be improper, however, to 
suggest that all figuring devices are 
necessarily machines. Figuring work 
can in some cases be performed quite 
adequately—and less expensively—by 
the use of tables or charts. Some op 
erations are suited to the use of scales 
ot various types, such as plastic disks 
employed to compute wages due for 
work periods ot various lenghts. The 
slide rule principle can be adapted 
to ofhce work, and even the most 
elaborate rule is quite inexpensive 
as compared to a machine, if it is 
appropriate to the work being done. 

Of those devices which may actu 
ally be classed as machines, perhaps 
the least involved is a small desk 
type unit with a series of rotating 
dials somewhat similar to telephone 
dials, Numbers are added by in 
serting a stylus at the proper point 
in the appropriate dial and rotating 
it, much in the manner of dialing 
a telephone number. This operates 
totals 


dials. This is 


mechanical gearing and the 


appear above the 
a small, inexpensive model, not de 
signed for complicated or high speed 
figuring. 

Among other small units is a unique 
cylindrical model about the size of a 
closed fist. Figures are entered on 
a modified keyboard equipped with 
dials. While this machine, again, 
is limited as to speed and capac ity, 
it is capable of performing a con 
siderable number of useful calcula 


tions. 
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More conventional, of course, are 


the standard desk-size 


adding and 
calculating machines, which may be 
operated manually or electrically, de 
pending on the model. These range 
from adding machines with simple 
“ten-key” keyboards to calculators of 
the “full-keyboard” type, equipped 
lor an astonishing variety of mathe 
matical operations. In some cases, 
special models are offered for special 


purposes, 


It is significant that manufacturers 
of this equipment are making con 
The dif 


ferences between one year's models 


stant efforts to improve it 


and those of the year before are not 
merely those of appearance. The en 
closing case of a new model may be 
more streamlined, it is true, but there 
are often changes ol greater o1 lesser 
importance in the inner mechanisms 
or in the arrangement of keyboard 
controls. 

Most of these improvements have 
to do with increasing the ease with 
which the equipment can be operated, 
Relatively little can be done to increase 
its actual calculating speed—short of 
using electronic means, that is—and 
most of the time-saving features being 
added achieve their results by elim 
inating or simplifying steps made by 
the operator. 

For example, a number of methods 
have been employed to facilitate oper 
ation of the equipment by the touch 
method, which, of course, eliminates 
a great deal of visual checking. Us 
ually, this is accomplished by group- 
ing as many controls as possible with 
in the reach of one hand. To ac 


complish such groupings individual 
keys have sometimes been removed 
and another control redesigned to 
perform several functions, depending 
on how it is operated. Similarly, 
several keys may be so grouped that 
they can be depressed individually or, 
without requiring a separate motion, 


in combination, 


The familiar ten-key keyboard, of 
course, is well suited to touch opera 
tion by virtue of its simplicity and 
compactness. Additional aids to op 
eration by touch include “contouring” 
of the keys. In the case of a ten-key 
keyboard, the middle row of keys 
may be cut more deeply than the 
others, to guide the fingers to the 
full-keyboard 


model, odd keys may be more concave 


“home” row. On a 


than even, 

Varying shapes of keys are also aids 
both to locating by touch and to 
case of use. Motor bars, for ex 


ample, are generally much larges 
than the other keys, a difference par 
ticularly noticeable when modern ma 


chines are compared to old models, 


Aside from rearranging keyboards 
to make them handy to use, there has 
been a constant increase in the num 
ber of features available to eliminate 
operator steps. While the operator 


of a full-keyboard adding machine 
does not expect to have to press keys 
to register zeroes occurring in a num 
ber (they are printed automatically), 
the user of a ten-key machine must 
take them into account. But many 
models are equipped with “00” and 
“000” keys to eliminate extra strokes 
when multiple zeroes are required. 
Various means have been intro 
duced to simplify multiplication. For 
most practical purposes, multiplica 
tion is nothing but repeated addition, 
and it can be accomplished on the 
most clementary adding machine. 
But a number of “short-cut” methods 


are offered. 


The essence of the short cut lies 


generally in finding some means 
whereby the multiplier need only be 
entered once on the keyboard, with 
the repetitive addition being directed 
automatically. The multiplier may be 
entered in a separate set of keys, or 
by means of a telephonelike dial, 
or by other methods. One fairly 
recent device makes use of a line of 
quite small keys, placed close together; 
instead oan pressing the individual key 


desired, all keys up to and including 
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the selected key are pressed; this 
permits compactness in the design. 
Even on the simplest adding ma- 
chines, the use of a “repeat” key 
climinates re-entering the multiplicand 
for each successive addition. 

Other time-saving features consist 
of making certain operations auto 
matic. Some of the features found 
on modern machines include auto 
matic half-cent round-off, automatic 
single-entry syuaring, automatic clear- 
ing, and automatic credit balances 
(printed in red). 


A particularly vexing problem—the 
placing of decimal points—has been 
attacked in various ways. Certain of 
the newest machines provide for auto 
matic placement of the decimal point 
at all stages of the calculation, show 
ing it on the keyboard and all appro 
priate dials. 

The features of the larger calcu 
lators are much too various and in 
volved to discuss here, but the use of 
“memory” registers, duplex features, 
special keys, and other aids to cal 
culation make them astonishingly 
versatile, The capacities of some of 
these machines are quite extraordinary, 
so much so that it is not unusual for 
an alert bookkeeper to come up 
with a new operating short cut that 
the manufacturer himself had not 
discovered, 


Probably the most important de 
velopments in the manufacture of 
adding and calculating machines dur 
ing the last year or so have been 
those which equip them to read or 
create a “common language” medium, 
such as punched paper tape, lor use 
in integrated data processing systems, 
The adaptation of conventional office 
equipment for use with such a com- 
mon language medium makes it pos 
sible to record data in a permanent 
form as a by-product of normal oper 
ation, and, most important, can elim 
inate the need for subsequent copy 
ing of that information, This pro 
vision for automat repetition, of 
course, is the fundamental principle 
ot integrated data processing. 

IDP is discussed elsewhere in this 
department. The important fact here 
is that any adding or calculating ma 
chine which can produce a_ record 
of its computations—or of the re 
sults of those computations in a torm 
in which it can be copied automatic- 
ally by another machine brings im- 
portant opportunities for automation to 
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the areas in which such machines are 
customarily used. 

In any case, a number of otherwise 
conventional adding and calculating 
machines are now being offered with 
tape punches. Other machines are 
available which can be operated auto- 
matically, taking inputs electrically. 
The controlling signals can be sent 
from a variety of sources and it is of 
special relevance here that the signals 
may be derived from tape readers. Be 
cause other data stored in common lan 
guage media, such as punched cards 
and magnetic tape, can be converted to 
punched tape form, the equipment can 
be operated, directly or through a 
converter, from punched tape type 
writers, computers, production count 
ing devices, digital weighing scales, 
and other kinds of equipment. The 
opportunities for using ordinary add 
ing and calculating machines with 
automatic controls are thus practic 
ally unlimited. 


Numerically, of course, machines 
of this type make up a very small 
percentage of the total number in 
use today. Probably there will be 
a very large number of offices that 
will have no immediate need for such 
equipment, since it is of little use un 
less it fits into an overall pattern of 
automatic data processing. 

However, the fact that the equip 
ment is now available is of great im 
portance. Not only does the equip 
ment exist, but there is a strong de 
sire to find ways to use it. It may be 
assumed that the common language 
calculator will become increasingly 
important, and that the trend to auto 
mation which is now gathering force 
so impressively will ultimately affect 
even the very small companies. Even 
though they may not be in a position 
to own or rent a high-powered bat 
tery of automatic data processing 
equipment, it is probable that they will 
ultimately need to have access to 
equipment which can originate data 
in a form for automatic processing. 
Service bureaus quite possibly will 
serve those companies too small to 
own the equipment itself. In any 


case it is important to recognize the 
new trend and to examine the pos- 
sibilities it offers. 


The Manufacturers 

Following is a list of the principal 
manufacturers of adding and calcu- 
lating machines. The letters in par- 
entheses after each name _ indicate 
types of equipment offered, accord- 
ing to the following code: 

E—electric models 

FK—full-keyboard models 

1DP—models which create or read 
a common language medium, or are 
otherwise suitable for use in integrat 
ed data processing systems 

M—manual models 

NI—No information on current 
models 

P—models producing printed re- 
cords of their computations 

S—special models 

TK—ten-key keyboard models 

Addo Machine Co., Inc., 145 West 
57th St., New York 19. (E. M, P, TK) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (E, FK, M, P, TK) 

Alma Office Machine Corp., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (E, M, P, 
TK) 

Barrett Adding Machine Div., Lan- 
ston Monotype Machine Co., 24th & 
Locust Sts., Philadelphia 3. (FE, M, P, 
TK) 

Burroughs Corporation, 6071 Second 

lve., Detroit 32. (E, FK, P, TK) 

Clary Corp., 408 Junipero, San Gab- 
riel, Calif. (E, FK, IDP, P, TK) 

Classic Calculators, Inc., 19 West 
sist St., New York 1, (E, P, TK) 

Curta Calculator Co., 4755 W. Mad- 
ison St., Chicago 24. (M, S—small 
cylindrical hand models) 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (E, M, P, TK) 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 25. (E, FK, M, P, 
TK) 

Forster Mfg. Co., 1425 McLean 
Blud., Wichita, Kansas (S) 

Friden Calculating Machine Co., 
Inc., 2350 Washington Ave., San Lean 
dro, Calif. (E, FK, IDP, P, TK) 

Johnston Adding Machine Co., 13343 
Sherman Way, North Hollywood, Cal. 
(%, P, TK) 

Lanston Monotype Corp., See: Bar- 
rett Adding Machine Div. 

Lightning Adding Machine Sales Co., 
Inc., 2306 W. Slauson Ave., Los An- 
geles 43. (S—small stylus-operated ma- 
chines) 
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UNDERWOOD SUNDSTRAND ADDING MACHINE IS 


The complete adding unit 


UNDERWOOD 


ACCOUNTS RECtIVAm, CORPORA TION 


DEMONS TRA TION FORM 


All t nderwood Sundstrand Adding Machine Models 


handle forms as well as paper tape. Enable you to make 
the record and do the addition at the same time: 


Prepares duplicate monthly accounts re- 
ceivable statements for ledgerless book- 


keeping, balances pen and ink accounts 


receivable records simultaneously. 


Prepares duplicate bank deposit slips 


faster with more accuracy. 


Prepares employ ee payroll earnings 


statements, in duplicate, and 


computes net pay simultaneously. 


Does all the regular adding, subtracting, 
. midtiplying and dividing you should 


expect from a complete adding machine. 


Call your Underwood Office for a demonstration of 
the complete adding unit for your own requirements, 


“7 
4° 4» 
ACs 


UNDERWOOD Bi boa a ili CORPORATION 
% . * _ 


4, a * 
(05 gus 


One Pork Avenue, New York 16, N.Y 
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For More Information Use Readers’ Inauiry Coupon on Page 
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Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 
Powell St., Oakland %, Calif. (E, FK) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Michell St., Orange, N. ]. (E, FK, 
IDP, M, P, TK) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (E, 
FK, M) 

Norwegian 
Norwegian 


Export 
American 
Commerce, Inc., 29 
New York 17. (NI) 

Ocerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. of 
America, Business Machines Div., P. 
O. Box 3049, Asheville, N. C. CE. M, 
P, TK) 

Olivet Corp. of America, 380 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36, (E, P, TK) 

Plus Computing Machines, Inc., 5 


Microfilm 
MICROFILMING is often regarded 


primarily as a means of saving space, 


Council, The 
Chamber of 
Madison Ave., 


It is true that microfilming can cut 


the physical volume of records by 
photographing documents on film at 
a highly reduced scale. But this view 


considerably underestimates its real 
potentialities. 

In fact, space saving is no longer 
its big selling point, for records man 
agement specialists have been teaching 
the public to eliminate unnecessary 
records at the source, to destroy re 
cords that have served their purpose, 


and to essential 


transfer inactive but 
records to inexpensive storage, 
But 


portance ol 


im- 
On the 
contrary, it has brought about a new 


this has not reduced the 


microfilming. 


emphasis on the great possibilities it 
The office 
is just beginning to realize that the 


offers as a tool of business. 


microhlm camera can be just as im 
portant to an accounting department 
as a billing or calculating machine, 
and that it may actually replace some 
of this equipment, 

One of the possible uses has been 
referred to previously in this depart 
ment, That is the use of microfilm to 
eliminate descriptive writing in the 


preparation of customers’ 


This 


that individual charges have originally 


statements. 
particular application assumes 
been written down on separate slips. 
For example, meals in clubs, sales in 
stores, long distance calls as recorded 


in telephone offices, are 


company 
commonly written down separately as 
they occur. 

In sending statements, a company 
will naturally 


wish to justify each 


Beekman St., New York \. (E, FK, M) 


Precisa Calculating Machine Co., Inc., 


375 West Fourth, South, Salt Lake 
City. (E, M, TK) 

Regna Cash Register Co., \75 Fifth 
Ave., New York \0. (E, FK, M, P) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (E, M, P, TK) 

Smith-Corona, Inc., 70\ E. Washing- 
ton St., Syracuse \, N. Y. (FK, M) 

Suift Business Machines Co., 51 
Church St., Great Barrington, Mass. 
(M, TK) 

Underwood Corp., | Park Ave., New 
York 16. (E, M, P, TK) 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago \8. (FE, FK, 
IDP, P, TK) 


Equipment 


charge. If it is desired to itemize 
each charge on the statement, the rele 
vant information must be copied onto 
the statements individually. The or 
iginal slips, of course, remain with the 
company for its records, 

However, a more modern approach 
is to microfilm the original slips in 
stead of describing each transaction on 
the statement. The microfilm record 
is retained by the company, and the 
original slips are forwarded to the cus 
tomer along with the statement. Sey 
eral benefits are immediately apparent: 

(1) The customer is presented with 
authentic evidence 
Many 


charges result from failure to remember 


of his purchases, 
customer Inquiries about 
or identify a purchase from the abbre 
viated information on a statement, and 
presentation of the original material 
is calculated to satisfy him and spare 
the company an unnecessary call. 

(2) The company itself is saved the 
need of transcribing information from 
the slips to the statement, which very 
much reduces the time and effort re 
quired in billing. 

(3) The company files, consisting of 
minute microfilm records instead of a 


mass of papers, are made very much 
more compact 
For some time now, libraries in 


New York, Philadelphia, and other 


cities microhlm to 


have been using 
keep the records of books borrowed. 
At the outgoing desk, the borrower 
presents his This 


and a 


own card. 


book 


“transaction card 


card, 
dated 
are simultaneously 


the usual card, 


” 
’ 


microfilmed. The procedure is very 


rapid, and it requires no inconven 


ience. The library, which formerly 
had to stamp the date and record the 
borrower's number on the book card 
by hand, is saved this manual effort; 
moreover, instead of keeping a file 
of book cards, it retains a compact 
microfilm record of all book transac- 
tions. The film is easily checked 
when the books become due to see 
which, if any, are missing, and which 
borrowers are responsible. 
Microfilming also offers methods of 
centralizing various accounting pro 
cedures. For example, the accounts 
receivable ledgers in branch offices can 
be microfilmed and the film 
the main office. 


sent to 
Thus the home office 
can review and analyze the records 
of widespread operations conveniently, 


and the themselves be 


branches can 
spared the preparation of special re- 
ports. 

Another fact which is beginning to 
be appreciated is that microfilm cam 
eras can be made as small and light 
This makes 


it possible to carry a camera to out 


as a portable typewriter. 


lying offices to record documents of 
interest. Centralized control, as de- 
scribed above, might be accomplished 
by some such means in small com- 
panies not large enough to haVe micro 
film cameras in each branch office. 
Particularly useful applications of the 


portable 


camera can be 


technique 
made in certain types of consulting 
and auditing work. A certified pub 
lic accountant, for example, can re- 
cord his clients’ documents for review 


Aside 


mitting the accountant to work in his 


at his own offices. from per 
own offices, this technique reduces the 
time he must spend working with the 
original records, thereby cutting down 
the inconvenience to his client. 


Space savings offered 


Uses such as these, it is clear, are 
far more sophisticated than the mere 
reduction of space required for re 
cords, Nevertheless, the space prob 
lem continues to be important. 

It should be pointed out that the 


contents of a standard 


four-drawer 
hling cabinet can usually be recorded 
rolls of 16 


Taking into account the storage ca- 


on two 


mm. microhlm. 


pacity of conventional microfilm cab 


inets, one drawer of such a cabinet 


can be used for the microfilmed re- 


cords of from 30 to 35 conventional 


hling cabinets. Interpreted further, 
these figures mean that a seated oper 


ator can have access, from her chair, 
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Exclusive 
Total Transfer 


NEW! Victor Calculator 


Exclusive: Fully automatic multiplication... 
automatic constant lever...total transfer feature 


The fabulous new Victor Mult-O-Matic is the 
only machine with completely automatic multi- 
plication from one simple set of keys. 

Multiply figures as you would write them—only 
the multiplicand, multiplier and answer, properly 
identified by symbols, are printed on the tape. 

The simplified automatic constant lever lets you mul- 
tiply the same figure any number of times without 
re-entering that figure each time. 

The new and exclusive total transfer button lets you 
VICTOR ADDING MACHINE CO., CHICAGO 18, ILLINOIS 
VICTOR-McCASKEY LIMITED —GALT, ONTARIO 


Manufacturers of Business Machines, Cash Registers, 
Business and Industrial Systems, Electronic Equipment, Electri-Cars. 


Exclusive 
Automatic 
Constant 
lever 


Button i 


retain a total in the machine so that it can be multiplied 
by another figure. 

The Victor Mult-O-Matic is the perfect answer for all 
your figure work — it multiplies, adds, subtracts, divides. 
It’s designed to save you time — for inventory, payroll, to 
check and extend invoices, figure discounts, percentages, 
proration problems, operating statements. 

Don't wait. Call for a free tryout! Look under “V" for 


Victor in Adding Machine section of your classified 
phone book. Or write Victor. 
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to the equivalent of files that wo ‘ld 
otherwise cover about 5,000 feet of 


floor space, 

It should hardly be necessary to 
observe that rental of office space is 
costly, and that a saving such as is 
indicated by these hygures can be ex- 
tremely important. 

One of the most important uses of 
microhiming, of course, is to provide 
protection for valuable records, by 
creating duplicates of them for stor- 
age im a safe place. Alternatively, 
the originals can be sent to protected 
storage while the microfilm copies 
are retained for active use. 

Since either the originals or the 
copies can be used as the active re 
cords, there are several factors to be 
considered in determining the actual 
use of the microfilm. If the need for 
space reduction is of overriding im 
portance, naturally, the originals should 
he removed from the office, leaving 
the microfilm as the active records. 

On the other hand, records on roll 
microfilm are frozen into i permanent 
sequence and records on related sub- 
jects are not necessarily grouped to 
gether. In such a case, the originals 
may be retained for active use. But 
this problem is being met in another 
way—by “unitizing” the filmed im 
ayes. Unitization refers to the mount 
ing ol single microilm frames or 
groups of related frames on cards so 
that they can be sorted and rearranged 
as desired, 

Special cards are used which pro 
vide a frame for the film. These cards 
may be used as ordinary file cards, 
but microhlm can also be mounted 
in tabulating cards, By this means, 
the cards can be punched and used 
in numerous accounting and statistical 
operations, in the manner of ordinary 
punched cards, But they contain, in 
microhlm form, far more information 
than could be recorded in the cards 
in any other way. This method also 
provides means for indexing and sort- 
ing blueprints and drawings, in ad 
dition to allowing compact storage of 
the information, 

Unitization is valuable for permit 
ting rearrangements of records as de 
sired. Thus material on the same 
subject can be grouped together, 
whereas in roll microfilm, records 
created after the original filming must 
be filed separately, 

It is true that rolls of microfilm can 
be cut and spliced, but such a pro 
cedure may reduce their legal value, 
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especially if the film is used as evi- 
dence of the sequence of records. 

Actual cutting of the film itself, 
however, is not always necessary to 
achieve unitization. Instead, black-on- 
white copies can be printed from the 
film, the same size as the original 
him image. Such positive copies can 
be printed directly on cards or on 
strips which can be pasted to ordinary 
hiing cards. Positive images are us 
ually opaque and are read by means 
of an opaque reader, rather than the 
customary microfilm reader, 

In addition to the uses suggested 
above, microfilm provides a fast and 
inexpensive method of making copies. 
It is much faster than other copying 
methods, and the film is not expensive, 
The copies, of course, are completely 
accurate. 


In summary, therefore, it can be 
said that microfilming can be very 
helpful in a great many operations in 
which compactness of records, accur 
acy of copies, high speed of copying, 
reduction or elimination of manual or 
machine copying or posting, record 
ing of items in sequence, or protection 
of records by creating duplicates of 
them is of importance, 

It is sometimes suggested that lo 
cating microfilmed records is not as 
easy as it should be. In general, the 
answer is to set up an adequate in 
dexing system. This is not as involved 
as it sounds. It merely means adap 
ting the principles used in the con 
ventional files to microfilming. 

But there are certain points which 
must be considered: 

Since the material cannot be re 
arranged once it has been filmed, the 
hling arrangement must be planned 
in advance. If the material must be 
used in various rearrangements, film- 
ing on rolls is not suitable, and uni 
tization may be necessary, or the mi 
croilmed records may be used only 
as “security” copies. Material to be 
filed by a numerical, or chronological 
sequence, however, is readily used in 


microhlm form. The important thing, 


obviously, is that the material be in 
correct sequence before it is filmed. 

Indexing may be accomplished in 
either of two basic ways. If the equip- 
ment is provided with a meter, giv- 
ing continuous measurement of the 
film length at any point, material 
may be indexed simply by noting on 
the index the meter reading at any 
appropriate points in the record— 
such as the first itern for a given date, 
“round” numbers in numerical se 
quences, ete. 

If the metering method is not used, 
it is customary to record material that 
is conspicuously different from the 
other records, so that it may be spotted 
quickly as the film is run. 

One way of doing this is to feed a 
strip of white paper, such as adding 
machine tape, into the camera at in- 
tervals during the recording. Such 
intervals should be intelligently chosen, 
of course; as with metering, round 
numbers, or key dates may serve as 
reference points. 

The tape, or its equivalent, is called 
a “flasher”. 


it were a document. 


It is photographed as if 


As the film runs through the reader, 
the sudden blank area flashes clearly 
into view. Assuming a proper record 
is kept of the flashers, the location of 
any item may be determined, within 
a relatively few feet of film, by count 
ing flashers. 

In addition, a sheet of paper con 
taining filing information may be fed 
into the camera immediately following 
the flasher. Such a sheet may cor 
respond to the tabs or file guides in 
ordinary files, or it may contain such 
other information as “START” or 
“END”. 

Many such sheets are referred to as 
“targets” and they provide information 
supplementary to that supplied by the 
flashers. Unlike the flashers, they are 
not seen easily as the hlm moves 
rapidly through the reader, and the 
film must be stopped or appreciably 
slowed. The flashers may be used, 
however, to call attention to them. 

Targets can also serve to inform the 
user that a document has been fed 
into the camera out of sequence, or 
that a record which has been accidently 
folded in passing through the camera 
has been rephotographed on some 
subsequent part of the film, They can 
also certly that certain records have 
been destroyed. 


be used to carry any information 


They can, in fact, 


deemed desirable. 
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Uitimate Value in Service, as well as in efficiency, is an important 


consideration in choosing an adding machine. The R. C. Allen is known for 
lasting dependability, and a full measure of value in performance features which 
are exclusive at the very low R. C. Allen price. R. C. Allen dealers have electric 
and hand-operated full keyboard and ten key models to assure you of the right 


machine for your job. 


R.C.Allen Business Machines, Inc. 


686 Front Avenue, Grand Rapids 4, Michigan 


TYPEWRITERS + CASH REGISTERS - ADDING MACHINES - SAFES: FILES - BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 
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The flashers and the targets do not 
of themselves provide complete in 
dexing. The remainder of the index 
is provided by the boxes in which the 
microhlm rolls are stored. As the 
boxes rest in a drawer, one edge of 
cach is exposed. This edge has space 
for writing primary indexing infor- 
mation. In this respect, it corresponds 
to the labels on file drawers. 

Once the desired roll has been lo 
cated, the side of the box may then be 
inspected, Here should be recorded 
information on the number ol flashers 
on the roll, together with identifica 
tion of the records between each flash 
er—such as the date or number of 
the first record following each flasher. 
Information written on the box side 
corresponds to that contained in the 
hile guides and sub-guides in a file 
drawer, 

It is seen that by using, in proper 
sequence, first the edge of the box, 
then the side of the box, then the flash 
ers and targets, microhlm can be in 
dexed in a manner very closely par 
alleling that used in conventional cor- 
respondence files. As with such files, 
the detail to which indexing informa- 
tion is provided will depend largely 
on the frequency of use to which the 
files will be put. Naturally, very active 
records should be indexed in greater 
detail than records used only occasion 
ally, 

If microfilm is stored properly, it 
should be able to last as long as five 
hundred years, according to the best 
information available. Normal stor 
age is considered to be at temperatures 
from 60 to 80 degrees Fahrenheit, in 
a relative humidity of between 40 and 
50 per cent, 

Microhlm should not be stored in 
insulated files. The reason is this: the 
insulation in such cabinets is designed 
to protect paper records by giving off 
steam when exposed to fire. Moisture, 
however, is damaging to film which 
might otherwise be able to with 
stand short exposures to heat. Au- 
thorities recommend storing micro- 
hlm in tin cans with friction lids, 
these cans to be placed in above- 
ground fire resistant vaults, Under- 
ground storage is not recommended 
because of the dampness usually en- 
countered, 

For guidance, the recommendations 
of the National Bureau of Standards 
for controlling unsuitable humidity 
conditions are quoted: 


“When film is stored in air con 


ditioned offices no humidification of 
storage cabinets is necessary. How- 
ever, microfilm storage cabinets equip- 
ped with trays for salt solution in 
the bottom of the cabinets are desir 
able. We recommend saturated sodium 
dichromate solution with an excess of 
sodium dichromate (undissolved crys 
tals in solution) for humidification pur- 
poses. This salt will maintain 52 to 53 
per cent relative humidity in air-tight 
cabinets at room temperature. If the 
cabinets are not reasonably air-tight the 
relative humidity mentioned above will 
not be maintained, 

“Where humidified cabinets are to be 
used it is extremely important that they 
have intelligent servicing. In dry wea 
ther, as in heated rooms in winter time, 
the salt solution will evaporate and 
the water should be replenished from 


= 


— 


time to time. In the summer time, 
during periods of high humidity, the 
salt solution will take up water and 
some should be removed from the trays. 
It is very important to see that an ex 
cess of salt is present at all times. If 
the solution becomes less than satur- 
ated it will no longer act as a dehumid- 
ifying agent and in extreme cases may 
give up sufficient moisture to cause 
the film to become damp and promote 
the growth of fungus on the film. The 
optimum relative humidity condition 
for the storage of microfilm is 40 
per cent to 50 per cent.” 

Microfilm equipment is usually clas 
sihable into one of two categories, 
not counting accessories: cameras and 
readers, 

Cameras themselves fall into two 
classes, “flow” cameras and “trans- 
port” (“table” or “planetary” ) cameras. 

Flow cameras are designed to photo- 
graph documents in motion. The 
film moves constantly while the unit 
is in operation, and as a document 
is fed into the camera in synchroniza 
tion with the film, a portion of it is 
photographed as it moves before the 
lens. The entire paper is not exposed 
at once, the image being completed 
on the film only as the last part of 
the record moves past the lens. 


This technique has several advan- 
tages. First, it provides for very high 
speeds of recording. Documents of 
tabulating card size, if of uniform 
thickness and flatness, can be record- 
ed, according to some experts, at 
speeds of between 20,000 and 30,000 
an hour. Second, there is no limit 
to the length of the document to be 
photographed, other than the length 
of the film itself. The only limitation 
as to document size is that imposed 
by the width of the camera throat, 
which may be as great as 42 inches. 
Thus, flow cameras can record doc- 
uments.in a wide variety of sizes and 
shapes, and some equipment can ac- 
cept material in fan-folded form. 

The transport type more closely re 
sembles a simple camera in that the en- 
tire picture is taken at once. This 
type ot equipment, of course, 1s slow 
er to use, since each document must 
be placed separately before the lens. 
However, it is especially useful for 
recording large items, such as en- 
gineering drawings, and it can record 
material from bound books, whereas 
flow cameras cannot. 

Most office cameras record on either 
16 mm. or 35 mm. film. Certain 
models can use either film interchange- 
ably. Some cameras use 70 mm, film. 

It is possible to record both sides 
of a document simultaneously, side by 
side on the film, depending on the 
camera. Cameras s designed are 
called “duplex” models, Other cam 
eras record one side at a time, but 
again a variation is possible. In some 
cases the image can be made on half 
the film width; in others the full 
width is required. 

The degree of reduction is inter 
changeable on some models, merely 
by changing the lens. It is import- 
ant to select a reduction ratio suit- 
able to the material being photo- 
graphed. If the original material con 
tains fine print, too great a reduc- 
tion ratio can make the microfilmed 
record difficult to read. However, fail- 
ure to reduce adequately will use more 
film than is necessary, which is inef- 
ficient. 

Automatic feeds permit extremely 
fast loading of flow type cameras, but 
a good operator can get high speeds 
from manual loading. However, a 
number of manufacturers recommend 
using an automatic feed with a good 
operator in attendance, since docu 
ments to be recorded are often not 
uniform. To prevent double-loading, 
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FIGURES 


A new machine is showing up in of- 
fices. Judging from how it’s going, the 
Comptograph 202 may soon outsell, 
the way it’s outperforming, other 
machines. It has many excellent fea- 
tures and certain exclusives that have 
caused a stir. 


For easy operation, the 10 keys and 
controls are arranged in the space a 
hand can span without stretching or 
tiring. It’s fast—operators taken off 
other machines say they ‘feel’ the sen- 
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FASTER THAN YOU THINK 


sation of its cosmic speed (202 print- 
ings a minute). It adds, subtracts, 
multiplies, even divides — with the true 
credit balance always showing. \t per- 
forms all this with remarkable ease, 
with faultless accuracy and with noise- 
less rhythm that’s a triumph over 
calculator clackety-clack. 


Summing up, Comptograph has 
more time-saving, work-saving fea- 
tures than any other 10-key machine. 
If you would like a demonstration 


COMPTOGRAPH 


For More information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


on your work, look up the Compt 
ometer-Comptograph representative in 
the Yellow Pages or send the coupon. 


“i= 7 
FELT & TARRANT Mig. Co ! 
1742 North Paulina 9, Chicago 77, titinon 


Gentiomen Without cost of obti gation 
| want more information about the new Comptogs apt 
Please arrange an office demonstration 
Please arrange tor s tree office trial 


Jame Mate 
| Other products: The COMPTOMETIR® DICTATION MACHINE 
' and the COMPTOMETER® ADDING-CALCULATING MACHING 
L Othces in principal cities and throughout the world 
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many cameras have a device to mea- 
sure the thickness of the material 
entering the camera. Deviations will 
cause the equipment to stop. How- 
ever, if the material varies too much in 
thickness, this safety device cannot 
be relied upon. 

Another problem is that imperfec 
tions in the leading edge of the copy 
may interfere with proper loading. 
Leading edges should be straight, flat, 
and smooth. Where they are not, 
manual loading may be imperative. 

The microfilm itself may be loaded 
on reels or in magazines. Maga 
zines are more easily changed, but not 
all models will accept them. 

Microfilm readers may also be of two 
basic types. In both types the film is 
passed through an optical system 
which projects the image onto some 
sort of screen. In one type the screen 
is opaque and the image is thrown 
onto it in much the same manner as the 
image from a conventional motion 
picture projector, This type of equip 
ment, is described as being of the “di 
rect’ type. In much standard equip 
ment, the image is projected from be- 
hind, appearing on the reverse of a 
translucent glass or plastic screen. 
This type is popular because it is 
read more easily in a lighted room. 

Some readers allow the image, as 
read, to be rotated as much as 360 
degrees, This is a valuable feature, 
lor it is often necessary to turn wide 
documents sideways in recording 
them. The rotation of the projected 
nage thus restores them to a con 
venient reading position, 

Readers, like cameras, can be ob- 
tained with various optical ratios, the 
magnification ratios of the readers cor 
responding to the reduction ratios of 
the cameras, The interchangeability 
of lenses varies from model to model. 
Some readers, like some cameras, have 
fixed ratios. 

Other readers are designed for use 
with opaque images, and are especi 
ally intended for work with unitized 
microhlm, 

Cameras and readers are available 
in a number of sizes, from large 
models to portable units, 

Accessory to the two basic types 
of microhlm equipment are the fol 
lowing items, among others: Process 
ing equipment for the developing and 
processing of the film; processing may 
be handled outside the office, but of 
hee units are available. Enlargers, 
for making positive prints, at various 
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scales, from the microfilm. Cabinets 
for the storage of the film; these us- 
ually are equipped to provide stor 
age of dehumidifying chemicals. 


The Manufacturers 

The following list of manufacturers 
indicates briefly the type of equipment 
offered. In a few cases, companies 
which supply specialized microfilm 
ing services, such as preparing unitized 
positive copies of microfilm, have been 
included. The manufacturers are in 
a position to advise on systems ap 
plications and indexing of microhlm, 
and should be consulted for any de 
tailed applications. 

Types of equipment offered are in- 
dicated by codes listed below. In addi 
tion, information on manufacturers ot 
microfilm cabinets will be found in 
the section on filing equipment. 

C—Microhilm cameras 

M—Miscellaneous 

NI—No information available on 
current products 

O—Opaque readers (reading micro 
film images on cards, etc.) 

R—Microfilm readers (using film) 

U—Supplies or services for unitiz 
ing microfilmed images 


American Microfilming Service Co., 
412 Temple St., New Haven, Conn, 
(NI) 

Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 41 Union 
Square W., New York 3. (M—editing 
equipment, U) 

Burroughs Corp., 0071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32, Mich. (C, R) 

Cooks’, Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave., 
Blackwood, N. ]. (U) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square 
West, New York 3. (M—cequipment 


for making opaque prints from micro- 
film) 

Diebold, Inc., Flofilm Div., P.O. 
Box 127, Norwalk, Conn. (C, R, U) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (C, O, R) 

Filmsort, Inc., 30 S. Pearl St., Pearl 
River, N. Y. (R, U) 

Graflex, Inc. 154 Clarissa St., 
Rochester 8, N. Y. (C) 

Graphic Microfilm Corp. 12 
Liberty St., New York 7. (NI) 

Griscombe Products, Inc., 132 W. 
21st St., New York \1. (C, R, U) 

Hall & McChesney, Inc., 1233 
Oswego Blud., Syracuse, N. Y. (U) 

Micro Record Corp., 225 W. 28th 
St., New York 1. (NI) 

The Microcard Corp., P.O. Box 3\4, 
La Crosse, Wis. (O) 

Microfilm Corp., 13 E. 
New York 17. (NI) 

Microfilming Corp. of America, \\ 
E. Pleasant Ave., Maywood, N. |. 
(NI) 

Microfex Corp., 1 Graves St., 
Rochester 14, N. Y. (M—equipment 
for making enlarged prints from mi- 
crofilm, O) 

Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- 
ham, L. 1., N. Y. (M—equipment for 
making positives from microfilm nega- 
tives) 

Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (Subsidiary of Eastman 
Kodak Co.) (C, R, U) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (C, R, U) 

U. S. Microfilm Co., 868 Main St., 
Stamford, Conn. (C, R) 

York Microstat Corp., 655 Madison 
fve., New York. (NI) 
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Filing Equipment and Office Safes 


THE VOLUME of paperwork handled 
in today’s offices is quite appalling 
It has changed the status and fun 
tion of offices markedly in the years 
since the beginning of World War 
Il. Because of it, large amounts ol 
space are given to preparing, process 
ing, and storing paperwork, greater 
numbers of personnel are required to 
handle it, and the number of ma 
chines and storage units has increased 
vastly, 

The problem of reducing paper 
work and its effects, has been ap 
proached in at least two ways. The 
whole new science of records man 


agement has grown up to study and 


promulgate ways of reducing the num 
ber of records before they are created, 
and of reducing the volume of space, 
the number of people, and the ex- 
pense ol equipment needed for pro 
cessing and storing those which cen- 
tinue to be necessary. Inevitably, this 
approach becomes entangled with sys- 
tems studies, for there are many op 
portunities for reducing the paper 
work load through redesign of forms 
and systems. 

The other main approach has been 
by way of attempting to make physi- 
cal improvements in equipment in 
order to reduce its bulk or at least 
to facilitate the handling of the re- 
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cords. This phase of the battle has 
been largely undertaken by the equip- 
ment manufacturers, 

Notable among the space-saving ad 
vances are the following: 

By redesigning filing cabinets to 
eliminate waste space, it has been pos 
sible to produce cabinets with five fil 
ing drawers in the space formerly oc- 


cupied by four. 


By using expanding fronts on file 


drawers, more records can be stored 
in a drawer of this type than in an 
ordinary drawer, because it is not neces 
sary to leave “handling space” between 
the records. 

3y using shelf-type filing, more re 
cords can be stored in a given area 
than 


overcome some of the problems of dust 


when cabinets are used. To 
and fire hazard, several new shelf-type 
files have been designed with doors 
hinged horizontally, which in some 
cases can be pushed back out of the 
way when open or, in others, can be 
pulled out horizontally for use as 
working areas, Simple equipment is 
also offered to make possible the use 
of ordinary shelving for files. File 
guides have been specially designed for 
use with shelf files. 

File cabinets, transfer cases, and shelf- 
type sections can be mounted on rollers 
which ride on tracks located either in 
the floor or suspended overhead. By 
this means the amount of aisle space 
between storage units can be reduced; 
access to a rear cabinet is obtained 
simply by rolling the section in front 
of it to one side. Such a method great 
records 


ly increases the number of 


stored in a given area by reducing 
the floor space required for access. It 
is intended primarily for relatively in- 
active records. 

Within the file, bulk has been re- 
duced by using self-tabbed guides, 
and, in some cases by using the filed 
records themselves as their own guides. 

Developments intended to facilitate 
the actual handling of the records in 
clude the following: 

Mechanization of files. Card files, in 


particular, are well suited to mechan 
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While the models vary in 
detail, most of them use some method 


ization, 


of moving the cards in a roughly cir 
cular path, with a working area pro 
vided at the point where the circle 
Most 


rotation is vertical—like a ferris wheel 


comes closest to the operator. 


—but it need not be. In some equip- 


ment the cards move toward and 
away from the operator; in other 
cases the movement is from left to 
right, or vice versa. The cards are 


sometimes attached to a ring; some 


times they ride loosely in compart 
ments and are held in place when out 
of reach of the operator by seme 
type of belt or retaining band; some 
unattached in trays 


times they ride 


which are always carried in a hori 


zontal position. In other cases, the 
cards are carried in sliding trays ar 
ranged in stacks which move vertic- 
ally, with the desired tray brought to 
work level at the press of a button. 
Some of these files are manually op 
erated, but many are electrically pow 
ered, with a variety of possible con 
Some are 


trol button arrangements. 


small enough to be used on a desk 
desk. 


Whatever the method, the purpose ol 


top; others are larger than a 


the design is to bring the records to the 
operator, instead of requiring her to go 
to the records. 

Consolidation of records storage 
and equipment used with it (such as 
bookkeeping machines) in single work 
stations, to give an operator full con 
trol of her work and to eliminate 
wasted motions in going to and from 
the fies. 

Development ol storage equipment 
specifically designed for work with 
records of different kinds and/or sizes. 
For example, if a bookkeeping system 
is being set up on visible index cards, 
equipment for storing those cards in 
is available 


a convenient arrangement 


for it. (However, as a practical mea- 
sure, a certain degree of standardization 
should be used, to prevent a loss of 


flexibility should operations change.) 


Designing of new types of filing 
equipment and new types of filing 


systems. For exampie, one manutac 


turer offers equipment and cards 


which are magnetized in such a way 


that the cards stand apart, permitting 


a view of top lines in a portion of the 


files without the need of separating 


the cards by hand. Filing systems 


have been designed in which, by a 


clever arrangement of cut-away sec 


tions and tabs which are part of the 


cards themselves, cards are quickly 
readily 
and 


and mishiled cards 


A number of 


located 
spotted. systems 
pieces ol equipment are designed to 
permit random filing, thus eliminating 
the time consumed in hunting for 
cards and in replacing them; one of 
the ways in which this can be done 
is by notching the bottoms of the 
cards and filing them in a unit which 
can make a selection of cards accord 
ing to the notches in them. 

The foregoing is not an exhaustive 
list of methods that are avail 
able, but it does provide a sampling 


of the type of approach that is being 


new 


used, 

To clarify meanings of words that 
olten appear in discussions of hling, 
“vertical” 


two words will be defined 


and “visible,” as applied to filing 
methods. 
a much misunder- 


that 


Vertical filing is 


stood term. It does not mean 
papers are filed standing vertically on 
edge. Practically all files, vertical and 
visible, employ such an arrangement, 
The that 


are filed, 


term merely means papers 
speaking, one 
above stack, The 
fact that that stack may be turned on 


alter the 


figuratively 
another, as in a 


its side does not principle 
Vertical filing is that form of paper 
arrangement in which each paper ob 
scures the one below it. It is also 
called “blind” filing, which is a more 


accurate term, 


Visible filing, on the other hand, is 
an arrangement of papers in which at 
least one margin of each paper is visible 
without moving the paper in front of 
it. Sometimes one margin is visible, 
sometimes two or three The extent 
of visibility is sufficient that the recotd 
without having to 


can be identified 


move the one just ahead of it, Often 
enough supplementary information is 
visible that data can be gathered from 
the files without having to remove any 
of the records, 
Visible files 


form of arrangements of cards in trays 


olten have taken the 


or binders, the individual cards us 


ually being held in plastic or other 
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holders, with the 
margins exposed. To distinguish from 
this type, some manufacturers use the 


” 


types ol bottom 


term “vertical-visible” to 


indicate a 
type of file in which cards are placed 
side by side in banks (single banks 
being supported loosely by dividers in 
a tub file), with a side margin ex 
posed in lieu of the bottom margin. 
Often a diagonal cut is made at the 
top of the card, providing additional 
exposed margin area, 

In any visible system, the card itself 
acts, 8o to speak, as its own individual 


guide. In 


some cards 


systems the 


compact stainiess steel 
in-and-out board and 
message racks 


Firm Name 
Address 
City 


= 
= 


Nee 


more of everything 


are more or less permanently arranged; 
in others, they are designed to be re 
moved easily for posting, especially 
machine posting. 

Visible systems are generally much 
less compact than vertical systems, but 
they offer great facility in their use, 
be« ause records are easily low ated. 

It will be 


most vertical files make use of some 


noted, incidentally, that 


of the principles of visible filing. For 
example, a well-ordered file will have 
an adequate number of file guides. The 
index tabs used on these guides, and 


on the folders themselves, are designed 


job ticket racks 
in all sizes 


horizontal files 
save desk space 


with 


& 


MOle than 400 modern steel office 
items in attractive desert tan, mist 
green, hammertone grey and office 
green. 


tell me MORE + « « Without obligation send me the new LIT-NING 
catalog and the name of my nearest dealer. 
LIT-NING PRODUCTS CO. Soles Office P. O. Box 142, Culver City, Calif. 


LIT-NING PRODUCTS COMPANY ... SALES OFFICE P. O. BOX 142, CULVER CITY, CALIF. 


% For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


according to basic principles of visible 
hiling. 

Protection of records is an important 
matter. The protection of papers 
against theft is provided in greater or 
lesser sturdiness of 
the file construction and by the quality 
of the lock. 
determined by the quality of the in 


sulation and the cabinet design. 


degree by the 


Protection against fire is 


It should be realized that special in 
sulating qualities are required for ade 
quate fire protection. Specifically, the 
insulation should include some means 
for maintaining the moisture content 
of the air inside the cabinet, so that 
the heat of a fire will cause the in 
terior to fill with steam. If 


steam 


such a 
blanket is not formed, a fire 


will readily char any papers in the 


| cabinet, just as effectively and com 


pletely as if they were put in an oven 
and baked. 
quality, of course, provide for the re- 
tention of 


Insulated files of good 
enough moisture in the 
insulating material to create a_ pro- 
tecting blanket. 

The ability of files and 


resist fires and burglary attempts is 


sales to 


measurable in accordance with stand 
ards set up by such organizations as 
the Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., 


the Safe Manufacturers’ National As 


sociation, and other organizations. 
Compliance with these standards is 


indicated by the assignment of “labels” 
to the equipment concerned. 


The Manufacturers 

In the list which follows will be 
found the names of the mayor manu 
facturers ofl cabinets, 


hling transtler 


cases, shelf filing equipment, tub files, 
files, visible 


rotary and mechanized 


record equipment and systems, and 


office safes. Filing supplies and sys 
tems, except where an integral part of 
equipment, are not included, for lack 
Ol space, 


Ihe code symbols in the list are as 
follows: 

FC—hiling cabinets 

\f—miscellaneous (including tub 
files not used in visible record systems, 
‘portable” hles, etc.) 


VI—No 


current products 


information available on 
R—Roller mounted installations, us 
Ing either floor or overhead tracks 


RM—Rotary and 


and manually-operated equivalents 


mechanized files 


S—Shelf fling equipment 


T—Transter cases 


V——Visible record equipment 
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These Business Tools Stress Motion-Economy 


Remington Rand continues in the forefront of the trend to 
motion-economy in American business. This is reflected in the 
design and development of these 4 products, each of which have 
motion-economy features built in. One of them, all of them, 
may save money for you! Write Room 1131, 

315 Fourth Avenue, New York 10. 


he 
i 


robot-kardex”*... 


saves up to 30% on posting 
time...up to 59% on space 
...a touch of the finger 

and any one of 4000 sets of 
visible records comes to 
posting position! 

Ask for KID505. 


convé-filer*... 


saves 30% or more on 
clerical cost for users of 
large, active card records... 
any one of 200,000 cards 
positioned electrically! 

Ask for LBV160. 


roto-kard’*... 


most advanced drum 
housing... saves space, speeds 
reference, reduces work load... 
up to 6,000 record cards in 

less than 3.6 square feet... 
electric or manual operation! 
Ask for KD770. 


kard-veyer’... 
electrically powered... 
16,000 to 80,000 vertically- 
filed cards (including 
punched cards). ..saves 
finding, posting, and filing 
time —and space! 

Ask for LBV706. 


DIVISION OF SPERRY RAND CORPORATION 


“TRADEMARK 
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THE 


LINE 
LOOSE-LEAF 


BINDERS 


Since 1909 One of America's 
Largest Manufacturers of 


@ Ring Binders 

@ Zipper Cases 

@ Post Binders 

@ Storage Binders 
@ Prong Binders 
@ Ledger Binders 
@ Sheet Holders 
@ Minute Books 

@ Indexes & Fillers 


@ Clipboards 

@ Archboards 

@ Phone Book Covers 
@ Magazine Binders 
@ Album Scrapbooks 
@ Catalog Covers 

@ Sales Manuals 

@ Presentation and 
@ Display Binders 


"Specials"’ Made to Order 
Gold Stamping--Embossing—Alr Brush Finishing 
Write for New %6 Page Catalogue 


ELBE FILE & BINDER CO., Inc. 


FALL RIVER, MASS. 


New York Showroom & Stockroom 
4\| - 4th Ave 


Boston Office 
| Court St, 


asad 0 SPECIAL index-oysten? 
build it yourself with... 


Smith’s 
OPNWINDO 
Steel Guides 


Just type the captions you 
need—slip them quickly 
into these movable 
clamp-on guides. 1001 
other uses to save time 
and improve your filing. 


Available in 1” or 
2° widths. Packed 
25 to box with 


See your labels in strips for 
office supply easy typing. Also 
dealer or alphabetic labels 
write to 200 subdi- 


visions. 


CHARLES C. SMITH, INC. 


EXETER, NE BKASRA 


For more than 50 years @ complete line 
of time-saving signals and indexes. 


(From page 9%) 

Aeme Visible Records, Inc., Crozet, 
Va. (RM, V) 

Acorn Products Co., 4005 W. 2\st 
| Chicago 50. (FC) 

Albany Novelty Mfg. Co., 107 W. 
Canton St., Boston \8%. (V) 

All-Steel Equipment Inc., \OO Grif- 
fith Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave. N.W., Grand Rapids, 
4, Mich. (FC—Insulated ) 

Amberg File & Index Co., 1627 
E. Duane Blvd., Kankakee, Ill. (M— 
portable and box files) 

American Box & File Co., \% Man 
gum St. S.W., Atlanta (FC) 

Metal Products Corp., 
3864 Laclede Ave., St. Louis 8. (FC) 


Imerican 


Arrow Paper Products Co., 302-504 
W. 30th St., New York. (T) 

Art Metal Construction Co., Jones 
& Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. 
(FC, S, V) 

Art Steel Sales Corp., 170 West 233rd 
St., Bronx, N. Y. (FC, M—portable 
files, T, V) 

Harry K. Ashley, 2305 Cherry St., 
San Leandro, Calif. (V) 


Atlantic Microfilm Corp., 41 Union 
Square West, New York 3. (FC— 
microfilm ) 

Atlas Stencil Files Corp., 16716 West- 
field Ave., Cleveland. (FC—cabinets 
for offset plates, stencils, etc.) 

{utomatic File & Index Co., 549 W. 
Washington Blud., Chicago 6. (FC, T, 
V) 


Bankers Box Co., 720 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago 5. (T) 

The Bentson Mfg. Co., 634 N. High 
land Ave., Aurora, lll. (FC) 

Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., 1038 Belden Ave. N.E., Canton 
5, Ohio. (FC, T) 

Browne-Morse Co., Muskegon, Mich. 
(FC) 

Business Efficiency Aids, 8114 N. 
Lawndale Ave., Skokie, Ill. (V- spe- 


MOBILE STORAGE ADDS 30 TO 70% 
MORE CAPACITY TO YOUR RECORDS, 
SUPPLY AND STORAGE AREAS. 


i 


For 
More 
OLD STATIC WAY MOBILE STORAGE 
Information . > way 
THIS THIS SAME ~~ 
Use ROOM ~ ROOM CONTAINS ~ 
CONTAINS 32 CABINETS 
Readers’ 22 CABINETS 
rs This revolutionary technique operates on a principle of mobilizing 
Inquiry rows of your existing equipment (files, cabinets, shelves, bins, racks, 
etc.) with only clearance space between rows. This makes it possible 
Coupon to have 6, 7, 8 and more rows of storage units with only 1 aisle — 
and all units are more easily accessible. 
- Let us show you how DOLIN MOBILE STORAGE will pay for itself 
Page 202 and greatly increase efficiency and floor space in the active and 
semi-active storage areas of your office and plant. Write today for 
of descriptive literature. 
This Issue MOBILE 


PRO 


STORAGE DIV. 


‘PRODUCTS 
319-1 LEXINGTON AVENUE @ BROOKLYN 16, N. Y. 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
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cial magnetic type) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., | Main St., Brook 
lyn 1, N. Y. (S—racks used on stand 
ard shelving) 

Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17. (FC, 
RM, S, T, V) 

Columbia Steel Equipment Co., 
Fort Washington, Pa, (FC—including 
microfilm ) 

Convoy, Inc., 3424 Navarre Rd. S. 
W., Canton, Ohio. (T) 

Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry 
5, Pa. (FC—including microfilm, S, 
T) 

Craig Machine, Inc., 9% Holten St., 
Danvers, Mass. (RM) 

Currier Mfg. Co., 2448 W. Lar 
penteur Ave., St. Paul. (FC) 

Diebold, Inc., 2011 Mulberry Rd., 
Canton 2, Ohio. (FC—including mi- 
crofiilm, RM, 8, T, V) 

Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lex 
ington Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. Y. (FC, 
R, T) 

Durable Metal Products Co., \709 
St. Marks Ave., Brooklyn 33, N. Y. 
(FC) 

Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., 649 
Alden St., Fall River, Mass. (V) 

Electrofile Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York. (RM) 

Executive Furniture Co., 2800 Vir 


gimia, Wichita Falls, Tex. (FC) 


Fandex, Inc., 126 Liberty St., New 
York 7. (V) 

Ferris Business Equipment, 244 
Great Meadows Rd., Stratford, Conn. 
(RM) 

Fidelity Steel Equipment Co., Dela- 
ware & Morris Sts., Philadelphia 48. 
(FC) 

Filing Equipment Bureau, Inc., 27 
Melcher St., Boston 10. (V) 

Futuramic Steel Products Corp., 1400 
Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (FC, 
T) 

The General Fireproofing Co., 413 
Dennick Ave., Youngstown 1, Ohio, 
(FC—including microfilm, T) 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., 3025 Car 
thage Ave., Norwood, Cincinnan 12, 
Ohio. (FC, S, T, V) 
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Got the Year End Filing BLUES? 


Start the New Year Right with This 
New STEEL AGE File Selector! 


Most filing headaches are caused by trying to keep all of your records 
in one or two types of files. Today, you can buy popular Steel Age 
Grade ‘‘A”’ files in quality-crafted styles especially designed to ef 
ciently accommodate every office form from index cards and legal 
documents to microfilm and checks. The saving in space, work and 
money will amaze you! Your Steel Age Dealer has good selections of 
1956 Steel Age Grade “A” Files now. Visit him soon . . . and in the 
meantime, send for your free copy of the new Steel Age File Selector. 


Sel Hlae 


CORRY -JAMESTOWN ; 
MFG. CORP.,CORRY, PA. «= “ome. 


* Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp. 
» Corry 3, Pa. 


: Please send me a free copy of your new 
* File Selector, without obligation 


Branch Offices: ; Compeny 
Atlanta + Boston + Chicago . Street 
Dallas + Detroit * New York . City State 
Oakland + Philadelphia + Seattle 
For More Information Use Readers’ inquiry Coupon on Page 202 99 
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easiest with indexing. 


COLORS 
WRITE NOW FOR LITERATURE 


EZY INDEX 


Guardsman-Valentine, Inc., La Porte, 


McMillan Book Co., 701 E. 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. (V) 
Meilink Steel Safe Co., 


Genesee 


1672 Oak- 


Have You Heard About . . . Have You Seen 


| ” '* 
Ind. (FC—insulated) . CONVOY Chem- Board’ 
+ Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., RIGID, PERMANENT. INEXPENSIVE 
x == _ 335 Canal St., New York 13. (T) 
= 8 Color keys to make your filing more | The H-O-N Co., Third & Oak Sts., record storage 
effective and efficient. Will economic- | Muscatine, lowa. (FC) 
ally expand the indexing of any exist- Harrison Steel Cabinet Co., 4718 W. Fl L E S 
ing system. | Fifth Ave., Chicago 44, (FC, T) Chem Board storage 
ACETATE STRIP TABS | Hedges Mfg. Co., 2931 Wentworth They aie a pens 
THE MAKE IT YOURSELF TYPE TABBING Av. Chicago 16. (FC) about 50% less than 
f Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1100 steel; cost less than 
| Erie Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. (FC, RM, some corrugated paper 
he files. They're shipped 
lr) assembled, ready for 
, ietidhenne «. Hillside Metal Products Co., 262- use. 
“ Do ‘) ~~. . y y 7 al 
iH extre rigidity, easier potter Sas _ rie. . 270 Passaic St., Newark 4, N. ]. (FC) *CHEM-BOARD is the 
PERMA- TACH PROcEss — ossures, The Interior Steel Equipment Co., cern of Convoy's 
permene: tate to! ‘ 9269 Fé . : nC chemical impregnating 
: ete akiet. ad, 2352 E. 69th St., Cleveland 4. (FC, cenants tet quakes 
Sy WARP-PROOF — never warps regard- T) corrugated board 
less of handling or storage International Loose Leaf Co., 80 az flint hard rock strong. 
CUT TO SIZE TABS | Wall St., New York 5. (V) 
2 STYLES Invincible Metal Furniture Co., 842 
f $$} | S. 26th St., Manitowoc, Wis. (FC) CONVOY 
Rasaieaa tdi also makes a 
-o Sn one k 
CC) = complete line 
ao of Tote Boxes, 
a 1" wide pre-cut Y%'' extension (2 lines) tabs in used by fam- 
Us 6 key colors packed with ready-to-use blank title ous names in 
F fnsorte. all types of 
SHIELD TABS rad 
Zsmitvo TABS Celars: Rounded corners WRITE FOR COMPLETE INFORMATION 
er cio’ s 
Aes ) geazter sthesive ores. CONVOY, INC. 
P.O. Station B, Box 216-0 
LOOSE-LEAF INDEXES Canton 6, Ohio 
Thermo-weld and shield tabbed 
insertable index sheets. Aveail- 
able in 5 and 8 position sets. 
Four stock sizes. Jayem Sales Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1, (M—one-compartment 
Printed alphabetical indexes for ; 
ring and post binders with ace- units, etc.) 
os de cml ies of tebs. Kay-Wood Products, Inc., Drawer 
oe tab indexes. No. 361, Bedford, Pa. (T) 
Keystone Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 
CUSTOM PRINTED INDEXING See: Fidelity Steel Equipment Co. 
Lan LeFebure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd., 
: ORGANIC _ INORGANIC s | | N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. (FC—in 
COMPOUNDS er | eluding microfilm, V) 
| Lion Steel Equipment Co., 690 Third 
Custom printed indexes with clear or colored | Ave., New York. (FC) ‘ 
: acetate tabs. Any size, any positioning and any Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 7933 
BE stcsins: Mondera, ox srosiet tale venetiog: | Monigomery St., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 
EZYINDEX CUSTOM INDEXES ARE THE ULTIMATE | Master-Craft Corporation, Div. 
. IN IDENTIFYING ORGANIZED INFORMATION. | Shaw Walker 831 Cobb head Kala 
FOR | mazoo, Mich. (V) 
‘ CATALOGS Master Products Mfg. Co., 3480 E. 
wy porta 14th St., Los Ingeles 23. (V) 
ANALYSES FLAMEPROOF | The Mayfair Co, 315 N. Desplaines 
PRESENTATIONS St., Chi ago 6.(T) Here's a real cure-all for slumping, sagging, 
RECORDS McBee Co., Smith St., Athens, Ohio. disorderly file folders. With new Verti-Swing, 
" AND ell other compl- (NI) your folders will hang and slide smoothly 
lations identified on a steel frame adaptable to any standard 


file cabinet. Available in Legal size, too 
See your G/W dealer or write us for com 
plete information and illustrated brochure. 


wood Ave., Toledo, Ohio. (FC—in- 
PRODUCTS CORP. sulated ) 
DEPT OM. Metal Office Furniture Co. See: ®) 


35-29—153rd Street, Flushing 54, N. Y. 


Steelcase, Ine. 


Cincinnati 12, Ohio 


FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 
INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 
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Midwest Metal Mfg. Co., 1818 N. 
18th St., St. Louis 6. (FC) 

Monarch Metal Products, Inc., 724 
fuve., Mt. Vernon, N. Y. 
(FC—tabulating, M—tub files) 

The Mosler Safe Co., 
Ohio. (RM) 

Motor File, 9028 Sunset Blvd., Los 
Angeles 46, Calif. (N1) 

The National Blank Book Co., P.O. 
Box 791, Holyoke, Mass. (V) 
Nebraska Salesbook Co., 
21st St., Lincoln, Nebr. (N1) 

Northwest Metal Products Co., 1337 
E. Mason St., Green Bay, Wis. (FC, 
M-—-portable ) 

Oxford Filing Supply Co., Inc., Clin 
ton Rd., Garden City, N. Y. (M, port 
able, T) 

Palley Mfg. Co., 69 Mechanic St., 
W orce ster ¥, Vass. (V) 

Parker Steel Products, Inc., 54 N. 
11th St., Brooklyn 11, N.Y. (T) 

The C. F. Pease Co., 2601 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 18, Ill, (FC 


drafting) 


S. Columbus 


Hamilton, 


1044 N., 


Peerless Steel Equipment Co., Un 
ruh & Hasbrook Aves., Philadelphia \\. 


2 Special ACG ‘oO 
PRODUCTS 


To Step Up 
Filing Efficiency 


“Acco-Bound Papers Are SAFE 
Papers”’ is as true today as 50 years ago. 
But today there is an almost unlimited selee- 
tion of Acco products to insure filing effi- 
ciency in every department of your business. 
Your stationer will be glad to show you the 
Acco line and diseuss your use of the new- 
est Acco products— 


The Accopress 
Pin Prong Binder 


For binding the marginal pre-punched sheets 
used in many office machines, Available in 
many sizes in a choice of genuine press- 
board or heavy binder board covered with 
canvas or black pebble grain cloth, The 
binder—for temporary or permanent file use 

is equipped with an Acco Fastener having 
very narrow prongs. An indispensable aid to 
orderly, safe filing of business machine forms. 


The BFC Accopress Binder 


Makes your file binders into a library of 
neatly bound and titled books. Similar to 
the famous BF standard Accopress Binder 
but equipped with an adjustable, expand- 
able (up to 6”) back flap to provide a tight, 
flat indexing surface regardless of the thick- 
Eco- 
nomical, and ideal for binding all papers. 


ness of the contents of the binder. 


ACCO PRODUCTS, ENC. 
Ogdensburg New York 


(FC) 
Penn Metal Corp. of Pa., 30 Oregon 


In Canada: Acco Canadian 
Co., Lid., Toronto 


Ave., Philadelphia 48. (FC) 

Pronto File Corp., 285 Madison Ave., 
New York 17. (T) 
Co., Washington Square 
Bldg., Seventh & Chestnut Sts., Phila 
delphia 6. (R, S) 

Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (FC—microfilm) 
The Re ord plate Co., 16 E, 

St., Pasadena \, Calif. (V) 


Ramsey 


Holly 


=< 


Remington Rand, Div. of 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., 
York 10. (FC, RM, S, T, V) 

Ross-Gould Co., 309 N. Tenth St., 
St. Louis 1. (V) 

Royal Metal Mfg. Co., 
gan Ave., Chicago \. (S) 

The Schwab Safe Co., Layfayette, 
Ind. (FC 

Security Steel Equipment Corp., 
jvenel, N. J]. (FC) 

Sedgwick Equipment Corp., %0 
Eighth Ave., New York 11. (R) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Towns 
end St., Muskegon, Mich. (FC—in 
cluding insulated, T, V) 


Spe Ty 
Neu 


175 N. Michi 


insulated ) 


Manhattan Ave., 
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“TWICE AS MANY RECORDS IN THE SAME SPACE’ 


with 
the new 


Visi Shelf Units are available 
with doors for maximum record 
protection, without doors where 
Pp is not H; 
or in @ combination of both! 


The problem of lack of filing space was solved 
in the above filing department with the instal- 


lation of 


the Visi-Shelf Filing System. Filing 


capacity was doubled without adding an inch 
of floor space! Whether just one unit or a 
hundred, each Visi-Shelf unit saves space, time 
and money! 


For More information Use Readers’ inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


SN le 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc. om i 
105 Reade Street 

New York 13, N.Y. 


Please send the following 
File Survey Form 
Manvel on Terminal Digit Filing 
Catolog & Nome of nearest ditribyter 


Name 

Firm Name 
Address 
City 


Zone... State 
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The C. E. Sheppard Co., 4441 20 
St., Long Island City 1, N. Y.(V) 

Stacor Equipment Co., 465 Troy 
Ave., Brooklyn 3, N.Y. (FC—special) 

Standard Pressed Steel Co., P.O. Box 
S01, Jenkintown, Pa. (S) 

Stationers Loose Leaf Co., 524 N. 
Broadway, Milwaukee \, Wis. (V) 

Steelcase, Ine., \491 Division Ave. 
S., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. (FC) 

Steel-Parts Mfg. Co., 4630 W. Harri 
son St., Chicago 44, (M—portable) 

Tab Products Co., 57 Post St., San 
Francisco. (8, V) 

Top Flight Products Co., Inc., 6224 
S. Oakley Ave., Chicago %. (T) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York \0. 
(F--ineluding insulated, V) 

Visirecord, Inc., 54 Railroad Ave., 
Copiague, L. 1, N. Y. (V) 

Visi-Shelf File, Inc., \05 Reade St., 
New York 13. (S) 

Vue-Fax Corp., 655 Main St., West 
bury, L. 1., N. Y. (FC, V) 

Wassell Organization, Sylvan Ave., 
Westport, Conn, (RM, V) 

Watson Mfg. Co., Inc., 63 Taylor St., 
Jamestown, N. Y. (FC, RM, 8) 

The Weis Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 600, 
Monroe, Mich. (T) 

Western Mfg. Co., 532 N. Highland 
Ave., Aurora, Ill. (FC) 

George W. Weyand, | West 34 St., 
New York. (N1) 


Wheeldex & Simpla Products, Inc., 
40 Bank St., White Plains, N. Y. (RM, 
Vv) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 §. Jefferson St., 
Chicago 24, (T, V) 

Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 
880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (FC, 8, T, V) 

Zephyr American Corp., 95 Morton 
St, New York, (V) 


Office Safes 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. 


Art Steel Sales Corp., 170 West 
233rd St., Bronx, N. Y. 
lohn D. Brush & Co., Inc., 5A5 


West Ave., Rochester 
Brush-Punnett Co, 
Brush & Co., Inc. 
Cole Steel Equipment Co., Inc., 285 
Madison Ave., New York 17. 
Cramer Safe Co., 1417 McGee St., 
Kansas City, Mo. 


ch. My 3s 
See: John D. 


Diebold, Inc., 2011 
Canton 2, Ohio. 

Gardall Corporation, 4425 James St., 
East Syracuse, N. Y. 

Guardsman-V alentine, Inc., La Porte, 
Ind. 

Heineman Office Equipment Co., 4 
North Eighth St., St. Louis 1, Mo. 

Herring-Hall-Marvin Safe Co., 1100 
Erie Blvd., Hamilton, Ohio. 

Kuikset 


Anaheim, Calif. 


Mulberry Rd., 


Sales and Service Co., 


Lyon Metal Products, Inc., 7933 
Montgomery St., Aurora, Il. 

The Mosler Safe Co., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 

Protectall Safe Corp., Hamilton, 
Ohio. 


Regna Cash Register Co., 175 Fifth 


Duplicating 


JUDGING by the letters received by 
this Magazine, and by the interest 


shown at recent exhibitions of office 
machines, no type of equipment holds 
a greater interest for office executives 
than which help 


their copying and duplicating prob 


those them with 


lems. There are those who believe 
that the Government's demand for re 
ports has had much to do with this 
interest, but it is also true that sys 
tems experts have been finding that 
duplicating equipment can be made 
to do many important jobs in the 
internal operations of a business. 
Whatever the cause, it is most cer 
tainly an active field. There are now 
at least thirteen different duplicating 
processes available, not counting auto 
matic typing or printing from punched 
cards, tapes, rolls. Each of these 
processes has its own special qualities. 
Each varies in some factor such as 
speed, quality of copies, cost, number 
of copies which can be made from an 
original, type of material which can 
be duplicated, type and color of paper 
which can be used for final copies, ete. 
Because of the differences between 
processes, no one type is suitable for 
all kinds of office work. In fact, no 
taken 


vide really complete coverage of the 


two processes, together, pro- 


needs of a typical company. How- 


ever, manutacturers have put them 


selves to a great deal of trouble to 
hind ways of making two or more 


different processes mutually compat 
ible. As a result of their efforts, a 
number of formerly independent pro 
cesses can be used in combination, with 


greater versatility resulting 


Ave., New York 10. 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. 


The Schwab Safe Co., Lafayette, Ind. 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Towns- 
end St., Muskegon, Mich. 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 


° 
Equipment 

As an example, the familiar stencil, 
or mimeograph, process formerly re- 
quired that stencils be cut on a type- 
writer, or by hand, using a stylus. But 
today it is possible to prepare stencils 
by photographic means and by the use 
This means 
which 


permit the making of exact copies ot 


of facsimile equipment. 
that photographic methods, 
original material, but which are rela 
tively slow and unsuited for the mak- 
ing of numerous copies, can prepare 
stencils, for long high-speed runs, 
of material which formerly could not 
be transferred to a stencil at all. 

Similarly, the xerographic process, 
which, like photography, can make 
exact copies, enlarging or reducing as 
required, is not designed for fast, long 
runs. But xerography can make mas 
ters for use on offset duplicators, and, 
in a development new this last sum- 
mer, it can prepare spirit masters. 

These advances considerably  ex- 
pand the usefulness of each type of 
equipment concerned. Nor are these 
the only successful attempts to pair off 
familiar processes. Others will be 
touched upon later in this section. 

In spite of the great interest in 
duplicating methods, there is a great 
deal of misinformation about them. 
Many of the copying processes, which 
include diazo, Thermo-Fax, and xero 
graphy, among others, are arbitrarily 
described as “photocopying”—which 
they definitely are not. 

Users of liquid or spirit duplicators 
are often heard to speak of preparing 
a stencil—although a stencil is a sheet 
with holes punched in it and has 


nothing whatever to do with the spirit 
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This permanent active file binder 
will increase the efficiency 
of your active files. 


*‘Bound papers 
read like a book”’ 
from front to back. 


SMEAD’S 


FILE BINDER 


SYSTEM TABBED 2/5 CUT 


Important contracts, credit information, price 
agreements and other important papers should be 
separated from the general correspondence, in the 
individual file folder, by binding these important 
papers in a Smead File Binder. Here they are 
securely held in place by the metal fastener, This 
File Binder is then placed immediately behind the 
regular individual folder of that same account. Here 
it can be immediately located and all documents 
will appear in the order in which they were origi- 
nally filed 

The File Binder can be marked “Do not trans- 
fer.” This will prevent the possibility of trans- 
ferring important papers to the inactive files 

Smead'’s File Binders are furnished in different 
colors—colors you may select to typify different 
classifications 

A credit file adaptation of this binder is Smead’s 
number 615CR furnished in bright red, with a 
credit information form printed on the front 


SEE YOUR STATIONER OR... 
WRITE US FOR A FREE SAMPLE 
THE SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. 
Hastings, Minnesota 
Please send me a free sample of Smead's File Binder 
ws | | No 615FB No 615CR Specify Color Red, 
r hs — [J Blue, |) Green, Redrope, |_| Goldenrod, Manila 


‘SMEAD MANUFACTURING CO., INC. ». 
HASTINGS, MINN. +* LOGAN, OHIO Address 


The File Binder is placed immediately 
behind the regular individual folder of 
that same account. 


| City Zone State 
a 5 
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OFFICE DUPLICATION METHODS—HOW THEY COMPARE > 


COPYING PROCESSES Equipment in this category is designed 


fo copy original. material, including photographs, art work, drawings, 
letterheads, etc, It is generally considered best suited to making from one 


fo ten copies, but in some coses (as noted under Remarks’) it con 
prepore stencils, offset masters, or spirit masters for use with long-run 
duplicating equipment, thereby greatly extending its usefulness. 


Estimated Cost 
Process Speed* Remarks 
Per Copy* 
Lett i ' k , . 
pre cer ag v= Original must be on material that permits light to pass through it 
h 4 P 3 and must be written on one side only. Process cannot enlarge or 
Di ovr. Others toke copy ¥, 'o | cent per letter- ae 
azo up to 54 In. wide ot ioe an reduce. Color of printing and paper con be varied from copy to 
speeds overaging 20-30 PY copy. Can prepore offset masters, and can make copies on photo- 
ft. a minute. Cory Payer. 
4y os Saale Can make single copies, stencils, and offset masters. Is essentially 
Facsimile 3 minutes per copy then ee ee a communications device, and can transmit copies long distances. 
wd Cannot enlorge or reduce 
P Most models make exact-size copies; some can enlarge and 
| i 
Photocopy to 2 copies per minute 8 to 10 cents reduce Con make translucent copies for diazo process. 
Con make unlimited number of copies from film or opaque 
Smokeprinting 60 copies per minute Fraction of a cent material. Color of ink and copy paper can be varied. Special 
paper not required. Can enlarge and reduce. 
4-15 copies per minute Makes copies on lightweight paper which can be reinforced with 
Thermo-Fax paste ei mere . 4\ to 5 cents heavier backing. Several paper colors available. Cannot enlarge 
° ° or reduce. Less sensitive to colored inks. 
3 copies per minute; Single copies, 9 to 10 Similar to photocopying, but makes copies on standard office 
Verifax single copies, 50 sec- cents; runs of 3,3 to 4 papers. Cannot enlarge or reduce. Copies are black on white. 
onds cents each Can prepare offset masters. 
3 minutes per single 
Xerogra news itipt , : Can make offset and spirit masters, positive-working offset plates, 
g phy A he eo 9 conts por single copy and translucent copies for diazo process. Can enlarge and reduce 


DUPLICATING PROCESSES Equipment in this category re- 
quires preparation of a master, stencil, plate, or the equivalent, such as 
setting type. In general, it is designed for long, fast runs. Except where 
noted, masters can be prepared by typewriter or by hand. In some cases, 
referred to under ‘Remarks, masters can be prepared by means of 


certain of the copying processes listed above, making possible the long- 
run duplication of photographs, ort-work, letterheads, etc. Costs per copy 
ore difficult to estimate because they vary with the length of runs. How 
ever, they are in the nature of a fraction of a cent per copy. Automatic 
typing or printing, as from paper rolls or tape, is not included. 


Remarks 


Master and other materials clean to handie. Corrections to master 
can be made with rubber eraser. Copies are blue-black, becoming 
progressively fainter. Machines can also handle the liquid proc- 
ess interchangeably. 


Up to 8 colors can be printed at once; purple gives best results. 
Copies become progressively fainter. Gelatin can be re-used. Copy 
paper can be in variety of colors. Glossy paper used. 


Masters can be made by diazo, facsimile, photographic, Verifax, 
and xerographic processes, from other masters, and by typing 
and hand writing or drawing. Work is of high quality. Various 
colors of ink and paper ovailable; one ink color run at a time. 
Equipment requires reasonably experienced operator. 


Uses movable type, set by hand. Con use slugs, electrotypes, 
plotes, etc. Finished work is of high quality, closely resembling 
typing. Machine can also do actual printing. Prints one color at 
@ time on wide variety of popers. Changes in text can be made 
during run. 


Several colors can be printed at once; purple gives best results. 
Various colors of copy poper available. Copies become pro- 
gressively fainter. Glossy paper used. 


Number of Copies 
Process Speed* for which 
Best Suited** 
Axzograph 
100.120 copies 
hats per minute 10-125 
Gelatin 10-75 copies per min- 
(Heer ph) vie, depending on type 10-100 
ectogre of machine 
Offset 4.500-6.000 copies 10-several thousand; 
(Multilith, ‘ ve “eae ? with metal plates, runs 
Davidson) —e to 25,000 are possible 
Relief up to about 300. 100,000 
(Multigraph) 5,000 copies per hour 
Spirit 40.130 copies per min 
(Liquid, Fluid, vie, depending on type 10-350 
Liquid Hectograph) | °! mochine 
40.200 copies per min- 
( wird ute, depending on type 10-5,000 
Mimeogra of machine 


Stencil can be prepared by facsimile or photographic methods, 
in addition to typing and hand writing or drawing. Variety of 
colors possible for both ink and paper. Usually prints one color 
at a time; multicolor copies possible in some cases. 


*Based largely on manufacturers’ estimates, with reference to standard machines turning out letter-size copies. Cost figures do not include lobor, 
training of personnel, overhead, or similar costs 


**Bosed on cost, speed, and other factors. Shorter or longer runs may be feasible in varying circumstances. 
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Figures are approximate and can vary with circumstances. 
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process. Some contusion also results 
from a rather free use of certain terms. 
Thus, the phrase “dry process” has 
been used to describe various diazo, 
photocopying, and other methods. 
The expression 1s therefore avoided in 


the present discussion. 


Nevertheless, the public is constant- 
ly showing greater awareness of the 
differences between the different dup- 
licating methods. In an attempt to 
make some of these differences clearer, 
each of the thirteen processes will be 
described briefly in the next few 
pages. The principal points are sum- 
marized in the chart on page 104. 

The thirteen processes have been di- 
vided into two groups: copying pro- 
cesses and duplicating processes 
(using the word in a truer sense). 

In the former category are processes 
which make copies directly from orig- 
inal material, without the need of 
making a specially prepared original 
master, stencil, or the like. They can 
usually copy art work, letterheads, 
photographs, drawings, and = similar 
material. In general, they operate 
relatively slowly, rarely making more 
than two or three copies per minute. 
Some are faster, but in other cases, 


several minutes may be required. 
Duplicating processes, on the other 
hand, are designed to make multiple 
copies at relatively high rates ol speed. 
They customarily require the prepara- 
tion of a stencil, plate, or master of 
some sort, and the copies are made 
from this master instead of directly 
from the original material. These 
i make 
hundreds of thousands of copies, often 


processes can, im some cases, 


at speeds of several thousand an hour. 


In considering the new develop- 
ments tor making one process com- 
patible with another, it is most signifi- 
cant that in most such cases a copying 
process has been adapted for use with 
a duplicating process. The copying 
method is used to prepare the stencil, 
master, or plate, for the duplicating 
method, while the duplicating process 
is used for long, high-speed runs, 
Thus the versatility of each process is 


greatly expanded, 


Copying Processes 
The Diazo Process 
This is a chemical method which 


takes advantage of two first, 
that certain chemicals, if allowed to 


facts: 


combine, will form a dye, and, second, 
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that they can be prevented from com- 
bining by exposing them to light. 
There are several mechanical methods 
of accomplishing this, which will be 
described in the March issue of this 
magazine, but basically copies are 
made by passing light through the 
original material so that it strikes a 
sheet of paper sensitized with chemi- 


cals used in the process. 


Wherever light strikes the paper, 
the chemicals are inactivated. How- 
ever, the chemicals remain active in 
the areas beneath the lines on the orig- 
inal, and when treated chemically in 
the machine, they react to form a dye, 
thus reproducing the 
terial. 


original ma- 


oc 
—— 


Because the light must pass through 
the original, the process is not suited 
with 
Moreover, the 


to copying material on 


both 


pages 
sides, original 


paper must allow light to pass 


through it. Most stationery, however, 
in spite of an opaque appearance, is 
actually sufficiently translucent for use 
in this process, If the original cannot 
be copied directly, a translucent copy 
must first be made. In some cases, 
this can be made directly on the diazo 
machine; it can also be made by 
photocopying or xerography. 

The diazo process is quite inexpens- 
ive for a copying method, running to 
about two cents a square foot, or be 
tween three quarters and one cent for 
a letter-size copy. It is also relatively 
fast. It operates at speeds up to about 
20 to 30 linear feet of copy per minute, 
with the copy width limited only by 
the width of the throat, 
which may be as much as 54 in. It is 


machine 


thus often used for copying engineer- 
ing drawings, as well as for corre- 
spondence. 

The diazo method can also be used 
to prepare offset masters, and as a 
result of a new development, it can 
also make copies on photocopy papers, 
using a special filter. 


The Facsimile Process 


The facsimile process makes use of 
Material to be 


copied is placed on a rotating cylinder. 


a photoelectric cell. 


A narrow light beam passes over the 
paper in accordance with a regular 
pattern and is reflected into the photo 
electric cell, where it is used to gen 
erate an electric current. The current 
is transmitted by wire to a copying 
unit. Here the copy paper is placed 
on another rotating cylinder, As the 
light beam in the first machine -mewes 
over the original material, a stylus 
moves over the copy, in synchroneza 
tion with the light beam. The stylus 
receives electrical impulses originated 
by the photoelectrical cell, and the 
current passing through it “burns” a 
dark spot on the copy paper, The 
darkness is proportionate to the 
strength of the electrical signal, Con 
sequently, this method reproduces the 
original material, in shades of grey 
ranging from white to black, It can 


thus copy photographs. 


A facsimile unit may make a copy 
at any theoretical distance from the 


original, since electrical transmission 
by wire ‘intervenes between the origi 
nal and the copy. The principle, in 


fact, is used regularly to transmit 


telegrams between a main telegraph 
office and a subscriber's desk, and it 
is conceived basically as a communi 
cation method. However, its ability 
to make exact copies has brought it 
into the field of office duplication, and 
some models are designed specifically 
for that purpose. 

Of particular interest is that original 
material can be copied by this method 
(using a cutting stylus) onto a stencil 
for use in a standard stencil duplicator. 
Offset masters can also be prepared, 
This 
screened photographs, or of art work, 
line drawings, ete. 


permits the duplication of 


The process requires about three 
minutes to copy a letter; masters and 


stencils 


require about six 


minutes, 
Single copies cost about four and one 


half cents, 


The Photocopy Process 


This is an adaptation of standard 
photography in which copies are made 
on sensitized paper, rather 
While 


done in some instances with an en 


than on 
film. ofhce photocopying is 
larging or reducing camera, the typi 
cal office photocopier does not use a 


camera, and the original material is 
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placed in direct contact with sensitized 
paper, no lens system being used. 
The original and the sensitized pa 
per are placed face to face and in 
serted in a printer, where light is 
passed through the back of the sen 
sitized paper, reflecting off the light 
portions of the original material and 
back onto the sensitized paper. Where 
light strikes it, the paper turns dark. 
Withdrawn from the printer, the sen 


sitized paper is placed face to face 


with another sheet and inserted into 
4 processing unit, where it passes 
a developing solution. The 
image from the first is thereby trans 
ferred to the final sheet of paper, pro 
ducing a right-reading positive copy. 

The printing and processing units 
are often combined in a single ma 
chine, but they may be separate, If it 
is designed to 


through 


make copies from 
bound books, the printer used must be 
of the “flat-+ed” type; usually, flat-bed 
printers are separate units, but not 
necessarily, 

Since light passes through the copy 
paper, rather than through the orig 
inal, opaque and two-sided originals 
may be copied. However, some equip 
ment, using the “direct” rather than 
the “reflex” method here described. 
makes the original exposure by pass 
ing light through the original, 

In one type of equipment, the sec 
ond sheet is eliminated, the first sheet 
being 
copy. 

In addition, some camera systems 
are available, equipped with conveyor 
systems to move the print through 
the various stages of the process auto 
matically. Such equipment is bulkier 
and more expensive, but it is more 
versatile, 


processed to make the final 


The various photocopying methods 
will be described in greater detail in 
the March papers 
now can also be developed in diazo 
process models by the use of a special 
hilter. 


issuc, Photocopy 


Using a standard desk top office 
photocopier, letter-size copies can be 
made in from 30 to 60 seconds each at 
a cost of from eight to ten cents. 
Related to photocopying, but differ 
ing in some details, is the Verifax 
process, which is 


quently, 
106 


described subse 


The Smokeprintung Process 


“Smokeprinting” is a kind of nick 
name popularly applied to an elec 
tronic duplicating process developed 
by The Standard Register Co, (The 
company officially refers to its product 
as an “Electronic Reproducer.” ) 

This is a process in which light is 
used to cancel electrical charges. The 
material being copied is placed in a 
special camera-type unit. The image 
is thrown onto a glass plate which 
has been coated on its reverse side. 
The coated side of the plate carries an 
electrostatic charge, which is intensi 
fied by the light falling on it. As a 
result, a “copy” of the original ma 
terial has been formed, electrically, on 
the plate. Copy paper, meanwhile, is 
placed next to the plate, and, with the 
“image” thus formed on the glass, an 
electrically charged ink is sprayed into 
the vicinity of the plate. Because | 
electrical attraction, the ink is drawn 
to the charged areas on the plate, but 
the paper intercepts the ink particles, 
and the image is thus printed on the 
paper. 

This process has been developed to 
a point at which it can make one copy 
per second, At this rate it is really in a 
category 
and duplicating 


midway between copying 
but, be 


cause of the fact that the original ma 


proc esses, 


terial is itself used to make the copies, 
it is classed here as a copying process. 
At its present stage ol development, 
the process can make letter-size copies 
for a fraction of a cent each. 


The Thermo-Fax Process 


Thermo-Fax is a heat process, It 
makes use of the fact that dark sub 
stances absorb more heat than do light 
substances, The heat absorbed by 
written or printed lines on a sheet of 
paper is used to “burn” an image into 
a chemically treated copy paper. 

This is one of the fastest of the 
copying processes, requiring about 
four seconds a copy in the newest 
models. The original and the copy 
paper are placed in the machine (in 


the new inserted 


models they are 
through a slot, as in a standard photo 
copier) and infra-red light is passed 
Where it 


strikes dark lines on the original, 


through the copy paper. 


enough heat is absorbed to turn the 
copy paper dark, 
The process 15 most effective with 


carbon-base inks, and is less respon- 


sive to colored material or to ordinary 


fountain pen ink. It can copy material 
from opaque and two-sided originals 
because the light used is reflected back 
from the original material and does 
not pass through it. The per-copy price 
is about four and one-half to five 
cents. Copy paper of various colors 
is available. Since the paper is light 
in weight, a heavy back-up paper is 
available, which, if it is used, adds 
strength to the copy and is welded to 
it so firmly as to constitute, for all 
practical purposes, a part of it. 


The Verifax Process 
Although 


graphic principles, the Verifax process 


derived from  photo- 
is a distinct method, with its own 
special characteristics. Its most dis 
tinctive characteristic is that it can be 
used to make copies on ordinary office 
stationery, special paper not being re 
quired, 

As in photocopying, the original is 
placed face to face with a specially 
treated paper, in this case called a 
matrix. Both are exposed in the ma 
chine, with a light beam being pro- 
jected through the matrix. This light 
is reflected from the light areas of 
the original (but not from the dark 
lines) to the matrix, where it pro 
duces certain chemical reactions. The 
matrix is passed through an “acti- 
vator” solution, as a result of which 
the portions of the matrix not reached 
by the light (ie., the portions cor 
responding to the writing on the orig 
inal) are developed in the form of a 
dark dye-ike substance. 

This substance can be transferred to 
ordinary stationery, whereas the white 
portions have been “fixed,” and can 
not be so transferred. 

This transfer is brought about by 
placing the matrix face to face with 
the copy both 


paper and passit 


Ig 
through a pair of rollers. By means 
of this physical contact, the top layer 
of the dye is transferred to the copy 
paper, producing a copy of the origi 
nal material. 

Since a portion of the dye remains 
on the matrix, additional copies can 
be obtained until the dye is exhausted. 
The process is designed to make three 
copies from a matrix, but by lighten- 
ing the first copies, it is possible to 
obtain six or more copies. 

The time required to make the first 
copy is about 50 seconds, but three 
about one 


copies can be made in 


minute. Single letter-size copies cost 


nine to ten cents, but in runs of three, 
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what cost corrections like this? 


In the eyes of the receiver, a bulletin repre- 
sents the sender—represents his standards. 
How do you think the sender of the above 
bulletin is represented? 

There is now no need—no excuse for 
duplicated representatives to hint of care- 
lessness. 

With the advances in MODERN duplicat- 
ing you can have copies with corrections 
that defy detection—clean, clear copies of 
written, typed and drawn material, pro- 


A. B. DICK and @ are registered trademarks of A. B. Dick Company. 


duced at high speed, in one or more colors, 
on a variety of paper and card stocks in a 
range of sizes. And produced at low cost. 


For tull information about MODERN 
duplicating (all four major processes) call 
your A. B. Dick Company distributor. You 
will find his name listed under Duplicating 
Machines in the classified section of your 
phone book. Or write A. B. Dick Company, 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois. 


== A:B-DICK 


THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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AUTOMATION FOR 
OFFICE COPYING 


get fast, accurate copies 
of any graphic material. 


Just 
push a 
button... 


the ELECTRONIC copying machine 
for mimeograph stencils, offset plates, 
single positive dry copies 


Just push a button—and the operator 
can go on to other work. Stenafax shuts 
itself off. It copies office forms, news 
clippings, typing or any graphic mate- 
rial, It is a complete copying unit, re- 
quires no chemicals or developing, no 
special powders, light box or heat 
treatment, 


It makes stencil or offset plates in 6 
minutes or less... or a single dry posi- 
tive copy in 3 minutes or less —on a 
working area of 844" x 14”. Easy to 
maintain, movable —ean be plugged 
into ordinary outlet for on-the-spot 
copying at important meetings. 


Stenafax saves costly errors, retyping... 
eliminates proof reading. Stencils are 
durable, can be stored, folded, used 
again and again. 


Mail this coupon today for 
full information on how 
Stenafax can save your 
firm time and money. 
Sales Representatives 

in these cities... 

ATLANTA, BALTIMORE, CHICAGO, 


CLEVELAND, DALLAS, LOS ANGELES, NEW YORK, 
SAN FRANCISCO, ST. LOUIS, WASHINGTON, D.C. 


TIMES FACSIMILE CORPORATION 
STENAFAX DIVISION, OMI 


Hote! Biltmore Arcode, 43rd $1. and Madison Ave. 
New York 17, New York 
Please send Stenefex brochure to 


Nome 


Address 


B city & trate . 
fee ee ee eee eee eee eee eee 
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fenalax 


the per-copy cost is from three to four 
cents, 

A development new in 1955 makes 
it possible to prepare offset masters by 
this method. Thus photographic ma- 
terial, art work, and the like can be 
prepared for offset duplication by the 
Verifax method, 


The Xerographic Process 


Xerography is an electrical process 


| which employs the principle that pos- 


itive and negative electrical charges 
attract each other. A special camera is 
used, which projects an image of the 


| original material on a special plate 


which has been given a positive elec- 
trical: charge. 

Light falling on the plate cancels 
this charge, leaving the “image” of 
the original dark lines in the form of 
a positive electrical charge. This plate 
is then placed in a developing tray, 
and a dark, negatively charged pow- 
der is passed over it. The powder 
adheres to the plate wherever it is 
charged, creating a new image of the 
original material in powder. 


A piece ol positively charged copy 
paper is placed over this plate. Here 
it picks up the negatively charged 
powder, By placing the paper in a 


“fuser,” where heat 1s applied, the 
powder is fused, creating a perma 


nent copy. 

In addition, offset masters and pos- 
itive-working offset plates can be pre- 
pared by xerography, so that photo- 
graphic and other material can be pre 
pared easily for reproduction by that 
method. During the last year, xero 
graphy has also been adapted to the 
preparation of spirit masters; thus, it 
is now possible to reproduce photo- 
graphs and art work quickly by that 
method also. Translucent masters for 
diazo-process reproduction can also be 
made by xerography. 

While it may 


minutes to prepare 


require about three 
a single copy, a 
new development permits the taking 
of as many as eight copies, including 
an offset master, from one plate, thus 
considerably reducing the average time 
for each copy. 


The process permits reduction and 
enlargement of the original material. 
Originals may be on 
and may be two-sided. 


opaque paper 
The cost of single copies is esti- 


mated at about nine cents. Copies 
made by spirit or offset methods from 
xerographically ‘ prepared masters, of 
course, cost a fraction of a cent each 


on long runs. 


Duplicating Processes 
The Azograph and Chemograph 
Processes 

These two methods may be con 
sidered as variations of the same basic 
chemical process. They differ some 
what in the mechanical methods em 
ployed, but are sufficiently alike to be 
grouped in this survey as one process. 

Superficially, they resemble the fa- 
miliar spirit process, and, in fact, it is 
possible to perform spirit process du 
plication on an Azograph or Chemo- 
graph machine. Chemically, however, 
they are quite different. 

A master is prepared in any of sev- 
eral ways. A sheet of a special, coated 
paper is used for the master. A trans 
fer sheet, somewhat like the “carbon” 
used in spirit duplicating, except that 
the coated side is light brown in color 
and is chemically different, is placed 
with the coated side against the back 
of the master. 

The two sheets may then be insert- 


ed in a written on 


typewriter, or 
manually, Wherever pressure is exert 
ed by the type or the writing instru 
ment, the master picks up a portion of 
the brownish coating from the trans- 
fer sheet. 

The master is then wrapped around 
the cylinder of the duplicating ma 
chine. As it rotates, copy paper is fed 
into the machine, and as it enters, it 
is moistened with a colorless liquid. 
This liquid contains a chemical agent 
which reacts with the deposits on the 
reverse of the master to form a blue 
dye. As the dye is formed a thin 
layer of it remains on the copy paper, 
creating the desired copy. 

Although a portion of the deposits 
on the master is removed to make 
each copy, enough is available on one 
master to make from 50 to 125 copies. 
The duplicating speed is about 100 
copies a minute. 

The special virtue of this process is 


its cleanliness. Unlike the spirit pro- 
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ital DRI-STAT makes 


a perfect copy! 


The Peerless Dri-Stat Photocopy System gives you an 
exact black and white copy in less than a minute. This 
compares to many minutes of typing time, often hours 
of laborious tracing. And the cost is less than 9¢ per copy. 


Dri-Stat copies more things better than any other photo- 
copyer. Letters, charts, drawings, clippings, halftones, 
colored inks, pencilled notations. . 
thick, 


graphic accuracy. 


even pages from 


bound volumes...are reproduced with photo- 


Dri-Stat takes photocopy out of the dark corner or the 
closet. Unsightly shields or hoods are eliminated, Dri- 
Stat operates in any normal office light, even fluorescents. 


PEERLESS 
aa 
DRI-STAT 


NAME 

COMPANY 
ADDRESS 

CILY 


Arrange a demonstration for me. 


Peerless famous “Bright-Light” Papers, designed spe- 
cially for the Dri-Stat Machine, can be used effectively 
in four or five times as much surrounding light as other 
photocopy papers 


Anyone can make a good Dri-Stat copy every time. 
Peerless papers have such broad operating range, and 
Dri-Stat controls are so simple that the need for trial 
runs to get exact settings is almost eliminated. Paper 
waste is at a minimum, The cost per photocopy is reduced. 
DON'T BUY ANY PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT 
UNTIL YOU SEE THE DRI-STAT. We'll send you 
literature or arrange a demonstration for you if you'll 
fill in the coupon below 


PEERLESS PHOTO PRODUCTS, INC., Shoreham, Long Island, N. Y. 


I want you to prove to me that your Dri-Stat system will operate 
in normal office light. 


Send literature. 


rirLe 


JONI 
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—TEST-RUN THAT 
COPYING MACHINE! 


Here’s What To Look For 
—and How To Find It! 


A copying machine should do everything well. 
Use this 9-point test to find the machine that 
will meet your every office copying need with a 
minimum of effort. 


. Test for colored papers. 

. Test for two-sided material. 

. Test for opaque material. 

. Test for colored inks, pencil, 
crayons, pens, including ball 
points, even non-carbon base. 


5. Test for spirit duplications. 
6. Test for paper sizes. 


7. Test for quality and speed 
under direct lighting 


~~ nN = 


8. Test for number of copies 
without developer change. 
(Copease makes 200-300 
excellent copies.) 
9. Test for minimum dial 
adjustments. (Copease does 
95% of your work without 
touching the dial.) 
Only the Copease® photocopier scores 100% 
on this practical test, 


Test run Copease FREE! Send now 
for 3-day office trial and “Test Copy”. 


‘co > : a thea’ e 
Offices: New York, 270 Park Avenue, 
PLaza 43-6692 ¢ Chicago, 201 N. Wells Street, 
ANdover 43-6949 « Los Angeles, 3563 Wilshire 
Boulevard, DUnkirk 5.2881 «© Distributors in 
Principal Cities 


COPEASE CORPORATION 

270 Park Avenue, New York 17 Box OM-1 
Gentlemen: I'd like to have a free 3-day 
trial of Copease in my office........ Ps 


Please send free literature.................... 0 
Name.. 
 cistitaintisinieciisiniiabiagonideatininesion 
SRE ssaretshiisiiltatiieedlannivicdbaaspintaeisse 
in tntlntinciisiadvcciatasacstiaas ae 
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cess, it does not expose the dye to di 
rect touch, for the dye is not formed 
until the master and the paper have 
both been placed in the machine. 

Machines for use with this process 
can be used for spirit duplicating, but 
spirit duplicators, unless specially 
adapted, are not suited for Azograph 
or Chemograph duplication. 

Copies cost about the same as a 
similar number of spirit process 
copies—a fraction of a cent each. 

The Gelatin Process 

This method is sometimes known 
as the “hectograph” process. It 1s 
chemically similiar to the spirit pro 
cess, which is sometimes referred to 
as the “liquid hectograph” process. 

As in the spirit process, a master 1s 
prepared, but normally a special hex 
tograph ribbon is used, if the master 
is prepared on a typewriter. Alterna- 
tively, the master may be created by 
writing on it with a special hectograph 
ink, pencil, or crayon, or it can be 
produced by writing or typing 
through a special carbon paper. 

Unlike the spirit process, the gela 
tin method requires the writing to be 
on the face, rather than the back of 
the master. The master then is placed 
face down on a gelatin surface, which 
usually is cloth-backed. When pres 
sure is applied, the dye deposits on 
the master are transferred to the gel 
atin. 

To make copies, the copy paper is 
next brought into direct contact with 
the gelatin, Each copy sheet picks up 
a small portion of the dye. There is 
usually enough dye on the gelatin to 
make at least 50 good copies. The 
copies become successively fainter, but 
it is sometimes possible to obtain as 
many as 100 or more usable copies. 

Gelatin machines may be of one of 
two types. In the “flat-bed”type, the 
gelatin is stretched across the machine 
bed, while in the “rotary” type, it is 


fastened around a rotating cylinder. 


Flat-bed duplicators, which require 
each copy sheet to be laid across the 
gelatin, can make about a dozen 
copies a minute, Rotary machines op 
erate at speeds of about 50 a minute. 

Copies cost but a fraction of a cent 
each. Copies are usually purple, but 


other colors are available, and any 


= aah 


combination of them may be printed 
at once. 


The Offset Process 

This process is derived from the 
printing process known as photo-offset 
lithography, which has been simpli- 
fied for use in the office. 

Again a master is used, It is us 
ually prepared by writing, typing, or 
drawing on the face of a special sheet 
with some form of greasy ink. Type- 
writer ribbons of the proper variety 
can be used. The master is then 
placed on the rotating drum of the 
duplicator. 


Here it passes into contact with 
two rollers in succession. The first 
roller is moistened with water. The 
water from it sticks to the master, ex- 
cept where lines have been drawn or 
typed on it, for these lines are greasy 
and repel the water. 

The master, which now contains the 
image as a set of greasy lines on a wet 
background, then passes under the 
second roller, which moistens it with 
a greasy ink. Again, oil and water 
refuse to mix, and the ink is washed 
off the wet portions of the master, re 
maining on the greasy lines. 

Theoretically, it would now be pos 
sible to bring the master into contact 
with the copy paper and to print di 
rectly on it. For technical reasons, 
however, the master comes into con 
tact with a cylinder covered with a 
rubber “blanket,” and the image is 
“printed” on. this cylinder, 

As the blanket cylinder rotates it 
is brought into contact with another 
roller by which the copy paper is fed 
into contact with it. The final copies 
are then made by printing from the 
blanket cylinder. 

This “offsetting” of the ink image 
by means of the blanket cylinder is 
what gives the process its name. The 
texture of the blanket is such that it 
can press the ink firmly into the copy 
paper. Thus it is possible to print on 
fairly rough paper if need be, and 
even to print halftones successtully on 
such paper. 
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The offset 
work of high quality, and since mas- 


process can produce 
ters can be prepared by several of the 


copying processes, including diazo, 
facsimile, Verifax (by means of a spe- 
cial attachment), and xerography, it 
can reproduce photographs, art work, 
etc. Offset masters and plates are also 
prepared by photographic methods. 
Offset masters can produce several 
thousand copies, and masters can be 
made from masters. Using metal 
plates, runs of 25,000 copies are pos 
Naturally, the 


the 


sible. costs vary with 


On 
per 


length of run. runs of a 


thousand, the cost copy 1s estt 


mated at between one-fifth and one 


quarter of one cent. The equipment 
skill to 
but 


requires more operate than 


some other types, new advances 


have simplified operation importantly. 


The Relief Process 

The term “relief” refers to any kind 
of printing from raised type, which 
may include plates, and wood or rub 
ber blocks, as well as metal type. The 
inked 


ribbon. as in the case of an ordinary 


type may print through an 
typewriter, or it can be inked and used 
to print directly. 

The 
for office duplicating for many years. 
the 


reliet method has been used 


It was long known as “multi- 
graph” method, after a trade 
the Addressograph-Multi 
Since the 


uses that term as a general name tor 


name 
owned by 
now 


graph Co, company 


its duplicating equipment, it dis 


tinguishes between its relief-process 


duplicators by referring to them as 
“Multigraph (Relief Process)” equip- 
ment, and to its offset duplicators by 
the phrase, “Multigraph ( Multilith 
Process ).” 


The 


tor 


ty pic al relie! “type duplic ator 


ofice work uses movable type, 


which is set by hand. In most models 
the type is set in channels on a rotat 
ing drum. A inked 


placed over the drum, and as 


ribbon is 
the 
drum rotates it is brought into con 
tact the 


wide 


with copy paper. The im 
pression is made by printing through 
the ribbon. 


The looks 


very much as if it had been typed in- 


result is a copy which 


dividually. Thus, the process is ideal 


for “fill-in” letters, provided the run 


is long enough to justify the labor of 
setting the type 


ting is manual, 


Since this type set- 
it takes time, and the 
used 


therefore best 


It can 


relief process 15 


for long runs. readily produce 
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Cowmnac 


is proud to 
be in the 
OFFICE of the YEAR 


.. and congratulates 


PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE CO. 
OF AMERICA 
on winning 


the 1955 title. 


... Want to know 
how a Cormac 
photocopier 

can contribute 

to your office 


efficiency? 


MAIL THIS 
COUPON TODAY! 


CORMAC INDUSTRIES, INC. 
80 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 11 


Please rush free booklet “The Magic 


HAS AN OFFICE MACHINE 


SAVED 
SO MUCH 


TIME, 
MONEY 


AND WORK 
...SO EASILY! 


COPIES EVERYTHING! 


“It's Magic!” That's what 
office help say, making per- 
fect Cormac copies after only 
5 minutes instruction, 

Management likes the sav- 
ings! Only 10 copies a day 
saves $1,280 every year, gives 
17 extra hours every week, 

Cormac copies can simplify 
your office procedures too, 
Cheaper than typing, cheaper 
than ‘stats. 


Whatever the subject, 
your Cormac will give 
you permanent, black- 

and-white facsimiles 
— automatically, in 
seconds, for pennies, 


@ from any original 
@ from any kind of 
poper 
@ from any book, clear 
to the binding 


of Photocopy’. Also proof that 


Cormac can save me time, money and work! 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY & STATE 


For More informatiqn Use Readers 


Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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AMERICA'S 
Lowest priced 


LIQUID PROCESS 


DUPLICATOR! 


No Stencils © No Gelatins © No Inks 


Print your own bulletins, 
lists, charts, drawings 10 to 15 
copies per minute up to 300 cop- 
ies per master! The Master SPIRIT 
PROCESS Duplicator gives you fast, 
clean, clear reproductions of rej 
thing typed, written or drawn . in 
up to 5 colors at once the same 
high quality prints as rotary ma- 
chines costing 5 to 6 times as much 
A sturdy, lightweight, ay re 
Duplicator anyone can operate. Legal 
or letter size complete with 


notices, 


handy carrying case. Letter Size. 
637.50 
. See Your Local Office Supply 


Dealer or Write for 
Complete Information. 


Master Addresser Co. 
6500-M W. Lake St. © Minneapolis, Minn. 


PICCOLO 


by 


ORIGINATORS OF THE SPIRIT PROCESS 


portable 
SPIRIT DUPLICATOR 
as easy to carry as 
your portable typewriter 


Unusually brilliant copies 
 @ Rugged Construction 


« Nething to get out of order 
e Uses any spirit carbon or fluid 
© Sheet size 9” x 13” 


A well-made, efficient spirit duplicator 
sold by office machine dealers at the 
sensationally low price of 


$ 9° 
0 
Cop 105 Chambers St., New York, N. Y. 


Sole distributors in the U.S.A. 
112 FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS 
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runs of 100,000 copies, however, at 
speeds up to 5,000 an hour. Once the 
type is set (and this costs only the 
labor involved), the cost per copy is 
very small, 


One manufacturer's esti- 


mate is relevant: two dollars a thou 
sand copies for paper, three cents for 
actual duplicating costs for that num- 
ber. 

The quality of the copies is superior, 
and one particular advantage of the 
method is that changes can be made 
during the run—such as changes in a 
price list. 

It is possible to use relief duplicators 
also for direct printing from the type. 
The ribbon is not used, and the type 
is inked by a roller or other means. 
This method produces work of the 


quality of standard printing. 


The Spirit Process 


This method and the stencil method 
are the most familiar duplicating pro 
used in the office. 


cesses The spirit 


method, also known as the liquid 
or fluid, process, and sometimes as the 
liquid hectograph method, is chemi 


cally like the 


method described above. It 


very much gelatin 
uses ani- 
line dyes. 

A master, of special coated paper, is 
used, (Spirit masters are often called 
stencils, but this is not a correct us- 
age.) To prepare the master, a spe- 
cially coated “carbon” is placed face 
up beneath it. The then 


written, drawn, or typed upon, and 


master 1s 


where pressure is applied, the master 
collects deposits of dye from the car 
bon underneath. These deposits, of 
course, are on the back of the master, 
and they make up a mirror image of 


the material originally written. While 


this is the familiar method, spirit 
masters can now also be made by 
xerography. 


The master is placed around the 
drum of the duplicator. As it rotates, 
a sheet of high-finish copy paper is fed 
simultaneously into the machine. As 
it enters, it is moistened with a solu- 

(thus, the 
The al- 
cohol serves as a solvent for the dye. 
By moistening it, the top layer of the 


dye is easily transferred to the copy 


tion containing alcohol 


name “spirit” duplication). 


paper. Enough dye is deposited origi- 
nally on the master to make several 
hundred copies. 

The darkness of the copies can be 
varied by adjusting the flow of liquid 
and the speed of rotation. If copies 
of medium darkness are acceptable, it 


is possible to make 300 or 400 satis- 
factory copies, and sometimes 500 or 
600. 


gressively fainter, and in practice the 


However, the copies grow pro- 


spirit process will normally produce 
200 to 300 good copies. 


Machines are available for both 
manual and electric operation. Hand 
powered models can usually make 
about 40 to 60 copies a minute; elec- 
tric machines operate most efficiently, 
as a rule, at about twice that speed. 

Most copies are of a purple color, 
since purple dye is capable of making 
longer runs than other colors. How- 
ever, a number of colors are available, 
and any or all of them can be printed 
at the same time. 

The per-copy cost, on typical runs, 
between 


is estimated at one-quarter 


and one-half of one cent. 


The Stencil Process 


Known popularly as the “mimeo 
graph” process, after the trade name 
of the A. B. Dick Co., which pio 
neered in stencil-type duplication, the 
stencil process is probably the most 
familiar of all office duplicating pro- 
cesses, 

The 


which is a special sheet into which the 


method employs a_ stencil, 
material to be duplicated is cut in the 
form of a series of openings, or holes, 
through which ink can be forced. To 
prevent the centers of such letters as 


o” and “D” from falling out, the 


standard stencil consists of a porous 


sheet which has been coated with a 
wax which is impervious to ink. 

By the pressure of a typewriter key, 
or of a writing instrument, the wax 
is simply pushed aside to create the 
The 


pass 


necessary openings for the ink. 
ink to 
through, and at the same time it holds 


porous base allows the 


the inner parts of 
Stencils 
by the facsimile process, and in some 


letters firmly in 


place. can also be prepared 


has 
been designed specifically for this pur- 


cases tac simile type equipment 


pose. By this means screened photo- 
graphs and line work can be trans- 
ferred to ordinary stencils. 

The stencil is wrapped around the 
drum of the duplicator. An ink sup- 
ply is provided from inside the drum, 
which is perforated, and is forced 
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"Dont know how we ever got along 
without our 
Veritax Copier’ 


Only $240... makes 
5 photo-exact copies in one 
minute for 24a¢ each 


In thousands of offices you'll hear bosses and 
secretaries echoing this endorsement. 


For the way a Kodak Verifax Copier 
eliminates retyping, dictation, waiting 
for copies puts it in the “indispensable” 
class. And the dollars it saves on job 
after job often exceed its low $240 
cost the very first month. 


Here are just a few of the short cuts 
you'll enjoy with this completely 
different photocopier, which enables 
anyone to make 5 copies of a document 
in | minute —under full room light — 
for just 2% cents each. 


[] Eliminates dictation and typing when 
answering letters or memos which ask 
questions, Just jot the answers in the margin. 
Then send a Verifax copy as your reply and 
file the original away. 


[| Eliminates “I quote” memos. Instead of 

dictating paragraph after paragraph from sales 
inquiries and other correspondence, simply send Verifax copies 
of the original to all concerned. 


r 


[|] Eliminates slow “one-copy” routing. Everyone gets the story 
at once... can think at once... when you dispatch Verifax copies 
of magazine and news articles, ete. 


= 


[ ] Eliminates retyping for extra copies. If you need more carbons 

than you asked your secretary to make—no problem. Your Verifax Copier 
gives you easy-to-read copies even from carbons. You can also use this 
versatile copier to make an offset plate in one minute for less than 20¢! 


Complete list of valuable tips for boss, secretary and office staff are 
included in new, free booklet, which also gives full details on 
Verifax Copier, Letter-Size, at $240; and Legal-Size Copier, at $395. 


Prices quoted subject to change w thout notice 


MAIL COUPON TODAY 


} EASTMAN KODAK COMPANY, Business Photo-Methods Division, 
; 343 State Street, Rochester 4, New York 
id Please send free copy of “New Time-Saver, 


New Idea for Every Office.” n 


Name Position 


oe Company 
Street 
City 
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through the openings of the stencil. 
As the drum rotates it comes into con- 
tact with the copy paper, which is fed 
into the machine simultaneously, cre 
ating the final copy. 

Ink may be supplied by means of a 
pad, which distributes it evenly inside 
the cylinder. In another type of ma 
chine, the ink is supplied by means of 
two solid rotating cylinders (the 
“dualcylinder” — principle) 
with a silk screen, through which the 
ink passes to the stencil. A paste ink, 


covered 


supplied in tubes, is used with the lat- 
ter type; this method is designed to be 
particularly clean to handle. 

Stencil duplicators of the manual 
type can turn out between 40 and 80 
copies a minute, Electrically powered 
models can produce about 200 copies 
a minute, Costs per copy are estimated 
from about one cent on runs of 50 
copies to between one-fifth and one 
third of one cent on runs of 1,000 
copies. Used with special ink, a sten 
cil duplicator can make copies on 
bond or offset papers; ordinarily a spe 
cial, rough paper is used, 

Ordinary good stencils, properly 
handled, can make several thousand 
copies, Special stencils, including me 
tallic types which can be prepared 
photochemically, can produce many 
thousands of copies. 


Equipment has many uses 

In addition to their use for standard 
copying and duplication, certain of 
these processes are being used in sys 
tems work. For example, a master 
can be prepared containing such in 
formation as name and address of a 
customer, description of materials 
purchased, and other relevant items. 
On certain “systems” machines, por- 
tions of this material can be duplicated 
selectively. Thus, from the one mas 
ter it 1s possible to create duplicate 
shipping and production copies, deliv 
ery copies, order picking copies, dupli 
cate billing, ledger, and collection 
copies, and at the same time prepare 
shipping tags and labels. 

Various duplicating processes have 
also been used in addressing equip 
ment, Among those so adapted are 
the spirit, stencil and relief methods, 
and, in at least one case, the fac- 
simile method, 

Duplicating equipment is also being 
used as part of integrated data pro 
cessing systems, Typewriters can be 
directed automatically as a by-product 
of the work of other office machines, 
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and masters or stencils can thus be 
prepared for certain systems applica 
tions, making a variety of account- 
ing and other records automatically. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list of manufacturers 
indicates briefly the type of duplica 
tion equipment offered by each. This 
subject will be covered again, with 
additional information, in the March 
issue of this magazine. 

The types of equipment made by 
each manufacturer are indicated by 
the following codes: 

AC—Azograph or Chemograph 

D—Diazo 

F—F acsimile 

G—Gelatin (hectograph ) 

NI—No information available 

O—Offset 

P—Photocopy 

R—Reliet 

Sm—Smokeprinting 

Sp—Spirit (fluid, liquid, liquid hec 
tograph ) 

St—Stencil (mimeograph ) 

T—Thermo-F ax 

V—Verifax 


X—Xerography 


Addo Machine Co., Inc., \45 West 
57th St., New York 19. (P, St) 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland \7. (O, R) 

Air Associates, Ine., 
Equipment Div., Teterboro, N. |. (F) 

American Photocopy lquipment 
Co., 1920 W. Paterson Ave., Chicago 
26. (P) 

American Tag Co., 151 Cortland 
St., Belleville 9, N. ]. (R) 

Anken Film Co. Inc., Newton, N. 
/. (P) 

Autocopy, Inc, 12150 S. Peoria St., 
Chicago 43. (G, Sp, St) 

Bohn Duplicator Corp., 444 Fourth 
Ave., New York 16. (F, St) 

Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 W. 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 4\. (D) 

Chesapeake Industries, Inc., \1 W. 
42nd St., New York 17. (NI) 

Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. 
Co., Inc., 551 Herb Hill Rd., Glen 
Cove, L. I., N. Y. €G) 

Copease Corp., 270 Park Ave., New 
York 17. (P) 

Copycat Corp., 41 Union Square W., 
New York 3. (D, P) 

Copy-Craft, Inc., 105 Chambers St., 
New York 7. (P, Sp) 

Copy-Plus, Inc., 2817 W. 
Ave., Milwaukee 9. (Sp) 

Cormac Industries, Inc., 80 Fifth 


Electron 


Carmen 


Ave., New York. (P) 

Curtis-Young Corp., \10 West 18th 
St., New York 11. (NI) 

The Dansen Co., Box 556—203 
Clinic Bldg., St. Cloud, Minn. (St) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (O, R) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (AC, O, Sp, St) 

Ditto, Inc., Chicago \2. (AC, G, O, 
Sp) 

Duophoto Corp., x) W. 
New York 10. (P) 

Duplicating Machines Corp., \\0 W. 
17th St., New York (Sp) 

Duplicators, Inc., 200 E. 72nd St., 
New York 21. (Sp) 

Duplicopy Co., Inc., 224 W. Illinois 
St., Chicago 10. (Sp) 

Eastman Kodak Co., 343 State St., 
Rochester 4, N. Y. (V) 

Frankel Mfg. Co., 285 Rio Grande 
Blud., Denver Colo. (N1) 

General Photo Products Co., Inc., 
General Photo Bldg., Chatham, N. ]. 
(P) 

Gestetner Duplicator Corp., 30 Me- 
Lean Ave., Yonkers 5, N. Y. (P, St) 

Graphic Duplicator Co., 473 Broad- 
way, New York 13. (G) 

The Haloid Co., 256 Haloid St., 
Rochester 3, N. Y. (P, X) 

Milo Harding Co., 500 S. Monterey 
Pass Rd., Monterey Park, Calif. (St) 

Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 East 7\st 
St., Cleveland 5. (O) 

Hart Mfg. Co., 2400 Endicott St., 
St. Paul 14, Minn. (Sp) 

Hecto Products, Inc., 110 W. 17th 
St., New York 11. (G) 

Hectographia Corp. Sex: Hecto Pro- 
ducts, Inc. 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23. (G, Sp, St) 

Hunter Photo Copyist, Inc., 566 
Spencer St., Syracuse, N. Y. (P) 

International Standard Trading 
Corp., 22 Thames St., New York 6. 
(F) 

Keller Duplicator Co., 545 E. Third 
St., Long Beach 12, Calif. (St) 

A. Kimball Co., 44448 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16. (R) 

F. G. Ludwig, Inc., 650 Coulter St., 
Old Saybrook, Conn. (P) 

Marr Duplicator Co. Inc., 53 Park 
Place, New York 7. (St) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. 
Lake St., Minneapolis 16, Minn. (Sp) 

Microlex Corp., 1 Graves St., 
Rochester 14, N. Y. (P—from micro- 
film) 


Mimeo Mfg. Co. Inc., 405 Broad- 


25th St., 
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way, New York 13. (St) 


Minnesota Mining & Mfg. Co., 90 | HOW XE RO G RAPHY 
cuts duplicating costs *250,000 a year 


at CHRYSLER corporation 


Fauquier Ave., St. Paul 6, Minn. (T) 

The Multistamp Co., 527 West 2\st 
St., Norfolk 1, Va. (St) 

Niagara Duplicator Co., P.O. Box 
1175, Concord, Calif. (St) 

Old Town Corp., 345 Madison Ave., 
New York. (Sp) 

Ozalid, Div. of General Aniline & 
Film Corp., 13 Ansco Rd., Johnson 
City, N. Y. (D) 

Paragon-Revolute Corp., \17 South 
duve., Rochester 4, N. Y. (D) 

The C. F. Pease Co., 2001 W. Irving 
Park Rd., Chicago 18. (D) 

Peck & Harvey, 5650 N 
Ave., Chicago 45. (D) 


Western 


| 


, 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc., Shore- a 


ham, Long Isiand, N. Y. (P) 

Pekas Duplicator Co., Lock Box 33, 
Lesterville, 8. D. (St) 

Photostat Corp., 303 State St., Pro 
vidence 4, R. I. (P. V) 

Polychrome Corp., 2 Ashburton Ave,. 
Yonkers 2, N. Y. (Special umit for 
making offset masters by Verifax pro 
cess) 

Post-O-Graf Mfg., Co., 
Pa. (St) 

The Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 
W. Washington Blvd., Chicago. (St) 

Oueen Ribbon & Carbon Co., 101-02 
37th Ave., Garden City, N. Y. (NI) 

Recordak Corp., 444 Madison Ave., 
New York 22. (V) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth 
York 10. (P) 

Rex-O-Graph, Inc., 7840 W. Hicks 
St., Milwaukee 14. (Sp) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., \9 
W. 31st St., New York 1. (St) 

Robertson Photo-mechanix,  Inc., 
7440 Lawrence Ave., Chicago. (P) 

Rutherford Duplicator Co., P.O. Box 
13087, Houston 19, Texas. (St) 

Simplimat Corp., 633 S. Plymouth 
at. Chicago 5. (NI) 

Smith-Corona, Inc., 701 E. Wash 
ington St., Syracuse 1, N. Y. (G, Sp) 

Speedliner Co., 4404 Ravenswood 
Ave., Chicago 40. (Sp) 

The Speed-O-Matic Co., 7640 W. 
Norton, Hollywood, Calif. (St) 

peed-O-Print Corp., \80\1 W. Larch 
mont Ave., Chicago 13. (St) 

Standard Duplicating Machines 
Corp., 1935 Revere Beach Blud., Ever- 
ett 49, Mass. (Sp) 


Trucksville, 


Ave., New 


The Standard Register Co., Camp 
bell & Albany Sts., Ohio. 
(Sm) 


Dayton |, 
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SPEEDING PREPARATION OF... 


ENGINEERING DRAWINGS + OFFICE AND FACTORY FORMS « 
TECHNICAL REPORTS + TOOLING AND DRAFTING MANUALS « 
DEALER BULLETINS * PRESS RELEASES + and many others 


Versatile xerography~—the clean, fast, dry, electrostatic copy- 
ing process—is saving Chrysler Corporation $250,000 a ys ar! 
Multiple copies of engineering drawings, tee hnical reports, 
office and factory forms, correspondence, tooling and draft- 
ing manuals, financial and operating statements, dealer bul- 
letins, press re leases, and many others are ran off on offset 
duplicators from inexpensive paper masters quickly pre- 
pared by xerography. Among Chrysler Corporation's accom- 
plishments was the reduction of all its central engineering 
drawings onto offset paper masters by xerography. Drawings 
were reduced to 12” x 18” size from sizes up to 24” x 36”, 
Xerography does in a few minutes what used to take hours. 
It eliminates errors and proofreading because it is photo- 
exact. Documents of all kinds are duplicated at impressive 
Savings in time and money 

XeroX® Copying Equipment is widely used in business, 
industry, and government for all types of paperwork applica- 


tions. Let us show you what it can do for you! 


WwW for proof of performance folders showing how compa- 
atle nies of all kinds, large and small, are cutting duplicat- 
ing costs and speeding paper work with xerography. 


THE HALOID COMPANY 


56-37X HALOID ST., ROCHESTER 3, NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL U.S. CITIES AND TORONTO 


—XEROGRAPHY 


(ZE-ROG-RA-PEB) 


SPEEDS 
PAPERWORK 


DO YOU KNOW... 


Xerography copies onto 
paper masters and 
metal plates for 
OFFSET 
Duplicating 


Copies onto 
transiucent inter- 
mediates for 
DIAZO 
Printing 


Copies onto 
masters for 
sPinit 
(and other fiuid-type) 
duplicating 


Copies 
HALFTONE 
& LnNe 


subjects onto paper 
masters for offset 
duplicating 


uP 10 
fiGHT 


COPIES 
including a paper 
master or transiveent 
intermediate can be 
made from one nero- 
graphic exposure 


| The fastest, cheapest, most versatile way to make masters for duplicating 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 115 
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Stenafax, The Butmore Arcade, Mad- 
ison Ave., at 43rd St., New York 17. 
(FP) 

Technygraph Co., Techny,, Ill. (St) 

Tecnifax Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
(N1) 

U.S. Copyline, Inc., 380 Fifth Ave., 
New York 36. (D, P) 


Vari-Color Duplicator Co., 50 S. 
Lincoln St., Shawnee, Okla, (Sp, St) 
The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
6) Hudson St., New York \3. (F) 
Windsor-Embassy Chemical Corp., 
Milford, N. H. (N1) 
Wolber Duplicator & Supply Co., 
1201 Cortland St., Chicago 14. (Sp) 


Ty pewriters 


THERE may be offices without book 
keeping machines, dictating equip 
ment, or even duplicators, but an 
office without a typewriter is almost 
inconceivable The typewriter, with 
out doubt, is the champion workhorse 
among ofl © mae hines, 

It was. originally conceived, of 
course, as a writing machine, capable 
of producing neat and orderly copy. 
As operating skills developed, it be 
came obvious that it could produce 
\written material faster than could 
‘handwriting, and when carbon paper 
came into wide use, it showed new 
capacities for producing multiple 
copies 

The basic machine has undergone 
relatively few changes of significance. 
Over the years, little refinements have 
been added from time to time, and its 
appearance has, of course, become 
more streamlined, 

There have been changes in the ar 
rangements of keys and in the slope 
of the keyboard. New keys have been 
added—many contemporary designs 
include “plus” and “equals” signs or 
exclamation points, and special key- 
boards have been developed in abund- 
ance through the years. Devices to 
simplify margin setting and tabula 
tion have appeared from time to time, 
Half-spacing, both vertical and hori 
Other 
advances have made the internal me- 


zontal, has been introduced. 


chanisms, more accessible for servic 
ing. But, in general, these changes have 
not been spectacular, and the type 
writer has grown to be the efficient ma 
chine it is today by a process of 
gradual and sensible evolution. 

From the standpoint of the operator, 
perhaps the biggest change was the 
development, a number of years back, 
of the electric typewriter, for this 
brought with it the need for new 
typing techniques. 

The slope of a manual keyboard is 
designed to permit the typist’s fingers 
to approach the keys with maximum 
power—with the fingers bent. Finger 
strength, after all, is the sole source of 
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power used to depress the keys. Es 
pecially if a number of carbon copies 
are to be made, the keyboard must 
permit the operator to use her finger 
muscles efficiently. 

But the electrified keyboard elimi 
nated the need for a strong touch. 
The keys were driven electrically and 
merely needed to be touched lightly. 
The sharp slope of a manual key 
board is not the most efficient design 
when finger strength is not required. 
Accordingly, the keyboard slope ot 
an electrical typewriter is considerably 
flatter. In fact, when electric machines 
were first introduced, the slope was 
flatter than is found in most of today’s 
electric models. 

This flatness proved to be an oper 
ating hazard, not because it was in 
efficient, but because typists had been 
trained on manual keyboards and had 
trouble Thumbs 
caught on bottom rows, pressing keys 


adjusting to it. 


that were not meant to be touched. 
Fingers lingered too long on the sen- 
sitive keys, and letters repeated them 
In short, the 
new machine was difficult to get used 


selves unintentionally, 


to. 

As a compromise, to invite typists to 
make a real effort to accommodate 
themselves to electric models, the 
manufacturers restored at least part 
of the original keyboard slope. It is 
easier than it used to be to readjust 
one’s typing technique. Presumably, 
if all typists were to learn their skill 
originally on electric models, the flat- 
ter keyboard would return, because 
of its greater potential efhciency. 

Judging by a sample of reader opin- 
ion taken by this magazine during the 
fall, the electric typewriter is definitely 
growing in popularity, although it is 
still considerably outnumbered — by 
manual machines. It is considered 
especially valuable for cutting stencils 
and for preparing material with mul 
tiple carbon copies, where its power 
saves operator fatigue. 

The typewriter, however, has be- 
come more than a mere writing in 


strument. It can be used to control 


other business machines. Specifically, 
it has been adapted to punch holes in 
paper tape in codes of various capac- 
ities, including the five-channel code 
used to actuate teletypewriting equip- 
ment. It can do this at the same 
time as it prepares a normal typed 
document. Material typed on a tape- 
punching machine can thus be sent by 
A similar 
tape, if needed, can be punched auto- 


wire over long distances, 


matically at the receiving unit. 
Significantly, such a tape can be 
fed into other types of office ma- 
chines, including automatic grapho- 
types, where it is used to prepare ad- 
dress plates, and computing equip- 
ment, where it can be made to per 
form a variety of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting operations. In other words, 
the typewriter can be used as a 
basic machine in an integrated data 


punched 


paper tape as a means ot communl- 


processing system using 
cation between machines, It can pro- 
duce the tape which causes other types 
of office equipment to do their. work 
without further human intervention. 
It is, in short, a primary agent of the 
so-called automatic office. 

Less glamorous, perhaps, but ex- 
tremely useful, are typewriters of the 
composing variety. Such machines, 
which often are designed so that they 
can print in different styles of type 
interchangeably, can be used to pre- 
pare material for duplication by off- 
set and other methods. They pro- 
vide the means of evening out—"jus- 
tifying”—both margins of the typed 
material so that the work resembles 
a professional printing job. A com- 
combination 


posing typewriter, in 


with the appropriate duplicating 
equipment, can therefore be used to 
turn out small magazines, newspapers, 


direct mail pieces, and the like. 


In addition, the typewriter has been 
subjected to modifications which adapt 
it for systems work of various types. 
Some new equipment, for example 
is equipped with front feed carriages, 
ten-key keysets, and other features, 
which make it suitable for work in 
such operations as payroll, accounts 
receivable, and accounts payable. 
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her a new Underwood 150 


..-it makes you both look good! 


You look good because every letter your secretary ty pes coupon below. With your permission, we ll send along 
is crisp, clear and distinctive—it says mice things about a gift for your secretary, a bottle of Underwood's Red 


you and your company. Nail Polish. Call or mail the coupon today! 
. 
Your secretary looks good because the new Underwood GOH SOSH SURSMSRNMWSSGSeE SOSH EEes 
150 1s designed for extreme ease of operation and 
to keep her hands attractive. Underwood's exclusive Underwood Corporation 
, venue. Ne mv ié 
halfmoon keys end the annoyance of broken fingernails One Park Aver yew Vors nN 


and chipped nail polish. | would like to see a demor out obligation of the new 


, ' : de yod 150. Send ng, ? ne » of Under od's Red 
You both look d because the new Underwood 150's Underwood 150. Send ee 


for my secretar ood 10 « poiniment is 


rugged durability means extra years of trouble-free 
service and satisfaction. 

May we give you a demonstration of the new | nderwood 
150? Call your local Underwood Office, or mail the 


Z| 


0, 
* , 


A 


UNDERWOOD T UNDERWOOD ] CORPORATION 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Underwood congratulates the Mid-American Home Office of The Prudential Insurance Company of America on win- 
ning the Office of the Year Award and the fact that this valued customer uses Underwood Typewriters. 
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It is possible to use one typewriter 
to control other typewriters autormat- 
ically, The “slave” typewriters can 
be set to type information selected from 
that prepared on the first, or “master” 
machine. 


; 
Thus differing documents 
relating to the same matter can be 
prepared simultaneously in original 
form. For instance, a8 a statement 
is typed, the name and address might 
be typed at the same time on an en 
velope and on a shipping label; details 
of the order would not appear on the 
envelope, and only selected details on 
the label. While this is an entirely 
theoretical application, the principle 
should be clear. 

More simply, the master-slave rela 
tionship between typewriters can be 
used to prepare duplicate originals of 
the same material simultaneously. 

Automatic control of typing has long 
been familiar as a technique for the 
preparation of form letters. An or 
iginal copy is punched on a roll re 
sembling a player piano roll. As this 
roll passes through the machine, it 
causes the typewriter keys to operate 
in correct sequence, shifting, spacing, 
The roll 
can be directed to stop automatically 


and indenting as required, 


so 4 typist may insert variable infor- 
mation, such as dates, amounts, and 
names, manually. Speeds to 135 words 
4 minute are possible, with unfailing 
accuracy, 

Such equipment produces copy that 
looks as if it had been individually 
typed, and it can 


copies. 


prepare carbon 
Actually, of course, a stand 
ard typewriter is used, the controll 
ing mechanism being a separate unit 
connected with it. 

Two or more such machines may be 
used to make an efhicient combination. 
The typist begins by typing date, 
name, address, and salutation on the 
first machine and then starting the 


While the ma 


chine is typing the body of the letter, 


automatic mechanism, 


she follows the same procedure on a 
second machine, starting it off and then 
returning to the first to make any 
necessary fill-ins, and to remove the 
paper when the letter is completed. 
One typist can thus operate two, or 
sometimes more, mac hines simultane 
ously, turning from one to the next 
as her attention is needed for manual 
operations. 

Some equipment of this type uses 
rolls containing a number of different 


paragraphs, which may be combined 
in numerous ways to form letters. The 
operator selects the desired paragraphs 
by perforating a control tape or by 
pressing a series of buttons, and the 
machine automatically types the para- 
graphs selected. Some equipment 
uses two rolls to direct the same type- 


writer, successive paragraphs being se 
lected from the two rolls alternately. 
While the machine is typing from one 
roll, the other roll is being advanced 
automatically to the next, thus elimi- 
nating “dead time” while the machine 
skips over unwanted material. 

Still other modifications have been 
made to the basic typewriter. In some 
cases, machines can be operated by 
electrical inputs, making it possible 
to print out the results of computa 
tion generated by a computer system. 


NOW! TPING that looks 


PRINTING— 
at a fraction of the cost! 


Inexpensive 
Typewriter 
Composition That 
Looks Like 
Expensive Typeset 
Printed Matter 


i 


Your “copy” CAN Look Like This 


New - your typewriter is more useful Now ~- your typewriter is more useful 
then ever, Anything that le now set 
up in type can be well 


than ever, Anything thet is now set 
up in type can be well reproduced with 
typewriter conposition, and JUSTIFIED 
et printing is 
lated. Regardless of the process 
Whether for « daily 
per, an elaborate brochure, oF 
offset, mimeographed, or 
hed bulletin, the Marginator 
now offers you composition et greater 
savings than ever before possible. The 
twe columns shown are IDENTICAL 
line for line, Compare them end see 
how pertectiy the MARGINATOR evens 
up the right-hand margin. 


of reproduction - 


line for line 


Write for Free Illustrated Folder 


MARGINATOR COMPANY 


Burbank, California 


1121 West Magnolia Ave. 


Your “copy” Now Looks Like This 


savings than ever bele 

two colurmme shown are IDE 
Compare them and see 
how perfectly the MARGINATOR evens 
up the right-hand margin 


To Company Librarians: 


Microfilm editions of Office Management 
magazine are available to regular subserib- 
ers who find it inconvenient to store regular 
bound volumes because of space limitations. 
The microfilm rolls are sold by University 
Microfilms, 313 N. First St.. Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. Each roll covers all editions of 


the magazines for one year. 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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In other cases, the machines can auto 
matically record data from instru 


ments measuring speeds, temperatures, | 


pressures, or other values. In still an- 
other case, an experimental model has 
been developed in which complete 
words and phrases, up to 18 char 
acters in length each, can be stored 
in a “memory” unit; pressing a but 
ton causes the machine to type these 
words or phrases automatically at 
speeds of 150 words a minute or more; 
if frequently recurring expressions are 
recorded in the machine, the device 
can thereby provide a number of short 
cuts in routine typing. 

The vast majority of typewriters, of 
course, are used for conventional typ 
ing, statistical tabulations, and other 
conventional business operations. But 
it is interesting to see the new uses 
to which typewriters are being put. 

While no startling developments in 
the basic machine appear likely, in- 
terest has recently been aroused in 
tests to be conducted by the U. S. Gen 
eral Service Administration to deter- 
mine the feasibility of using the 
Dvorak simplified keyboard, which, it 
is claimed, can materially increase typ 
ing efficiency. 

This keyboard, which first received 


attention in 1940, is designed to group 


the keys so that the maximum use can 
be made of the strongest fingers with- 
out their having to leave the guide 
row ot keys. This design also takes 
account of the fact that most people 
have stronger right hands than left 
hands, and the keys are arranged to 
permit an appropriate division of the 
work load. 

It is claimed that the Dvorak key 
board allows the typing of 30 times 
as many words entirely on the guide 
row as does the conventional keyboard, 
and that very few words remain for 
typing exclusively by one hand (61 
such words as compared to 3,900 in 
the standard keyboard, of which 
3,500 are left-hand words). 

The National Office Management 
Association, reporting on tests made 
by the Navy in 1943 and 1944, said 
that those studies showed a 74 per 
cent gain in net words per minute 
for typists trained on the Dvorak 
keyboard. However, the gain was 43 
per cent for typists who had learned 
originally on standard keyboards and 
had to be retrained. It was pointed 
out that since these gains applied only 
to actual typing time, the overall 


gain usually amounted to about 25 to 
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If you own any of 
these Typewriters. . . 


NU eYeKi@™® can turn it into 
an Automatic Typing Machine 


The Auto-typist will turn any office typewriter 
into an automatic letter-writing instrument. It 
will enable a typist to turn out 100-125 average- 
sized letters a day per unit. One operator can 
Models for easily handle four or five Auto-typist units. 

—_— See — Automatic typing will slash your office corres- 
ohare < ee ane pondence costs. With well over half of business 
correspondence needs. letter volume falling into the routine category, 

the Auto-typist method of precomposed letters 
or paragraphs offers a definite saving to every 
cost-conscious organization. 


World's Largest Manufacturer of Pneumatic Typing Machines 


write today American Automatic Typewriter Company 


for Information About Dept. |4|, 614 N. Carpenter Street 
Automatic Typing, and Chicago 22, Illinois 


How It's Used Today 
Nome 
Company & Title 


Address 


City 
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$5 per cent of the typist’s working 
time, 

The present series of tests will no 
doubt add new information on the 
subject. So far there has been a 
definite tendency to resist major key 
board changes because of the problem 
of retraining ty pists, The equipment 


changes involved 


appear to be of 
minor importance, for they can be 
made easily and without major €x- 


pense, 


It has also been pointed out that 
the Dvorak keyboard does not rep 
sent the only attempts at simplifica 
tion. The Algee-Barnett design is one 
of several, and others have been 
brought forth by Roy Griffith and Dr. 
Roy Hoke, 

It is therefore conceivable, though 
by no means immediately probable, 
that an improved keyboard will super 
sede the present one, which is admit- 
tedly clumsy. 


among others. 


While such a move 
would undoubtedly encounter strenu- 
ous resistance, it does appear that the 
business world, which has been jarred 
somewhat by the advances in offirs 
automation, may be at least a little 
more receptive to experimentation than 
it has been in the past. 


The Manufacturers 

Following is a list of the major 
manulacturers of  ofhice typewriters, 
including special types. An indica 
tion of the categories offered is in 
cluded. 

The codes used in the list are as fol- 
lows: 

A—Equipment for controlling type 
writers automatically. 

C—Composing and justifying type- 
writers 

E—Electric typewriters 

IDP—Typerwriters for use in inte- 
grated data processing systems, i.e., 
using a “common language” medium 
such as punched tape, punched cards, 
magnetic Lipe, etc, 

M—Miscellaneous 

N—-Noiseless typewriters 

NI—No information available on 
current products 


P—Portable typewriters 

S—Standard typewriters (manual) 

The Adamm Co., 656 Broadway, 
New York 12. (C) 

Addo Machine Co., Inc., 145 W. 
57th St., New York 19. (C, E, P, S) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
67% Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (E, S) 

tima Office Machine Corp., 440 
Fourth Ave., New York 10. (P, S) 

Imerican futomatuc Typewriter 
Co., 2323 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. 
(A) 

Commercial Controls Corp., \ Leigh 
ton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. (A, C, E, 
IDP) 

Ralph C. Coxhead Corp., 720 Fre- 
linghuysen Ave., Newark 5, N. ]. (C, 
M—machines for stencil cutting, ma- 
chines in unusual foreign languages) 

Facit, Inc., 404 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16. (P, S) 

Industrial Molded Products Co., Inc., 
O09 New York Bldg., St. Paul 1}. 
(NI) 


Dictating 


SHOULD business letters have to be 
written two times each? If this seems 
like an odd question, consider that, 
as a matter of standard practice, most 
business letters actually are written 
twice, not counting first drafts and re 
visions. They are written first in 
a shorthand book, and again on a 
typewriter, 

The question is, is it necessary? 
Well, that depends on the situation. 
If the question is, is it physically pos- 
sible to eliminate one of the writings, 
the answer is, of course, yes. The 
latter can be recorded on a dictating 
machine, without the assistance of the 
secretary. It need actually be written 
only once—when it is transcribed. 


But necessity encompasses many 


things. If a busy executive is in the 
habit of delegating certain details of 
his work to his secretary, as many 
do, he may need her help in prepar 
ing letters on subjects with which she 
has been working more closely than 
he. Or he may need the help of her 
memory in recalling minor details of 
policy or practice which he has not 
recently reviewed. 

In other words, if the secretary is 
more than a mere machine for taking 
dictation and putting it into written 


Inter-continental Trading Corp., 90 
West St., New York 6. (P, S) 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York 
22. (C, E, IDP) 

Metropolitan Typewriter Co., 18097 
Sorrento Ave., Detroit 35. (P, S) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
Ave., New York 36. (E, P, S) 

Peillard Products, Hermes Div., 100 
Sixth Ave., New York 13. (P, S—in- 
cluding machines with electric carriage 
return) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 3\5 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (E, IDP, N, P, S) 

Robotyper Corp., 125 Allen St., 
Hendersonville, N. C. (A) 

Royal Typewriter Co., 2 Park Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. (E, M—systems 
machines with front feed, P, S) 

Smith-Corona Inc., 701 E. Wash- 
N. T.(h, FP, 3) 

Underwood Corp., \ Park Ave., New 
York 16. (E, IDP, M 
printing istrument readings automatic- 
ally, P, S) 


ington St., Syracuse | 


machines for 


Equipment 


form, she may be able to contribute 
enough to the actual dictation to 
justify her being on hand to take it 
down once before she types it. 

On the other hand, there are many 
letters to which the secretary can 
make no contributions of any import- 
ance, so that, from that standpoint at 
least, it is a duplication of effort to 
ask her to write the letter both in 
shorthand and on the typewriter. 

There is really no question, then, 
that dictation to a stenographer really 
involves a double effort on her part, 
and that it is justified in some cases 
while in others it is not. 

If the 
secretary is to take the letter dewn in 


There is a corollary to this. 


person, she must obviously be avail- 
able for that purpose at the same 
time the executive is free to dictate, 
This means that personal schedules 
have to be coordinated. One or the 
must sacrifice some 
freedom of work planning. 


other—often both 


It is not always the secretary who 
must make this sacrifice. The typical 
executive would prefer to dictate when 
an idea is fresh in his mind, but this 
may occur when the secretary is not 
available. It may occur, for example, 
while the secretary is at lunch, or 
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How to find the hidden “plus” in 
your business machines 


Take the matter of inked ribbons, carbon papers, “plus”’ in their business machines. 
and duplicating supplies. If these do not live up to 
the mechanical demands of your business machines, 
how can they deliver their best? 


They use Roytype business supplies, made by 
Roytype, a department of Royal Typewriter Com- 
pany. Listed below are some inked ribbons and 

A legion of shrewd businessmen know the an- carbon papers. They can save you money ... pro- 
swer to this question. They have found the hidden duce better work . . . help you get it out faster. 


r = eicniigaaats iueei. ‘ 


INKED RIBBONS CARBON PAPERS 


adding machine checkwriting 
““Addressograph”’ eradicator 


pencil carbon rolls 
special carbons for carbon ribbons 
hectograph photostat reproducing machines register rolls 
“Duplimat” blueprint spirit duplicating carbon binders 
transfer posting gelatin hectograph billing carbons 
| unit masters hookkeeping machine rolls 


typewriter tabulating | typewriter colored carbons 


Mimeograph supplies . . . type cleaner . . . spirit fluid . . . dust covers . 
hand cleaner . . . Pedestaleg™. . . typewriter pads . . . brushes 


UYA . Call your ROYTYPE Representative... 
Look under ‘“T ypewriter Su -vlies’’ in the classified telephone directory 


Roytype,® a department of Royal Typewriter Company, division of Koyal Mciee Corporation 
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when the boss is working after hours, 
on weekends, or on a_ business trip. 
More conventionally, it may occur at 
irregular intervals during the working 
day, when the secretary actually 
could be called in, but is not sum 
moned because the executive may have 
found she works better if she can 
take several letters at once instead of 
having to run constantly in and out of 
his office. 


So it is evident also that dictation 
using stenography requires certain 
scheduling adjustments, in addition to 
using the stenographer’s time twice 
for each letter. Again the question 
must be asked, is it worth it? And 
again the answer depends on the par- 
ticular situation. 

Unfortunately, the problem is com 
plicated by a variety of special cir 
cumstances and obscured by a num 
ber of individual prejudices. 

It may be well to approach the sub 
ject first from the standpoint of costs, 
and then to consider some of the other 
factors. 

Certain of the contributing factors 
can be analyzed if they are reduced 
to monetary equivalents. For example, 
the time of a good stenographer is 
worth more than that of a typist. 
Dictating equipment, on the other 
hand, costs more than a set of short- 
hand pads. A little figuring could 
show whether the amount of dicta- 
tion done by a given office costs more 
when given to a stenographer or to 
a machine. Studied strictly from these 
two factors, it does not require a great 
deal of dictation to justify the cost of 
a machine. 


Another factor is whether machines, 
it used, would be assigned to individ. 
ual secretaries or to transe ription pools. 
Correspondingly, stenographic help 
may be used on an individual basis 
or in stenographic pools, Again, the 
cost of workers in pools can be mea 
sured and compared to the cost of in 
dividual secretaries, considering both 
salaries and equipment. Again, it is 
evident that the pool arrangement 
makes much more efficient use of 
the time of each typist or stenographer, 
assuming there is sufficient dictation 
to keep her busy, and assuming also 
that she is not needed for other types 
of work, 

Viewed strictly with respect to sal- 
ary and equipment costs, there is 
litthe doubt that the most efficient 
use of both time and money is ob- 


tained by using machine dictation in 
collaboration with a transcription pool. 
But such a conclusion depends on 
certain assumptions. 

The first assumption is that the 
executive will not require any longer 
to dictate to a machine than to a 
private stenographer-secretary. In 
other words, it is assumed that he will 
not need her assistance during dic- 
tation. He will not ask her for ad 
vice, information, or opinions. He 
will not rely on her to get names and 
addresses from the files. Moreover, 
his dictation will be sufficiently clear 
and complete that it can be trans- 
scribed without her having to ask 
questions. He will not expect her to 
be able to spell unfamiliar technical 
terms without his help. He will not 
depend on her to know, without his 
having to give specific instructions, 
whether he prefers his letters closed 


with “Yours truly” or “Very truly 
yours,” whether he prefers the be 
ginning of paragraphs indented or 
flush with the left margin, or whether 
he has any other personal preferences 
which a secretary would know about 
without his having to take the time 
to explain them. Where a dictator 
can take shortcuts with his secretary, 
a time or cost allowance must be 
made in setting up the comparison, 

The second assumption is that the 
eaccutive knows how to use the ma 
chine. It may seem surprising, but 
many men simply do not know the 
principles of good machine dictation. 
Aside from speaking clearly, evenly, 
with reasonably consistent volume (not 
dropping final syllables or short 
words), he must, above all, be able 
to indicate any corrections and give 
any necessary instructions on che num- 
ber and distribution of carbon copies, 
in a way that will be clear to the 
transcriber. In partiular, corrections 
must be indicated in such a way that 
the fact that there are corrections 
will be evident before transcription 
begins. 

All modern equipment is provided 
with some means for accomplishing 
this—correction buttons, log cards, and 
the like. If they are not used the 
typist should be able to assume there 
are no corrections. It should not be 


necessary for the typist to play the 
recording through before beginning to 
transcribe, unless correction signals 
have been made. Failure of the dic- 
tator to recognize this requirement 
can be very wasteful of the typist’s— 
and his own—time. 

He should also preface any instruc- 
tions to her with the word “Operator,” 
to prevent her from typing remarks 
intended only for her. He should be 
careful to spell out any unusual words, 
so that she doesn’t have to make a 
special call to him for help. He 
should be particular about numbers 
and punctuation, to avoid ambiguity. 

And, of course, he should exercise 
ordinary common sense by observ- 
ing the “end of record” signals and 
not talking beyond the limits of 
the recording capacity, by not start- 
ing a new letter too close to 
the end of the record, if it can 
be avoided, and so on. In other 
words, if a man is going to use a 
machine, he should take the trouble 
to find out how to do it. This is not 
dificult, but it is often overlooked. 
This second assumption might be re 
worded thus: the executive knows 
how to use the machine so that the 
typist will not require any more time 
to transcribe than if she had taken 
the material by stenography. 

The third assumption is that the 
quality and quantity of the finished 
work is of the same level as might 
be expected from a private secretary. 
In other words, it is not strictly fair 
to compare the costs of a pool arrange- 
ment with those of individual secre 
taries in this situation unless they can 
turn out equivalent work. However, 
if the pool typists come up to reason- 
able standards, a comparison may still 
be fair, for most office work does not 
require really superior typing. 

Up to this point, consideration has 
been given only to the costs of equiv- 
alent work as performed by machine 
and by stenography. There is no 
real argument about this, It is gen- 
erally agreed that machine dictation 
is usually much less expensive than 
dictation to stenographers. But it 
would be well to look at some of the 
other factors that are more difficult 
to evaluate in terms of cost. 

If the secretary's assistance is ne- 
cessary to the executive during dicta- 
tion, this may be an overriding factor. 
However, even the private secretary 
will take a fair amount of dictation 
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dictating-transcribing machine at a price 
that makes sense—Only *169°°!* 


“2-way” Stenorette 


Here’s the dictating-transcribing equipment, every office, 
every business, every professional man—large and small 
—needs! And at less than half the price of comparable 
equipment of other leading makes! Never before has there 
been a modern, low-cost machine that gives so much 
dictating and transcribing efficiency ... with such ease 
of operation. Now everyone can have the convenience 
and aw of the dictating equipment they’ve always 
wanted. 


FINEST DICTATING-TRANSCRIBING MACHINE AT 
ANY PRICE! New “2-Way” STENORETTE is the 
finest machine of its kind ever built ... proven by over 
200,000 users all over the world. Its quality stands up! 
Its operating expense is practically nil. (For instance, 
re-use the same recording tape over and over again 
indefinitely.) The magnetic tape reproduces sound with 
natural ee Here in a compact, portable dicta- 
ting-transcribing machine is real push-button efficiency. 
STENORETTE gives positive indexing, 30 minutes of 
recording, instantaneous playback, automatic error eraser 
and many more features! STENORETTE is backed by 
DeJUR’S 30 year reputation for precision electronic 
equipment of topmost quality! 


NEW SALES POLICY MAKES LOW PRICE POSSIBLE! 


STENORETTE is sold only through established franchised 
dealers. Buyers pay only for the machine and reliable 
retailer service. You don’t pay a cent for an expensive 
door-to-door sales setup. Se STENORETTE—with the 
most modern dictating machine features available. 
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TaN. EXTRA Transcribing accessories at a small additional 
charge. 


TO DEALERS: Your area may still be open for the valuable 


DeJUR STENORETTE franchise . . . write, wire, or phone for 
full details. 


doe ®) 


Long Island City, N. Y.; Chicago, lll.; Beverly Hills, Calif. 
DeJUR Internationale, G.M.B.H., West Germany 


Business Equipment Division 
MAIL DevUR AMSCO CORPORATION 
THIS 45-01 Northern Boulevard, 
Long Island City 1, New York. 
COUPON 


Gentlemen: 
TODAY Please send me complete information on the 
FOR 


new DeJUR “2-Way” STENORETTE. 
FULL 


TITLE 
DETAILS 


Dept. OM-! 
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which must be classed as routine, and fact is simply that if work must be 
there may be enough of this to justify distributed in emergencies, it is easier 


the use of a machine for it, with the to do it by machine, since few sten- 


stenographic talent held in reserve ographers can read any one else's notes 
for those situations requiring special well enough to attempt transcription. 
assistance, Similarly, if the executive must dic- 
If the peak load problem is more tate at off hours, the matter of his 
than one secretary can handle quickly, convenience is an important factor. 
the use of machines should make it Not only is secretarial help more 
easier to distribute the work load costly at such times, but failure to 
to reduce delay in getting work out. obtain adequate ggeretarial service can 
Of course, if there is no immediate be a very expensive matter if the ex- 
rush to get the work transcribed, ecutive is handling important company 
there is no problem, The important business. In many such cases, the 


LUXO 


is truly the modern 
lamp .. . designed for 
today's modern office 


The Luxo Lamp directs all the light 
where you want it. With just a touch 
of a finger, you can raise, lower, turn 
or tilt it to any angle . . . get just the 
desired focus and direction . . . and 
it stays put. 


The all purpose Luxo Lamps, both 
fluorescent and incandescent, provide 
every type of lighting required in 
offices . . . whether it be full width 
light for wide carriage office machines, 
or pinpoint light for a concentrated 
area. 


FIVE COLORS avai! 
able incuding grey or 
green to match your 
metal furniture and 
mahogany for reqular 
wooden furniture. 
Also available in 
Inner reflector gives ivory and black, 
extra cool shade. 


A VARIETY OF BRACKETS allows the 
Luxo Lamp to be clamped to edge of 
desk, table or shelf, permanently in 
stalled on wall or partitioning—bases 
and floormounts also available 


Approved by Underwriters 
Laboratories, Inc. 


LUXO LAMP CORPORATION 


Tuckahoe, New York — San Francisco, California — 
Montreal, Quebec 


machine is the only possible answer. 
It is worth noting that there has 
been a tendency to make dictating 
equipment more and more compact 
in size and lighter in weight. Some 
of it is frankly designed for portability, 
with a view to aiding the executive 
who wants to dictate at home, in a car, 
on a train, or in a plane. 

This virtue of portability also offers 
other opportunities. Salesmen, for ex- 
ample, can dictate reports while on the 
road and mail them in to the 
home office without having to write 
them out. Or a dictating machine 
(mounted on a rolling stand, if de- 
sired) may be taken into a warehouse 
for inventory purposes, necessary in- 
formation being recorded on the ma- 
chine instead of being written down— 
which can be an inconvenient process 
in a storeroom. 


There are a number of situations in 
which the machine can be used for 
dictation only, without thought of 
transcription, The executive can leave 
notes to his secretary by this means. 
Telephone conversations can be re- 
corded for reference (some machines 
automatically send out the “beep” re- 
quired by law). Ideas expressed at 
informal meetings or conferences 
can be kept in audible form as long as 
needed. Other uses can be easily im- 
agined. 

In many of these illustrations, the 
machine accomplishes something that 
could not otherwise be managed. In 
such a case, of course, there is no 
question of making a comparison. 
The issue merely is whether or not 
the particular job is worth doing. 

Several other points need to be 
looked at briefly, however. One of 
these is purely psychological—the mat- 


Next Month: 


The “Tools of the 
Office” section will be 
devoted to a detailed 
coverage of equipment 
for integrated data 
processing. 
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ter of prestige. In some companies it 
is a very important thing to have a 
private secretary, and this privilege is 
not other 


readily relinquished, In 


companies it 1s less important. Even 
if one must have one’s own secretary, 
of course, machines still may be used. 
However, insistence on having a pri- 
vate secretary may prevent the most 
efficient use of secretarial and executive 
time. 

Another psychological factor is the 
resistance of trained stenographers to 
the machine. It is understandable, 
of course, that a woman would tend to 
that 

her 


matter 


resent threatens to 
take hard-earned 


skill. that 


dealt with only on the individual lev- 


equipment 
the 
This is a 


plac c ol 


can be 


el. But it is worth noting that many 


secretaries who have accustomed 


themselves to the machine have been 
surprised and pleased at the greater 
freedom left them to schedule their 
work. 

There is also the question of pre 
other resentment 


judice for 


of the 


reasons 
cold 


sonal, or a memory of unsatisfactory 


machine as and imper 
work with machines, which may have 
been due to inadequate equipment 
but in 


proper use or it. 


many cases is a result of im 
A more legitimate objection to the 


machine is that it may intrude on 
personal privacy, since the records can 
be played back on any mac hine of the 
This might be a factor 
On 


who 


same design. 
in handling confidential matters. 
the 


deal with such matters are likely to 


other hand, the executives 
have confidential secretarial help in 
any case and need not commit private 
subjects to the machine. 


Modern 


overcome 


dictating equipment has 
the technical 
It offers adequate fidelity, 


significant 
problems. 
and its controls are made simple 
enough that it is no problem to operate. 

A good machine should offer, in ad 
dition to fidelity, mstant control of 
starting, stopping, and backspacing. 
It should be mechanically reliable, so 
that 


machine failure. It should provide for 


material is not lost because of 
convenient marking of corrections, ad- 
ditional instructions, and letter-length 
indications. It should allow for con- 
venient and quick changing of the 
recording medium. In some appli- 
cations, it may be important that the 
equipment be small of size and light 
of weight. Transcription models are 


considerably enhanced it they have 
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a speed control, so that the playback 
can be run at the speed most conven- 


ient to the typist. Aside from con- 


venience, this feature can reduce the 


wear on the equipment that results 


from stopping and starting. 

Dictating equipment today gener- 
ally falls into one of two categories. 
Machines of record 


one on 


category 


a medium of plastic or similar ma 
The take the 
belt or suit the 


medium may 
disk, to 
design of the individual machine. The 
shal 


terial. 
form of a 
sound track is cut into it as a 
low groove, like that on a phono 
graph record. In many cases the 
belt or disk can be resurfaced, making 
it possible to reuse it several more 
times. Most can be folded, and can 
be placed in envelopes for mailing. 
They are easy to use and handle, and 
the per-letter cost 1s small, running 
from a traction of a cent up. 

The other main category of equip 
ment operates on the 


magnetic prin 


which has become familiar 
through the home tape 
Again the media take several shapes, 
including belts, disks, tapes, and even 
paper. the track is in 


the form of a series ol magnetized 


ciple, 
recorder. 


Since sound 


spots W hich can be easily removed, the 


medium can be reused in- 


In practice, the previous 


magnetic 
definitely. 
sound track is erased at the time new 


material is dictated, It 1s thus easy 
ta, replace incorrect material by dic 
tating a corrected version over it. 


Used in this manner, tt can provide 
the typist with an errorless version of 
the material to be transcribed. 

An 


permits the making of two voke re 


interesting new development 


cords simultaneously. This is possible 
on a machine using magnetized paper, 
simply by placing two sheets, instead 
of one, over the cylinder of the ma- 
chine. Figuratively speaking, # “car 
bon copy” is made at the same time 
as the original. This feature ts con 
sidered especially useful for men who 
wish to send original records through 
the mail; it provides a reference copy 
at the originating station, as well as a 
double check against possible loss in 


the mails. 


PEIRCE DICTATION 


costs you 


nothing to use 


WITH LIFETIME MAGNETIC BELT 


Your Choice of Dictating, 
Transcribing or Combination 
Machines—On Rental, De- 
ferred Payment or Outright 


Sale. 


Get Complete Details Now 
—clip this to your letterhead. 
Peirce Dictation Systems, 
5900 Northwest Highway Chicago 31, Ill. 
More Than 200 Dealers in U.S. and Canada 

Peirce Magnetic Belt—Dupont Mylar 
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Whatever the medium, equipment 
can be classed in one of four group- 
ings: (1) dictating machines, (2) 
transcription machines, (3) combina- 
tion dictating and transcribing ma- 
chines, and (4) network equipment. 

The first three types are very sim- 
ilar. Dictating equipment differs from 
transcribing equipment essentially in 
controls and accessories. The dictator, 
for example, will normally not need 
foot controls, whereas the transcriber, 
with both hands occupied at the key- 
board, has real use for her foot pedals. 
On the other hand, the transcriber 
does not need a microphone, since she 
is concerned only with listening. The 
combination unit, of course, has the 
principal features of both types. 

A combination mode! is normally 
much less expensive than a pair of 
dictating and transcribing models. 
However, it is not as well suited to 
handling any considerable amount of 
dictating, for the obvious reason that 
if the executive is dictating, the sec- 
retary cannot be transcribing at the 
same time. If the executive uses the 
machine only at off hours, however, or 
can schedule his work so that it does 
not conflict with the secretary's needs, 
it offers much the cheapest means of 
providing machine dictation service. 

The network type offers the fea- 
tures of separate transcription and 
dictation units, but the transcription 
unit is remotely located. In the nor- 
mal arrangement, one or more such 
units are located in a central tran- 
scription pool, with connections from 
a number of dictating stations, which 
are normally located on the desks of 
executives, The dictator, nevertheless, 
has full control of dictation, includ- 
ing signals for corrections and length 
of letters. Customarily, the central 
unit will have features which switch 
incoming calls automatically from a 
busy machine to one which is not in 
use. Incoming calls are usually locked 
out automatically when the transcrib- 
ing unit is occupied, and the dictator 
is notified by signal that the system is 
busy. 

These dictating units usually re- 
semble standard desk telephones. In 
fact, it is possible to connect an existing 
telephone system to a transcription 
pool, with automatic connections to 
standard dictating equipment. 


A modification of the network prin- 
ciple allows an exectutive to dictate 
from his desk to a remote station on 


his secretary's desk. This is, in effect, 
a two-station network, but only one 
dictating unit is connected to the 
transcribing machine. 

Network dictation is most effective 
when the men concerned do not keep 
the equipment busy more than a small 
portion of the time each, It is usually 
the least expensive method of pro- 
viding dictating services in such cases, 
for it is designed to keep a minimum 
number of transcribers busy a maxi- 
mum part of the time. It can be 
especially helpful if the various ex- 
ecutives reach their peak load periods 
at different times, since it permits 
each successive busy period to be 
shared by the entire pool. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list covers the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of dictating equip- 
ment, together with an indication of 
the types of equipment offered. It will 
be noted that standard tape recorders 
are not included, since they normally 
are not adapted for office work. 
Where such an adaptation has been 
made (usually by backspacing, instant 
stop/start, and/or foot pedal con- 
trols), however, tape recorders are in- 
cluded. 

The following codes are used: 

MB—Magnetic belt machines 

MD—Magnetic disk machines 

MP—Magnetic paper machines 

MT—Magnetic tape machines 

MW—Magnetic 
wire instead of tape 

N—Network systems 

NI—No information available on 
current models 

PB—Plastic belt machines 

PD—Pilastic disk machines 

TR—Tape recorders modified for 
office use 


machines using 


American Dictating Machine Co., 
65 Madison Ave., New York 16. (MD, 
N) 

Amplifier Corp. of America, Mag- 
nematic Div., 398 Broadway, New York 
13, N. Y. (MT) 

Ampro Corp., 2835 N. 
Ave., Chicago. (TR) 

Baltimore Dictating Machine Co., 
817 E. 33rd St., Baltimore 18, (N1) 

Delur-Amsco Corp., 45-01 North- 
ern Blud., Long Island City, N. Y. 
(MT) 

Dictaphone Corp., 420 Lexington 
Ave., New York 17. (N, PB) 

Thomas A. Edison, Inc., West 
Orange, N. ]. (N, PD) 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22. (MB, N) 

The Gray Mfg. Co., 521 Fifth Ave., 
New York 17. (N, PD) 

Infra Electronic Corp., Recording 
Div., Roseland, N. ]. (PD) 

International Electronics Co., 808 
N. Broad St., Philadelphia. (N1) 

Magnetic Recording Industries, \\ 
E. 16th St., New York 3. (MD, N) 

Miles Reproducer Co., 812 Broad- 
way, New York 3. (PB) 

Ocerlikon Tool & Arms Corp. of 
America, Business Machines Dw., P.O. 
Box 3049, Ashville, N. C. (MP) 

Paramount Dictating Machine 
Corp., 332 Broadway, New York 10, 
(N1/) 

Peirce Dictation Systems, 590 N. 
Northwest Highway, Chicago 3\. (MB, 
N) 

Pentron Industries, Inc.,777 S. Tripp, 
Chicago 11. (N1) 

Scribe Corp., 3022 W. Madison St., 
Chicago 44. (MT, N) 

SoundScriber Corp., \46 Munson St.. 
New Haven 4, Conn. (N, PD) 

Webster-Chicago Corp., 5610 W. 
Bloomingdale Ave., Chicago 39,(MW) 


Western 


Intercommunication Equipment 


COMMUNICATIONS is often de- 
scribed as the nervous system of an 
organization. It is more than that— 
it is the circulatory system as well. 
It provides both the flow of informa- 
tion and the means of controlling it. 
Communications encompasses many 
techniques. At its simplest it may 
consist of nothing more than a ges- 
ture of the hand. At its most elab- 
orate it may require hundreds of thou- 


sands of dollars worth of equipment. 
Its most complicated possibilities have 
never been explored. But in business 
of nationwide scope, communications 
makes use of networks of telephone, 
telegraph, and teletypwriter lines and 
equipment, mailroom systems, voice 
transmission equipment, and special- 
ized devices like conveyor belts and 
pneumatic tubes. 

The category of intercommunica- 
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tion equipment is limited to those de- 
vices which provide for local com 
munications—within a building, or at 
least within offices in the same local 
area. It refers essentially to methods 
permitting instantaneous, or nearly in- 
stantaneous, communi« ation. 


Most intercom equipment is made 


for the purpose of transmitting the 
human it—at least 
as the term is being used here—trans- 
mits light or sound signals. 
dition, 


voice. Some of 
In ad- 
equipment 
has been included in this group, be- 
cause it serves a very similar purpose. 
Of these additional types, some transmit 
written messages electrically, some pro- 
vide high-speed physical delivery of 
messages and materials. 


some specialized 


Voice transmission is accomplished 
by equipment of differing types. Three 
categories will be considered: (1) 
equipment, (2) 
line” equipment, and (3) equipment 
connected through a central switch- 
board, which may or may not be auto- 
matically controlled. 


“wireless” “direct 


The so-called “wireless” equipment, 
of course, does not operate without 
wires. It gets its name from the fact 
that it does not require specially in- 
stalled wiring. Existing light circuits 
are used for the purpose, with the 
units plugging into standard electrical 
outlets. 


Units are usually small and light 
Often they have handles 
and are intended to be carried about 


trom 


of weight. 


place to place, wherever re- 


quired. They plug into the outlets 
with ordinary plugs, like those used 
for a desk lamp or a small fan. 

All units of the same type which are 
circuit are 
Units 
not served by the same main power 


plugged into the same 


automatically interconnected. 
transformer cannot reach each other. 

Each unit serves as both speaker 
and receiver. A message spoken into 
any one unit is transmitted to all 
Calls to 


a station are made by addressing it 


others, and is heard by all. 


directly; bells or other signals are not 


used. It is usually possible to govern 


the incoming volume at any 


individual 


station 
Thus the 


system does not offer much privacy. 


to sult tastes. 
It is possible, however, to use sev 
eral sets of units operating on different 
This 
to the extent that stations 


frequencies, permits a degree 
of privacy 
can hear only those stations on their 


own frequency. Thus, several separate 
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conversations can be carried on simul- 
taneously, but the parties concerned in 
those separate conversations are never 
able to contact stations on other fre 
quencies. 

Wireless equipment is designed for 
communication relatively short 
Some manufacturers offer 
boosters to amplify the signals so they 
may be sent as much as two miles. 
Various 


over 
distances. 


devices are available to re 
duce interference on noisy circuits. On 
some models, the user is permitted ac 
cess to “ground” transmission to as 
sist in long-distance communication 
and as a means of overcoming the 


obstacle of intervening power meters. 


The wireless principle has been used 
not only for voice transmission, but for 
the sending of code signals for paging 
purposes. Paging equipment will be 
discussed later in this section. 

The benefits of wireless transmission 
include economy and flexibility and 
these are obtained at a loss of privacy. 
Moreover, most equipment of this type 
is not designed for high-fidelity trans 
mission. 

All other types of intercom equip 
ment require the installation of indi 
vidual wiring. This wiring may be 
led directly from one unit to another, 
or it may be brought together at a 
switchboard. 


central Equipment of 


the first type has been referred to 
throughout this article as “direct line” 
equipment, 

Direct line equipment is available in 
a variety of designs. In some cases 
the stations take the form of smal! cab- 
inets, much like small table radios. In 
other cases they appear in the guise of 
telephones. 

Cabinets themselves vary in size and 
appearance. They may be of clegant 
design, finished in fine woods, or they 
may be designed for usefulness rather 
than appearance. A cabinet will have 
a speaker of some sort, and it may 
also have a handset for individuals 
wishing the maximum in privacy. 

The handset, if provided, serves, of 
course, for transmission; otherwise, the 


user merely speaks into the cabinet. 


The direct-line principle permits sta 
tions to be called individually and se- 
lectively. Thus, as many separate 
simultaneous conversations can be car- 
ried on as there are separate inter- 
connecting lines. Stations are usually 
called by means of buttons, which ring 
buzzers, or chimes, or which actuate 
lights at the called. 
However, in some cases, units may be 


reached by voice paging. 


signal station 


The number of stations to which 


any one unit may be connected is 
limited to the specific number of ter 
minals provided. Each 
connected directly to each other sta 
tion. A system may 
more stations than the number which 


station 1s 


include many 
can be connected to any single one, 


however; in such a case, a. station 


could contact some of these directly, 
but would have to ask an intermediate 
station to relay messages to other des 
tinations. Several units of this type 
can often be interconnected simultane 


ously for use in conferences 


Where telephonetype equipment ts 


used, stations are usually called by 


means of buttons. These units, of 
course, do not have loudspeakers and 
are compact. Telephones and cabinets 


can be intermixed in a system. 


Direct-line models vary not only in 


appearance, but in spec ial features 
Some of those which can be obtained 
are devices to lock out incoming calls; 
“executive right-of-way,” which gives 
Station, 


“hold 


leaves a 


priority to an executive's 


“busy” or “in use” signals; 
annunciator” feature, which 

call to a busy station in a “waiting” 
status, to be put through automatically 
as soon as the station called is free; 
identification ot calling Stations by 


means of light signals; and connections 


with public address systems 


A station equipped lor complete con 
trol ot two way conversation is custom 
arily called a “master” station, Other 
stations with less complete facilities may 
be called “staff” stations. A staff 
station may consist of little more than 
a loudspeaker. Often it will be un 
able to call any station other than a 


master connected with it It may 


serve solely as a listening station. 


Masters and staff stations can be used 


in the same system. 


As an intercommunication system 


grows in size, the amount of wiring 
necessary to connect the various sta 
tions grows at an increasing rate. A 
maximum 


practical point is thus 
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reached while the system is relatively 
small. Few direct-line systems have 
more than 24 stations, although some 
have as many as 40. In the larger 
systems, it is generally preferable to 
connect each station to a_ central 
switchboard, in order to reduce wir- 
ings expense, 

The most obvious type of switch 
board service is that provided by a 
normal telephone network as installed 
by the local telephone company, Such 
service uses a switchboard monitored 
by an operator, Telephone com 
panies offer a variety of services, 
many of which are insufficiently under 
stood, Because this type of installa 
tion is offered from a public utility, 
and because it is supervised locally, 
the reader is referred to his own tele 


phone company for further details, 


One of the most useful kinds of in 
tercommunication systems 1s that type 
which uses an automatic switchboard. 
The individual station is usually of 
the dial telephone type, and other 
stations are dialed in much the way 
one would use a standard telephone. 
Connections are made automatically 
at the switchboard. The telephones 
themselves may rest on a desk, or they 
may be designed for mounting on a 
wall or on the side of the desk. Some 
stations combine the telephone with 
a cabinet containing a loudspeaker. 

Such a system can be extremely flex 
ible, and it can handle as many as a 
thousand individual stations without 
requiring the services of an operator. 
The maximum number of stations pos 
sible in any given installation, of 
course, depends on the capacity of the 
switchboard, Subject to the limitations 
of the switchboard, such a system can 


be expanded or reduced as required. 


This type of installation provides 
what is in effect a complete private 
telephone system, with all the features 
of normal telephone service. Among 
these are dial tone, busy signals, and 
automatic ringing. Conversations are 


completely private, but conterence 


facilities are available. 

In addition, other special features 
may be included. Among these are 
“remembering” features for putting 
through calls to busy stations auto- 
matically when the lines become free: 
monitoring facilities;. executive prior 
ity; code calling, using light or sound 
signals; locking out of incoming calls; 
provisions for dialing selected stations 
automatically by the use of a key; 


voice calling of stations; facilities for 
connecting with public address sys 
tems; volume controls; alarm signal- 
ling; and facilities for conversing with 
other stations without touching the in- 
strument. 

It is possible to interconnect such a 
system also with a private two way 
voice radio system. This permits con 
tacting moving vehicles directly from 
a headquarters telephone. Centralized 
dictation facilities may be incorpor 
ated in the network. Orher extended 
uses of the network may include credit 
authorization systems, such as those 
using sales slip perforators actuated 
remotely by the credit authorizer in 
response to a telephone inquiry. 

Because of this wide range ol pos 
sible features, the concept of “inte 
gration,” which is so vital a part of 
current business thinking, can be ap 
plied to communications The po 
tentialities of modern communication 
systems make it possible to plan new 
bookkeeping or accounting procedures 
based on the features of the intercom 


network 


As an example, it has been pointed 
out previously in this magazine that 
intercom systems can be used to sim- 
plify such operations as timekeeping. 
Instead of asking a worker to punch 
a time clock at the start and finish of 
a job, he can merely call a central 
desk, where this data can be recorded 
by a clerk trained to do it well and 
accurately. Such a procedure not only 
spares the worker time and trouble, but 
it tends to produce more accurate and 
usable records. 

In general, it may be said that when 
ever a worker, whether in the factory 
or in the office, is required to make 
reports that interrupt the work he 
is doing, the possibility exists of in- 
stalling some sort of intercommunica- 
tion system that will permit him to 
relay the necessary information to a 
central recording station. The records 
of a number of workers can be co 
ordinated; the record keeper is likely 
to be more expert in keeping the re- 
cords: and the worker's time is saved, 


While the equipment so far de- 


scribed is designed primarily tor voice 
transmission, there is an area ot op- 
eration in which messages can be 
transmitted successfully by code sig- 
nals of some sort. Paging systems, 
therefore, have been included in this 
category. 

The reference here is to paging by 
means of lights, chimes, bells, buz- 
ZcTs, etc. Naturally, where a code 
system is to be used, the code, and 
the type and number of messages 
which can be transmitted must be 
simple, to obviate the need of special 
study to learn a complicated code. 

Most paging codes consist of a series 
of short signals indicating numbers. 
A buzzer system, for example, may 
be used to send out a group ot two 
short signals, followed by another 
short one, to indicate the number 21. 
Individuals would be assigned their 
own numbers, and on hearing their 
code would know that some prede- 
termined action was required of them, 
Thus, the signal might direct them 
to call a central station for instruc 
tions. 

A supplementary code might be 
sent out instead, to indicate which of 
several courses of action was called 
for. One code might announce a vis- 
itor, another might signal that a long 
distance telephone call had come in, 
another might mean that the person 
concerned should pick up a telephone 
and call the company operator, and so 
on 


Numerical codes may be trans- 
mitted manually or automatically. The 
manual method merely requires press- 
ing a button or switch for each visual 
or sound impulse. Automatic trans- 
mission, which may be accomplished 
by pressing a lever, or by inserting a 
plug in a hole, usually requires noth- 
ing more than making a selection of 
the desired code. The code will nor- 
mally sound as long as the lever is 
depressed or the plug remains seated. 

Some visual paging systems employ 
numbers flashing on an indicator. In 
addition, public address systems can 
be used for voice paging. 

The equipment itself may be per- 
manently installed, with direct wires 
to the receiving stations, or it may be 
of the wireless variety. The latter is 
especially useful as a relatively in- 
expensive means of keeping track of 
individuals moving about a building. 
The receiving unit is light in weight 
and is carried from place to place. At 
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each stop it is plugged into the reg 
ular lighting circuit. 

The use of paging systems can take 
a considerable load off the voice cit 
cuits. The systems can also be used 
in many instances to signal the be 
ginning ind end of work periods, 
rest periods, and lunch periods. Some 
equipment is also designed for the 
sending of fire signals and other alarms. 

Among other types of intercom 
munication devices are several spe 
cialized systems. One of these, known 
by the trade name TelAutograph, pro 
vides for the transmission ol hand 


electrically. The 


written messages 


transmitting station 158 provided with 


t 
way that its movements actuate pens 


a special pen, connected in such a 


in the rece iving units so that they write 
duplicate copies of the original mes 
sage. Messages can be sent to in 
dividual stations, or to as many 4s 
32 stations interconnected for con 
ference purposes. In addition to of 
fering instantaneous communication, 
this method provides written records 
of all transmissions. 

The facsimile method, which 1S 
described in the duplicating equip 
ment section ol this department, 1S 
also used for intercommunications, It 
is perhaps most familiar as a means of 
transmitting telegrams between the 
offices of the telegraph companies 
and the ofhces of subscribers to the 
system. The equipment, however, can 
be used for intercommunication with 
in a company. It scans written, 
typed, or printed material of almost any 
variety, and, using a photoelectric prin 
ciple, reproduc es it at a remote station. 

Such equipment has been adapted 
to a number of interesting systems 
uses, such as the issuing of railroad 
or plane tickets from a central office. 
Some of it can be used for duplicating 
purposes, either by making duplicate 
copies directly, or by creating stencils 
for use on standard stencil duplicators. 

Other equipment which may be con- 
sidered to fall in the intercommunica 
tions category includes pneumatic tubes 
While 


these differ from the other equipment 


and conveyor belt systems. 


described in this section, they do pro 
vide high-speed transmission of infor 
mation. The original material, of 
course, is physically moved from one 
place to another. 

In the smaller installations, offices 
may be interconnected directly. In 


larger installations, offices are usually 
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connected to a central station where 
material is sorted and redistributed to 
other stations. Some pneumatic tube 
systems provide for the automatic 
switching of the message carriers, elim- 
inating manual handling at the cen- 
tral station. Tubes of various sizes 
and shapes are available. 

In general, it may be said that inter- 
communication equipment 1s used to 
increase the speed of communicating 
(when used as a substitute for mail, 
messenger service, personal calls, or 
the like) or to lessen the load on 
standard communications systems, for 
the purpose of avoiding bottlenecks. 
It can free the standard telephone net- 
work from internal messages that 
might interfere with calls outside the 
company. It also makes it possible 
for an individual to obtain infor 
mation from other offices in the com- 
pany while holding contact with an 
outside caller, avoiding the inconven- 
ience of calling back. 

Beyond these two immediate func- 
tions, it also offers possibilities for sys 
tems applications which can ease the 
work load of departments, as indicated 
in some of the examples cited above. 


The Manufacturers 


The following list shows the prin- 
cipal manufacturers of intercommunt- 
cation equipment, with an indication 
of the type of equipment they offer. 

The following code symbols are 
used: 

D—“Direct line” equipment, not 
connected through a switchboard 

M—Miscellaneous, including — fac 
simile equipment, pneumatic tubes, 
and special equipment 

NI—No information available on 
current products 

P—Paging systems 

S—Equipment connected through 
an automatic switchboard 

W—“Wireless” equipment 

Air Associates, Inc., Electronic Equip 
ment Div., Teterboro, N. |]. (M 
facsimile equipment) 

futh Electric Co., Inc., 34-20 45th 
=... Long Island City, N. Y. (P) 

Automatic Electric Sales Corp., 1033 
W. Van Buren St., Chicago 7. (P, 8) 

Bell Sound Systems, Inc., 555 Marton 
Rd., Columbus 7, Ohio. (D) 

David Bogen Co. Inc,, 29 Ninth Ave,. 
New York 14. (W) 

Connecticut Telephone & Electric 
Corp., 70 Britannia St., Meriden, Conn, 
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S. H. Couch Co., Inc., | Arlington 
St., North Quincy \1, Mass. (D, P, S) 

Dictograph Products, Inc., 95-25 
149th St., Jamaica 1, N. Y. (P—special 
short range radio to lapel speakers) 

DuKane Corp., 103 N. \\th Ave., St. 
Charles, Ill. (D, P, S) 

Edwards Co., Inc., 9) Connecticut 
Ave., Norwalk, Conn. (P) 

The Ericsson Corp., \00 Park Ave., 
New York 17. (D, P, S) 

Executone, Inc., 415 Lexington Ave., 
New York 17. (D, P) 

Federal Telephone & Radio Co., \00 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. ]. (P, S) 

Feiler Engineering & Mfg. Co., 
8026 N. Monticello Ave., Skokie, Ill. 
(W) 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 59) Madison Ave., New York 
22. (D, P—portable) 

Kellogg Suitchboard & Supply Co., 
79 W. Monroe St., Chicago 3. (P, S) 

Lamson Corp., \0 Lamson St., Syra- 
cuse 1, N. Y. (M—pneumatic tube 
systems) 

Line Electric Co., 1047 McCarter 
Highway, Newark 4, N. ]. (P) 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 N. Clybourn 
Ave., Chicago 14, (W) 

National Inter-Communicating Sys 
tems, Inc., 1130 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 22. (D, P) 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. ]. (D, P, S) 

Rauland-Borg Curp., 3523 W. Ad- 
dison St., Chicago 18. (D, P) 


Servus-Fone Div., Motiograph, Inc., 
4441 W. Lake St., Chicago 24. (D. P.) 

Mark Simpson Mfg. Co., 32-28 49th 
St., Long Island City 3, N. Y. (D) 

Wm. M. Smith Co., 20 Ferguson 
Ave., Broomall, Pa. (D) 

Stenafax, Div. of Times Facsimile 
Corp., The Biltmore Arcade, Madison 
Ave. at 43rd St., New York 17. (M— 
facsimile equipment) 

Stromberg-Carlson Co., Sound 
Equipment Div., 1225 Clifford Ave., 
Rochester 21, N. Y. (S) 

TN Telephone Sales Corp., \\ Park 
Place, New York 7. (D, S) 

Talk-A-Phone Co., \5\2 S. Pulaski 
Rd., Chicago 23. (D, W) 

Talk-O-Products, Inc., \63 St. Paul 
St., Rochester, N. Y. (N1) 

Tel Autograph Corp., \140 Crenshaw 
Blud., Los Angeles 19. (M—equip- 
ment for transmitting hand-written 
messages electrically) 

Vintage Products Co., 1320 8. Grand 
Blvd., St. Louts 4. (D) 

Vocaline Co. of America, Inc., 100 
Bristol Bldg., Old Saybrook, Conn. 
(W) 

Webster Electric Co., 1900 Clark St., 
Racine, Wis. (D, P, W) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York \3. (M— 
facsimile equipment) 

The Wheeler Insulated Wire Co., 
Inc., 150 E. Aurora St., Waterbury 20, 
Conn. (D—sound-powered phones) 


Integrated Data Processing Equipment 


CONSIDERED in terms of its long 
range possibilities, the most important 
advance in office techniques to appear 
in many years is the phenomenon 
popularly called automation. Even 


though relatively few offices today are 
in any sense actually “automated”, 
there are few that remain unaware 
that the advent of automation is a 
development that will ultimately af- 
fect the fundamental nature of their 


operations, 


It is important—and very difhicult— 
to give this phenomenon a legitimate 
name. The word “automation” has 
become almost useless, because it means 
too many different things to too many 
people. Moreover, it has been over- 
glamorized by headline-conscious press 
agents, and exploited by advertising 
copy writers. 

The word “electronic” has become 
similarly confusing, not because its 
meaning is not spechic, but because it 
has been wantonly misapplied. To add 
to the turmoil, phrases like “automatic 
data processing,” “electronic data pro- 
cessing,” and “integrated data process 
ing” have found their way into popu- 
lar use and misuse. 

To clear the record, let us make a 
pass at defining automation, and then 
leave it out of future discussion. The 
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term originated to signify the auto- 
matic handling of materials in a fac 
tory. It implied that materials could 
be moved onto or off of a production 
line automatically—and that operations 
on those materials could be controlled 
automatically. 

Extending this concept to the handl 
ing of data—which may be considered 
the “materials” of the office—automa- 
tion in the office may be described as 
a technique of processing data auto 
matically. This does not mean mere 
mechanization, for office machines of 
one sort or another have been familar 
for many years. 
that those 


Specifically, it means 
controlled 
automatically, There are many means 
of accomplishing this, some of which 
will be discussed in this section. 


machines are 


The term automation is not in any 
way synonymous with the term “elec 
tronics.” Automatically controlled ma 
chines may be electronic or they may 
not. The terms are entirely inde- 
Electronic 


which 


makes use of vacuum tubes or equiva- 


pendent in definition. 


equipment is any equipment 


lents, such as transistors. 
In the best usage, “electronic” is not 
with “electrical,” 


synonymous even 


though a current of electricity in 
volves a flow of electrons. Many pieces 
of equipment that were long described 
as “electric” have suddenly become 
“electronic,” not because vacuum tubes 
or transistors have been added, but be 
cause the latter term has become more 
fashionable. 

Thus it follows that automatic data 


processing is not necessarily the same 


' 
thing as electronic data processing, for 


4n automatic system can be set up 


which involves no electronic equip- 
ment, and an electronic system need 
It is true that the 


two things often do go together, which 


not be automatk 


is one of the reasons the phrases are 
otten contused 

Let it be clear that the one thing 
that really distinguishes automation 
and automatic data processing systems 
from other systems, whether mechan 
ical, electrical, or electronic, is the 


principle of automatic control, and 
that any mechanical, electrical, or elec 
tronic system may or may not be auto 
matic, depending on whether or not 
it is controlled automatically. 
Integrated data processing, on the 
other hand, may 


incorporate aulo- 


matic, electronic, mechanical, and even 
manual systems. This phrase is actu 


ally quite broad. It comes close to 
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being equivalent to the term automa- 
tion, for it implies the automatic con 
trol of business machines and systems, 
but it is perhaps more comprehensive, 
for it also implies that all of the data 
processing operations of a company— 
or of a department—have been inte- 
grated into a single grand scheme in 
which data entere.! into the system at 
any point can be automatically carried 
to any other point in the system at 
which they are needed, In an ideally in- 
tegrated system, data should be entered 
only once, and processed data do not 
emerge except in final form. 

In order to achieve such integration, 
it is necessary for the system to pro 
vide some 


means for repeating by 


automatic means any data needed more 
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Duplisette 


than once. A name and address ot 
a customer, for example, should not 
have to be separately typed or written 
on each ledger card, statement, recerpt, 
or other document pertaining to a given 
purchase, if amy way can be found to 
have that information entered on those 
records automatically, 

It is this automatic perpetuation of 
repetitive information which is the 
key to integration in integrated data 
processing. It is achieved by provid- 
ing a method by which one ofhce ma- 
chine can control another. 

What this means is that the out- 
put from one machine, such as a type 
writer, adding machine, or accounting 
machine, must be produced in a torm 
which can be read by another. The 
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data can be entered in punched cards, 
punched paper tape, magnetic tape, 
or other medium, in a code which can 
be interpreted by other machines. The 
cards, tape, or other media so used 
are known as “common languages,’ 
for they provide communication be 
tween machines 

When the phrase integrated data 
processing first came into public notice, 
it was closely associated with equip- 
ment using five-channel punched paper 
tape as the common language. Type 
writers were equipped to read and 


punch this tape, the tape could be 


fed into teletypewriters and trans 
mitted from one office to another, pro 
ducing another tape which could actu 
ate such varied equipment as a 
counting machines, addressing equip 
ment, and computers. 

Fora long time, theretore x integrated 
data processing was taken to mean 
equipment which could read or punch 
a five-channel paper tape. 

Actually, of course, this is a very lim 
ited view, for the principle of using 
a common language between machines 
is not new. Specifically, this is the 
same principle that has been employed 
for many years in punched card sys 
tems, where the cards serve as a 
common language 

Since it is the common language prin 
ciple which is important, rather than the 
particular medium of communication 
which is used, integrated data process 
ng, if the view of this Mapazine, i 
cludes any equipment which can read 
or produce a common language medi 
um of any type, 

It is interesting and significant that 
many different means have been de 
veloped to provide automatic repeti 
tion of information, Moreover, in 
formation trom one medium can 
be “translated” into other media, so 
that any machine that can read or pro 
duce any one of the media can be 
incorporated into an integrated data 
processing system. The principal 
media now available for common lan 
guage uses include punched paper 
tape; edge-punched cards, in which 
codes otherwise punched in tape are 
punched close to the edge of the card 


132 


(tor convenience in storage and han 


ling); punched cards; magnetic tay 
‘ MnP); puncnee caras, magi La} 
magnet codes on paper documents, 


ed 


for reading by special machines; du 
plicating masters or stencil prepared 
iutomat ally: direct electrical signals 
to ty pe writers, adding machines, etc., 
is automatic outputs from some other 
part ol the system, printed numerals, 
letters, and symbols, where designed 
or automatic reading by photoelectric 
eyes; and carbon paper or its equiv- 
ilent (in a broad sense), for automatic 
preparation ot documents. 

It will be seen from this list that 
the theoretical possibilities for com 
bining standard business machines into 
integrated data processing systems are 
limited only by the imagination ot 
the makers of machines and of the 
systems men who install them. Since 
the means exist for converting from one 
common language medium into anoth 
cr, any equipment, of any type what 
ever, that can read or produce a record 
in any of the common languages can 
theoretically be integrated into the 
To be 


asked to describe all the possibilities 


same data processing system 


would be something like being given 
i deck of cards and asked to comment 
on all the possible bridge hands that 
could be dealt out from it. 

The enormous possibilities of in 
tegration, therefore, are a problem in 
themselves. Although many success- 
lul integrated installations have been 
made, each has been a tailor-made job. 
It is not possible to order a system as 
one might order a battery of type 
writers. The system has to be de 
signed specifically for a given company, 

It does not seem unreasonable to sup- 
pose that as more and more installa 
tions are worked through, a common 
body of information will be built up 
which can be drawn on to help new 
comers to the field. Even as eminent 
a man as Dr. John W. Mauchly, the 
noted pioneer in the design of giant 
computers, has stressed the importance 
of working more extensively with 
computers to find out what they can 
do, Experience seems to be more im- 
portant now than mere theory. The 
same need can certainly be said to 
apply to even small data processing 
systems. The truth is simply that man 
has devised a class of equipment which 
can do far more things than he has 
been able to dream of for it to do. 
\ great deal of exploration and educa 
tion is in order, therefore, before it 
can be used most effectively. 


Naturally, the bulk of practical ex- 
perimentation has been carried on by 
large companies which could afford 
the expense. In some cases the re 
sults have been spectacular. In other 
cases, where companies plunged in 
without knowing what they were do- 
ing, there has been some embarrassing 
fumbling. Evidently one source oi dith 
culty has been the attempt to get an 
electronic system to perform every con 
ceivable operation, and it has been 
found that the cost of programming 
for all possible exceptions to routine 
has resulted in unjustified expense 
and complication. 

Nevertheless, skillful use of the 
new devices has shown so much prom 
ise that it is actually becoming danger- 
ous, cconomically, lor companies to 
defer considering what integrated data 
processing can do for them. This is so 
because a company which finds ways 
lo reduce its costs appreciably as 
by improving data handling—may 
acquire a competitive cdge which can- 
not be overcome. This ts especially 
true because of the time it requires 
to set up a4 system adequate for a 
particular company. 

It may be said that the theoretical 
advances in IDP continue at a high 
rate. New developments are appear- 
ing with spectacular frequency. Yet 
the introduction of IDP  insallations 
is moving somewhat slowly. This 
slower rate is evidently due to lack 


of specific information about what 


IDP can do. Moreover, so much has 
been said about the more expensive 
installations that smaller companies 
have perhaps been frightened away. 
It has been pointed out, in this 
magazine and elsewhere, that inte- 
grated data processing 1s really a SYS- 
tem, rather than a set of machines, 
The basic principle—automatic _ per- 
petuation of repetitive information— 
can actually be introduced into the 
simplest of procedures, and it is found 
in such uncomplicated devices as the 


“ 


manual “one-writing” or “pegboard” 
system in which several accounting 
forms are prepared at a single writing. 

Of course, such a procedure is very 


limited, covering only an elementary 
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payroll, accounts receivable, or similar 
operation, is it mig be handled in 
a small company. It is not integrated 
in the sense of being company-wide. 


Integrated data processing is being 
discussed here with reference to equip- 
ment that can read or produce a com 
mon language. It is important to rea 
lize, however, that such equipment 
need not be complicated, and that 
IDP is not meant only for large com 
panies. 

In general, IDP equipment may be 
divided into five categories: (1) data 
originating equipment, such as tape 
punching typewriters or adding ma 
chines, key punches, etc.; (2) data 
transmitting equipment, such as tele 
typewriters and associated communi- 
cations equipment, (3) data process 
ing equipment, such as punched card 
tabulators, computers, etc.; (4) con 
version equipment, such as tape to 
card or card-to-tape converters, devices 
for reading magnetic spots on paper 


and creating various common lan 


guage records from them, etc.; and 
(5) output devices, such as high-speed 
printers, “read-out” typewriters and 
adding machines, etc, 

The subject of equipment for inte 
grated data processing will be discussed 
in somewhat more detail in the Feb 


Accord 


ingly, the following list of manufac 


ruary issue of this magazine. 


turers contains the briefest of desc rip- 
tions of the type of equipment offered 
by each. This information will be 


amplified next month. 


The Manufacturers 

Addressograph-Multigraph Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. 
Punched-tape-reading graphotypes. 
Punched-card-reading electronic print 
ers (facsimile) for addressing. Offset 
duplicating equipment, 

imerican 
Co., 32 
York. 


integrated data 


Telephone & Telegraph 
lvenue of the Americas, New 
Communications facilities for 
processing systems, 
using punched paper tape. Equipment 
includes teletypewriter models of va 
rious types, tape pertorators, switching 
facilities, sorung equipment, circuits, 
etc. 

Ampex Corp., 934 Charter St., Red 
wood City, Calif. Magnetic tape re 
cording and reproducing devices for 
analog and digital information. Tape 
transport equipment. 

inelex Corp., 150 Causeway St., 
Boston 14. High-speed printers read 


ing magnetic tape, magnetic 
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drums, 


Use these famous 
Hammermill watermarked 
papers for better looking 

letterheads and office forms 


Choose from brilliant blue-white and 12 
popular’ Signal System colors, Hammermill 
Bond has excellent snap and crackle, bulk 
and firmness. Fine printing, writing sur- 


face that takes clean erasures. 


Comes in blue-white, 7 brilliant colors. Its 
exclusive air-cushion surface lets ink dry 
without setoff, speeds turnout of 5000 
clean copies per stencil, Lots of body, bulk 


and snap. And it’s free from lint and fuzz. 


Fast produc tion of bright readable copies, 
Brilliant 


white. Six attractive colors, alkali resistant, 


either spirit or gelatin process 


won't discolor when used with Azograph 


process. Smooth surface for typing, writing. 


Grentiemer 


*Hammermill Bond Working Ku” 


Name 


Company 


Address 


Get these helpful books from Hammermil|—FREE 
HAMMERMILL PAPER COMPANY, Department OM, Erie 6, Pennsylvania 


Please send, without cost or obligation, the following hooks 
* How lo Des gn a Bus ness Form” "Vo uo Next Letterhe ad” 
"Better Stencil Copies” "Dup wator Facts” 1 


Sample Books, Hammermuill grades described above 


Low-gloss surface reduces eyestrain, speeds 
work. Choice of non-glare white, buff, 
green tint. Durable, plenty of snap. 
Available in Ledger finish for pen entry 


or Posting finish for machine bookkeeping. 
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magnetic core matrices, punched pa- 
per tape, and punched cards. 
magnetic tape 


New 
transport which ad- 
vances tape only when data are re- 
ceived, 

Bell Telephone Laboratories, 463 
West St., New York. Research and 
development work, serving American 
Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Bendix Aviation Corp., Bendix 
Computer Div., 5630 Arbor Vitae St., 
Los Angeles 45, 
tronic computers, 

Burroughs Corp., 071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32, Paper-tape-punching ac 
counting machines. High-speed print- 
punched 


Medium-size elec 


ers, reading cards and 


capable both of printing and of card 
punching. Small (desk-size) electron- 


ic computers, Large electronic com 


puters. Equipment for reading print 


ed numbers and punching cards. 


Equipment ot various types working 
with magnetic codes printed on paper. 
Clary Corp., 


408 Junipero, San 


Gabriel, Calif. Paper-tape-punching 
adding machines. Electrical input 
keyboards. Numerical data printers, 


operating from computers and other 
equipment. Time data printers. Print- 


ing timers for measuring elapsed 


time. Electrical output machines, for 
use with computers, electronic count- 
ers, tape- or card-punching devices, 
etc, 


Commercial 


Controls 


Corp.,, | 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 
“Flexowriters” (typewriters) for read 
ing and punching paper tape and 
edge-punched cards. Motorized tape 
readers, controlling Flexowriters, pro 
viding information supplementary to 
data in the tape directly controlling 
the Flexowriter. 


Leighton Ave., 


Converters from 5- 
to 6-channel tape, and reverse. 
Dashew Machines, Inc., 
5996 Smiley Drive, Culver City, Calif. 
Automatic embossing machines (“Data 
bossers”) 


Business 


reading punched cards, 
punched tapes, or magnetic tapes, for 
embossing metal identification or 
writing plates, and capable of simul 
taneously attaching tying wires, em- 


bossing sequence numbers, notching 
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plates for coding or sorting, etc. 
Datamatic Corp., \5\. Needham St., 
Newton Highlands 61, Mass. (Wholly 
owned by Minneapolis 
Regulator Co. 


Co.) 


Honeywell 
Mfg. 


Electronic data processing sys- 


and Raytheon 
tems using special magnetic tape 3 in. 
wide. Input sources include punched 
ecards; output to punched cards, print- 
ers, etc. 

The Davies Laboratories, Inc., 4705 
Oucensbury Rd., Riverdale, Md. Mag 
netic tape data recording systems and 
components, including converters for 
card punch input, and recording/re- 
producing heads. 

Dennison Mfg. Co., 300 Howard 
St., Framingham, Mass. “Print-Punch 
Marking Machines,” for preparing 
pre-punched sales tags for attachment 
to merchandise to permit subsequent 
automatic processing of sales data. 

Dynamic Analysis Co., Div. of Hall 
Scott Motors Co., Burbank, Calif. Cur- 
rent information not available. 

ElectroData Corp., 717 N. Lake 
Ave., Pasadena 6, Calif. Electronic 
digital computer data processing sys 
tems and accessories. “Datatron” com- 
size. Punched 
cards may be used for input and out 
put. 

Electronic 


puter is of medium 


Associates, Inc., Prince 
ton Com putation 


Branch, N, ]. 


activities not 


Center, Long 
Information on current 
available at press time. 

Electronics Corp. of America, 10 
Potter St., Cambridge 42, Mass. Elec 
tronic equipment, called “Magnefiles,” 
for maintaining up-to-date inventory 
information. Inputs from keyboard, 
punched tape, or punched cards, Out- 
puts: 


electric typewriter, 


tape, or punched cards. 


punched 


Farrington Mfg. Co., 76 Atherton 
St., Boston 30. 


systems for credit card sales account 


“Scandex” electronic 


ing and other uses; designed to “read” 
printed numbers by means of photo 
electric cells, and operate card punches. 

Ferranti Electric, Inc., 30 Rockefeller 
Plaza, New York. High-speed tape 
readers, converting punched tape in 
formation into electrical signals for 
inputs into computers and other equip 
ment. 

Fischer & Porter Co., Hatboro, Pa. 
Units permitting use of standard elec 
tric typewriters as automatic data re 
duction readout devices, with optional 
paper tape punch. 

Friden 
Inc., 2350 


Machine 
Washington 


Co., 


Ave., San 


Calculating 


Leandro, Calif. 


adding machines, including new Sales 


Paper-tape punching 


Register model with or without cash 


drawer. “Computer” equipment, 
combining a Friden calculator and a 
Flexowriter, used for writing invoices, 
etc. 

Intelligent Machines Research Corp., 
1101 Lee Highway, Arlington, Va. 
Products include components used in 
such equipment as Farrington’s “Scan- 
dex” system, referred to above. 


Machines 


Business 
Corp., 590 Madison Ave., New York. 


Products 


International 

include complete line of 
punched card equipment. Electronic 
data processing systems of medium 
and large sizes, including giant 700 
series computers, together with acces- 
High-speed printers (1,000 
“Cardatype,” a “one- 


sories. 
lines a minute). 
man” unit for preparing an entire set 
of related documents at once, using 
punched cards, punched paper tape, 
and electric typewriter for 
Type 608 
Typewriters punching cards or tape. 

International Standard Trading 
Corp., 22 Thames St., New York 6. 
(An affiliate of the International Tele- 
phone & Telegraph Corp.) 


outputs, 


transistorized calculator. 


Partial 
list of equipment types: Communica- 
tions facilities, including teletypewrit- 
ers. Keyboards for punching paper 
tape, or to enter data on magnetic tape. 
Sorting and routing equipment. Auto- 
matic inventory 
equipment. 

The Jacobs Instrument Co., Bethes- 
da 14, Md. 
puters. 

A. Kimball Co., 444 Fourth Ave., 
New York. Punch marking machines 
for pre-punching sales data into mer 


systems. Switching 


Electronic digital com- 


chandise tags for automatic processing 

after sale. 
Kleinschmidt, Inc., 

Rd., Deerfield, Ill. Teletypewriters 


and other communications equipment 


County Laine 


for the transmission, reading, and re 

cording of punched paper tape. 
Litton Industries, 336 N. Foothill 

Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. 


include 


Products 
(typewriter-size) clec 
tronic calculators. 


small 
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Logistics Research, 41 S. Pacifi 
Ave., Redondo Beach, Calif. Medium 
size “Alwac” computers, operating with 
punched tape, punched cards, and 
magnetic tape, as well as with Flexo- 
writers, for input and output. Special 
purpose inventory systems. 

W. S. Macdonald Co., Inc., 33 Uni 
versity Rd., Cambridge, Mass. Cur 
rent information not available. 

Marchant Calculators, Inc., 1475 
Powell St., Oakland 8, Calif. “Miniac” 
electronic data processing systems 
(small to medium size), with inputs 
from Flexowriters or other punched 
tape sources, punched cards, and mag- 
netic tape. Outputs to similar sources 
or to line printers. 

Monrobot Corp., Morris Plains, N. |. 
Current information not available. 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. ]. Adding 
and accounting machines which 
punch 5-, 6-, 7-, or 8-channel paper 
tapes or operate tabulating card 
punches as a by-product of normal 
operation. 

Mountain Systems, Inc., 864 Frank- 
lin Ave., Thornwood, N. Y. Special 
purpose, custom built “Modac” elec- 
tronic computers of small to medium 
size. 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Electronics Div., 3348 W. El Segundo 
Blvd., Hawthorne, Calif. Medium- 
size electronic data processing systems, 
operating with punched tape or mag 
netic tape inputs and outputs; printed 
output available. Punched paper tape 
recorders, for attachment to  book- 
keeping, accounting, or adding ma 
chines, or cash registers; can convert 
6-, 7-, or 8-channel code to 5-channels. 
Window posters for banks, using pa- 
per tape recorders. “Post-tronic” 
bank bookkeeping machines using 
magnetic codes on paper. Point-of-sale 
recorders punching paper tape (now 
being field tested). 

Potter Instrument Co., Inc., 115 
Cutter Mill Rd., Great Neck, N. Y. 
Line includes new “Flying Typewrit 
er,” a high-speed printing device for 
printing 36,000 characters a minute 
from magnetic tape, perforated tape, 
or directly from digital computers. 
Components for electronic data pro- 
cessing systems, including random 
access memory units, magnetic tape 
handlers, tape readers. Technical de 
velopments, such as “Magmistors’” to 
replace vacuum tubes. 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. |. Large 
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electronic data processing systems 


recent U. S. Army “Bizmac” installa- 
tion was in $4,000,000 class. 

|]. B. Rea Co., Inc., 1723 Cloverfield 
Bluvd., Santa Monica, Calif. “Readix” 
computers (small size), using punched 
cards, 5- and 6-channel paper tape, and 
magnetic tape; designed for automatic 
floating point and fixed point opera 
tion. 

Raytheon Mfg. Co. Sex: Datamatic 
Corp. 

Reeves Instrument Corp., 215 E. 
Qist St., New York. No current in 
formation available. 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. Line of electronic data pro 
cessing systems, ranging from large 
“Univac” models to smaller systems, 
including Univac File-Computer. In- 
puts from punched cards, punched 
paper tape, magnetic tape; also from 
electric typewriters and other business 
machines. Various outputs offered, 
Complete line of pune hed card equip 
ment. 

Scriptomatic, Inc., 300-316 N. 
Eleventh St., Philadelphia 7. Address- 


ing equipment, using the spirit dupli- 


LITERATURE. 


Send 


4 mples 


The ONLY concern in the United 
States SPECIALIZING in the manu- 
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facture of rag fiber ONION SKIN 
and MANIFOLD papers. 


Their use greatly reduces TYPING, MAILING and FIL- 
ING expenses in connection with THIN LETTERHEADS, 
COPIES, RECORDS, FORMS and ADVERTISING 


ti ee Thin P. apers 


FIDELITY ONION SKIN 
CLEARCOPY ONION SKIN 
for SUPERIOR MANIFOLD 


ESLEECK MANUFACTURING CO., Turners Falls, Mass. 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 135 
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cation principle, equipped with selec 
tion and programming facilities for 
printing, skipping, ejecting, and col 
lecting statistical data from punched 
cards. Address master cards can be 
prepared on typewriters reading IDP 
inputs such as punched paper tape, 
and from other automatic sources, 

Shepard Laboratories, 480 Morris 
Ave., Summit, N. ]. No current in 
formation available. 

Soroban Engineering, Inc., P. O. 
Box 117, Melbourne, Fla, Components 
for data processing systems, including 
paper tap periorators, tape readers, 
keyboards, and various types of out 
put units, 

The Standard Register Co., Camp 
bell and Albany Sts., Dayton \, Ohio. 
“Stanomatic Electronic Code Sensers” 
for reading magnetic codes on paper 
and converting into codes for use with 
reproducing card punches, tape re 
corders, and other tape reading equip 
ment such as typewriters, adding and 
calculating machines, teletypewriters, 
computers, high-speed printers, and 
memory drums. Also, facilities for 
testing IDP systems on a workshop 
basis. 

Stanford Research Institute, Menlo 
Park, Calif. Research and develop 
mental work in IDP. Collaborated in 
building “ERMA,” bank bookkeep- 
ing system using magnetic codes on 
paper. 

Systematics, Inc., Hermosa Beach, 
Calif. Line includes devices for cre- 
ating punched tape and punched cards 
from business machines. 

Technitrol Engineering Co., 2751 
N. Fourth St., Philadelphia 33. Com 
ponents for electronic digital com 
puters in “building block” form, for 
assembly according to needs of user. 

Telecomputing Corp., 12838 Saticoy 
St., North Hollywood, Calif. “Poin 
© Sale Recorders,” tor reading pre 
punched merchandise tags and similar 
tags, adding supplementary informa 
tion, and pertorating punched tape 
for further processing. Tape-to-card 
converters, etc, 

Teleregister Corp., 445 Fairfield 
Ave., Stamford, Conn, Special purpose 
data handling and processing equip 
ment, including automatic reserva 
tions systems for transportation com 
panies, 

Teletype Corp., 1400 Wrightwood 
Ave., Chicago 14. Communications 
equipment for the transmission of data 
in the form of 5., 6, and 7-channel 
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codes. Equipment includes tape read- 
ers, tape punches or reproducers, tele 
typewriters, etc. 

Underwood Corp., \ Park Ave., 
New York 16. Complete line of Un- 
derwood Samas punched card equip 
ment, using small-size cards. Tape 
to-card and card to tape pune hes. 
Point-of-sale equipment tor converting 
pre-punched merchandise tags into 
punched cards. Paper-tape-punching 
typewriters, Slave typewriters. Elec- 
tronic “Elecom” computers Type 
writers for automatic outputs trom in 
struments, 

Victor Adding Machine Co., 3900 
N. Rockwell St., Chicago 18. Adding 
and multiplying machines with elec 
trically actuated keys, taking inputs 
from punched tape readers and 
punches, tape-punching — typewriters, 
computers, digital weighing — scales, 
production counting devices, and 
other equipment; can be used to print 
adding machine tapes or tags and 
labels. 

Wendon Office Equipment Mfg. 
Co., 17 Irving Ave., Stamford, Conn. 


Portable “Tapecorder” paper tape per 


forators for punching 5-, 6, and 7- 
channel tape; mechanical and electric 
models. 

Western Electric Co., Inc., 195 
Broadway, New York. (Manutacturing 
company serving American Telephone 
& Telegraph Co.) 

The Western Union Telegraph Co., 
60 Hudson St., New York 13. Com 
munications facilities for the trans 
mission and routing of data in 
punched tape form. Equipment in- 
cludes sending and receiving tele 
printers, printed tape pertorators, 
switching center equipment, automatic 
numbering machines, automatic trans 
mitters, sorting devices, facsimile 
equipment, and circults, 

In addition, duplicating equipment 
can be integrated into a data process- 
ing system, since masters, stencils, exc... 
can be prepared on tape-reading type- 
writers. For the names of manutac 
turers of such equipment, see the sec 
tion on duplicating machines. 

A more detailed listing, including 
manutacturers of certain types of ac 
cessory equipment, will appear in the 


February issue of Office Management. 


Bookkeeping and Accounting Machines 


A DISCUSSION of bookkeeping and 
accounting machines and systems is 
likely to become either very long and 
detailed or else very general. This is 
so because bookkeeping and account 
ing procedures are to be found in 
almost endless variety, and because 
the makers of machines have de 
signed their products to be adaptable 


to that great variety ot operations. 


Not only are there a number of 
basic types of machines and systems 
usable in bookkeeping and account 
ing, but the more elaborate models 
are themselves equipped with so many 
special features and are capable of 
being adapted to so many different 
functions, that a full analysis of all 
the equipment on the market would 
be hopelessly involved. Such a treat- 
ment will not be attempted here. 

It may be assumed that a machine or 
a system of some sort is available to per- 


form almost any bookkeeping or ac- 
counting function. There is so much 
equipment available, in fact, that it is 
a seriously difficult problem to make a 
proper selection for any job. 

At one time it would have seemed 
adequate to choose equipment solely 
on the basis of how well it could. per- 
form an existing operation. Thus, 
the billing department of a depart- 
ment store, faced with the problem of 
sending statements to its charge cus- 
tomers, might have been convinced 
that the most helpful equipment it 
could obtain would be a set of billing 
machines. Using these machines, the 
clerks would prepare itemized state- 
ments with a description of each pur- 
chase. 

Today, this arrangement might not 
be the best possible answer. Some 
stores—and the principle has been 
adopted by telephone companies and 
clubs as well—have eliminated much 
of the descriptive typing on their 
statements and instead send notice 
only of the amounts due. The original 
sales slips (or long distance call slips, 
or whatever other records are in- 
volved) are sent to the customers 
with the bills for their inspection. 
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Van Heusen 


“CWaltonal Accounting Machines save us 63% 


a year on our investment!”’ 


“In a highly competitive business like ours, 
we must maintain a constant watch on 
costs. Only by keeping costs at a minimum 
can we continue to produce such quality 
products as our famous ‘Van Heusen Cen- 
tury Shirt’ at popular prices. 

“Our National Accounting Machines, 
purchased in the interests of cost-cutting 
efficiency, save us 63% a year on our 
investment. 

“We use our Nationals for a wide variety 
of accounting jobs—including Accounts 


Payable and Distribution, Payrolls, Quar- 
terly Social Security Reports and W-2s. 
“Flexible, easy to operate, our Nationals 
take up less space and turn out more work 
in less time than our previous equipment. 
We are so pleased with their excellent 
performance that we are adding more 
Nationals to our present installation.” 


President 


———— 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY, varron 9, onio 


977 OFFICES IN 94 COUNTRIES 
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» PHILLIPS-JONES CORPORATION, New York, N.Y. 
“One of the World's Largest Men's Wear Manufacturers” 
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In your business, too, National 
machines will pay for themselves 
with the money they save, then 
continue savings as annual profit. 
Your nearby National man will 
gladly show how much you can 
save—and why your operators 
will be happier. (See yellow pages 
of your phone book, or write to 
us at Dayton 9, Ohio.) 


*TRAOE MARK EG. U © FAT OFF. 


Wiltonal 


ACCOUNTING MACHINES 
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How does the store keep its record 
straight under such a procedure? In 
stead of manually posting the infor- 
mation, the store microfilms the or 
iginal records before they are sent to 
the customer. Thus the equipment 
required, instead of consisting of a 
battery of billing machines, might be 
a microfilm camera and a lesser num 
ber of billing machines. 


Possibly, as an alternative, the com 
pany may prefer to place tags on its 
merchandise which have been pre 
viously coded, by means of punched 
holes, with certain basic information 
such as size, style, color, and price. 
At the time of the sale, such tags may 
be run through a device which reads 
the punched code and converts it to a 
punched paper tape. Additional in- 
formation, such as salesman’s code, 
date, discounts, etc., may be entered 
on the same tape by the salesman by 
means of a simple keyboard at the 
time of sale. The tape thus resulting 
may later end up in the billing de- 
partment and be fed into machines 
that can read the code and produce 
the statements automatically, Thus 
punched tape equipment is required 
instead of conventional billing ma 
chines, 

On the other hand, perhaps the 
thing the company needs most is more 
billing machines. The microfilming 
approach might not be practical for the 
company if its volume of business 
does not reach a given level. Yet, 
with the volume remaining at the same 
level, this might be an entirely reason- 
able approach if the company were 
able to use microfilming in connec 
tion with the operations of some 
other department. 

Similarly, the use of punched mer 
chandise tags might not be economic 
ally justified if they were employed 
solely to prepare statements. But if oth- 
er clerical functions, such as maintain- 
ing salesmen’s records, accounts re 
ceivable, sales analysis, and so on, could 
be performed effectively by punched 
tape methods, savings in those other 
operations might be enough to warrant 
installing the system, 

No one would suggest that every 
store should immediately take steps to 
convert its operations to some similar 
system. But there is one point that 
should be noted. When the opera 
tions of a business are viewed as a 
whole—as a set of interrelated and 
interdependent functions, rather than as 
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a collection of separate and autonom 
ous processes—it is often possible to 
find means of saving time or money 
that would not have been evident from 
a review of any individual operation. 

This awareness of the total business 
is probably the most significant new 
element in management today. This 
is the principle of “integration.” It 
is the realization that what one de 
partment does has effects on other 
departments, It expresses itself in the 
search for an overall system that is 
greater than the sum of its parts, 

So a study of bookkeeping and ac- 
counting machines really should come 
down to a study ot systems. It is no 
longer sufficient to say, “I want such 
and such a machine for my depart 
ment.” Management is beginning to 
expect the department head to say, 
“I want the system which will help 
my department to do its job most 
effectively with respect to the rest 
of the company.” 


If this discussion has been of a 
general nature, it is because a re- 
view of specific equipment would 
cover much too much ground for the 
space available. But it may be use- 
ful to look at a few basic categories 
of equipment. 

In the first place, not all bookkeep 
ing or accounting need be performed 
by machine. Where certain opera 
tions repeat themselves continually, 
as in computing discounts on a rela- 
tively few number of standard items, 
or in determining sales taxes, the use 
of a single table or chart may be 
faster and much less expensive than 
the use of a machine. Tables can be 
very handy in operations in which 
complicated fractions must be con 
verted to decimal equivalents. There 
are many similar uses. 

Such tables can often be purchased, 
or prepared as needed by the individ 
ual company. Often such informa 
tion as overtime computations for 
small payrolls can be measured by the 
use of plastic dials sold for the purpose. 
There are, in fact, numerous scales 


and dials which can be used in book 
keeping and accounting operations. 
Adaptations of the engineer's slide 
rule are also helpful in many cases. 
While the slide rule cannot be used 
for addition or subtraction, it can be 
invaluable in determining percentages, 
or in calculations involving ratios, as 
in making conversions from one cur 
rency into another. 

At another level is the manual “one 
writing” system—otten referred to as 
the “pegboard” system. A. board, 
equipped with pegs or some similar 
fastening device, is used to hold sever- 
al accounting forms in secure registra- 
tion. The forms are so designed, and 
so arranged on the board, that when 
information is written on the top form, 
portions of it are transferred to the 
forms below by means of carbon. The 
spot carbon principle is used, so that 
only the required information is trans 
ferred, 


Such systems generally can be used 
to prepare three or four forms at one 
writing. Since they are manual, they 
are not intended for large scale op 
erations, but they can be of great 
help to smaller offices. Typical ap 
plications are the following: (1) Pay- 
roll: the check (or cash envelope), 
employee's pay statement, continuous 
earnings record, and journal can be 
prepared at once; (2) Accounts re 
ceivable; statement, ledger card, and 
journal, can be written simultaneously; 
(3) Accounts payable: purchase or 
cash disbursement journal, check, and 
ledger can be created at one writing. 
Applications to inventory records are 
also available. 


Customarily, after each set of forms 
is written, the next set can be moved 
into place easily, with a ratchet and 
knob, or similar device to set them 
quickly in proper registration. 

Variations of this principle permit 
similar accounting functions to be 
performed in a loose leaf binder, 
rather than on a board. 


More advanced are true machines, 
and these are found in many designs, 
for use in posting, billing, and in 
numerable other bookkeeping and ac 
counting functions. On all of these 
machines some computing functions 
are performed. In certain cases, com 
putation is limited to simple addition 
and subtraction. In other cases, mul 
tiplication and division are possible. 
Totals may be recorded vertically and 
or horizontally; figures in each of sever- 
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~~ @ i NOW! Underwood 

om Sundstrand gives you 
es 2 choice 
we =f of 3 accounts 
receivable systems 


Here's the new low cost accounting machine that lets 


you take your pick of the accounts receivable systems! 
With an Underwood Sundstrand you no longer have to 
build your system around the machine you get 

the system best suited to your own operation! 


A oeerne eecmme 


Sundstrand is fast! 10-key keyboard and a dozen other 
fully automatic features mean you get both high speed 
production and positive accuracy. Your ofhce people 
will find the Underwood Sundstrand easy to learn 

and simple to operate. And you'll be more than pleased 
with the results real savings in time and money. For 
complete details and prices, call your nearby 
Underwood Office, or write Underwood Corporation, 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Hligh speed, 10-key operation! With Underwood 
Sundstrand’s 10-key keyboard operators turn out work 
faster, with greater accuracy. Easy to learn, eliminates 


“*headswing” fatigue. 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 
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~DELBRIDGE 


PAYROLL CHARTS 


‘Tests prove the DELBRIDGE way 
takes es than 4 minute to figure an 
employee's weekly earnings! 24% 
faster than any machine...68% 
faster than hand figuring... far less 
tiring. 

Charts cover hourly pay rates from 
50¢ to $3.50 in '4¢ steps—then to 
$4.00 in 2'4¢ intervals. Straight time 
periods from 4 hr. to 100 hrs. in 4 hr. 
steps—'4 hr. to 20 hrs. overtime in 
M44 hr. intervals. 1/12 and 1/10 hr. 
calculations also shown. Each chart 
gives whole cent rate on front, 4¢ 
rate on reverse side. 

Charts fit your specific payroll re- 
quirements—order just the rates you 
need, So simple, so easy, anyone can 
use them. Peb-colvateiel tanttons elim- 
inate computation errors—can save 
hundreds of dollars per year by re- 
ducing clerical help. Guaranteed ac- 
curate by Lloyd’s of London, 

First 10 charts, 50¢ each. Additional 
charts ordered at same time, 25¢ each. 
Mail coupon for FREE sample chart. 
Try it...then you be the judge. 
Absolutely no obligation! 


Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc. 

2510 Sutton Ave. 

St. Louis 17, Missourl 

Send the following somple DELBRIDGE Payroll 
Chart-—without obligation! We will use it in our 
payroll department and decide later whether to 
order additional charts. 

(Specify rate desired) $........per hour 
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al columns may be totaled, each column 


having its own register, and the column 


totals themselves may be combined 
in an additional register In ad 


dition, many machines have typewrit- 


er keyboards, for entering descrip 
live information, 


The number of registers varies 
from machine to machine, with sig 
nificant effects on both the price and 
the usefulness of the equipment. In 
the more complicated machine s. mul 
tiplications and divisions can be com- 
bined in proper sequence with simple 
listings and additions or subtractions. 
Some 


can compute 


payroll machines, for example, 


wages and make tax 
deductions automatically, at the same 
controls «le 


time obec ying automat 


signed to prevent overdeduction ol 
Social Security taxes from 
exceeding $4,200. The 


records at the 


incomes 
equipment 
may also print) new 


Same time, 


Because of the many varying ap 


plications for which this equipment 
might be needed, it is made adaptable. 
It can be “programmed”—that is, 
instructed to perform certain opera 
tions automatically in sequence (such 


adding, subtracting, mul 


as spacing, 


dividing, 


totaling, etc.) for an immense variety 


tiplying, tabulating, cross 


ol duties 


This may be done in some ma 


chines by means of a control bar. 
\ machine may be provided with sev- 
eral such control bars, each determining 
the correct sequence of steps tor a 
different accounting procedure, to be 
placed on the machine or removed 
as required. In other machines, sim 
pler changes in program can be ac 


complished by the turn of a knob. 


Manufacturers of such equipment, 
naturally, have studied the possibilities 
ot their machines, and are prepared 
to advise on the best way to use them 
in various operations. It is to be noted 


again that the efhicient use of these 


| machines depends less on the equip 
ment itself than on the ability to de 
vise systems that will make effective 
use of the machines. Systems, in 
other words, continue to be more im- 
machines. 


portant than individual 


Forms design is also important in 
this respect. 

An important development is_ the 
standard = ac 


adaptation of certain 


} 
| counting machines so that they can 
enter the results of their work auto- 


matically on punched paper tape as a 


by-product of their normal operation. 
Thus they join typewriters, adding 
and calculating machines, and other 
standard office equipment in the list 
of machines that can read or punch a 
paper tape. By means of this “com 
mon language” agent, machines of 
many types can now be coordinated 
in integrated data processing systems 
in which machines can turn out tapes 
lor the automatic control of other ma 
chines. More is said about this sub 


ject elsewhere in this department. 
More elaborate even than these ma- 

chines are punched card systems in 

which basic data are 


cards which can actuate machines of 


punched into 
diverse types. Punched cards are used 
lor sorting information, tor tabulating 
it, for directing calculations to be made 
on it, and, in short, can be used to 
simplify and speed countless account 
ing tunctions. 

A notable difference between 
punched card systems and the ac- 
counting machines previously referred 
to is that control of the machines is 
the punched 


achieved by means of 


card itself. Although human means 
are often used to enter data in the 
cards originally (this is not required, 
now that cards can be prepared from 
punched tapes and other media), the 
data are themselves entered into the 
accounting machines without having 
to be put there individually by human 
hands. In other words, the equipment 
is made to accept data automatically 


trom sources previously prepared. 


By extension of this concept, it can 
be said that any machine which cre- 
ates a punched card can be used to 
control another machine in the same 
system. Basically, the automatic con- 


trol of machines is a fundamental 
principle of the concept popularly re 
ferred to as “automation.” 


Approached from another view- 
point, the concept of entering data in 
a form by which the repetitive infor- 
mation is perpetuated automatically is 
the heart of what is known as “inte 
grated data processing.” 

The example cited earlier of punched 
merchandise tags being used to cre- 
ate a punched tape, which in turn 
could operate accounting equipment, 
is an example of integrated data pro- 
cessing. Actually, in such a case, the 
accounting equipment itself might be of 
the punched card variety, the punched 
tape having been used, after trans- 
other 


mission by teletypewriter or 
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“Star” Counters in 
Your Organization? 


How Many 


Chances are you don't em 
ploy people to count stars 

but you do want them to 
keep track of certain basi 
figure facts in your opera 
tion 


Now it can be done faster 
much more accurately and 
economically with The 
DENOMINATOR! No 
pencil or paper required 
Write for free descriptive 
literature, Dept. OM-61 


THE 
DENOMINATOR COMPANY, INC. 
261 Broadway, New York 7, N.Y 


Manufacturers of Tabulating 
Machines for over 40 years 


WILL BUY FOR CASH 


USED BILLING 6 BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 


BURROUGHS os ous, 7800, M-215, M-222, M-235, M-806 
BURROUGHS— SéNSiMaTICS. SFI00, F200, F300, F400 
NATIONAL CASH REGISTERS 21500, 1900, 2600, 6000 Ciass 


N.C.R. PROOF & ANALYSIS #22010 olen! 20417 (135), 22115 (14%), 
0 (24) 


N.C.R. 3009 Cla 10617 Tse) 18 s3—40,000 
NCR. INSTALLMENT POSTING 902206 (64UP), A2207 (442) teat ($30) 
N.C.R. 3100 Class $3|—10—10 (18) 20° £4, 700,000 & over 
SUNDSTRAND 328409! B+ & over 
REMINGTONS i 2685 £175,000 & over 
BRANDT COIN MACHINES—Model.... 260, 100, 101, 150, 200, 201 
KARDEX CABINETS Size 5x8 only 

Advise Complete Model & Serial Numbers 

for Our Quotations 


L. A. PEARL COMPANY 
Dept. 3M, 140 West 42nd Street New York 36, N. Y. 
BRyant 9-1459 Wisconsin 7-1220-1-2 
DEALERS IN USED ACCOUNTING MACHINES 


THE INCOME TAX MAN 


will let you deduct the cost of busi- 
ness travel—but only if you have 
detinite, itemized records to show him. 


BEACH'S 
“Common Sense" 


EXPENSE BOOKS 


are best because you jot down the 
expense as it is incurred rather than 
later when a lot of it is forgotten. 


Buy them from your stationer or 
write directly to us. 


Beach Publishing Co. 


7238 Woodward Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 


For More Information Use Readers’ 
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Lithographed Tabulating Forms 
Whether you use a Custom form 
tailored to your own exacting spe- 
cifications or one of the twenty nine 
Stock marginal punched tab forms, 
you can be sure the Hano form will 
write faster, work easier, and look 
better . . . Hano lithographed qual- 
ity is the answer to your tab form 
problems. 


Better Snap-a-Part Forms- For hand- 
writes and machine-writes, there is a 
Hano Snap-c-Port for every need. 
Made in individual sets with the 
finest Hano one-time carbons, a 
Hano Snap-a-Part guarantees accu- 
rate registrotion, fine printing and 
many features for a satisfactory 
time-saving installation. Three gen- 
eral types available insure maximum 
efficiency at minimum cost. 


For Continuous Form Speed — Stop 
“shuffling” forms and carbon papers, 
utilize the speed of continuous forms 
plus the sureness of one-time carbons 
with Hano Continuous Carbon Inter. 
leaved Forms. They give unusvol 
flexibility to any billing or multiple- 
copy form typing operation, Sizes 
for every need are available. 


Registers and Forms for Every Need 
Hano Register Forms are better 
working, better looking forms litho- 
graphed on eight standard colors of 
good register bond . . . special pur- 
pose papers also available. Sizes, 
types, colored inks and other special 
features for individual requirements. 
No more “lost” copies plague your 
records with Hano new Universal 


desk style or the Aluminum Portable 
Registers. 


General and Sales Offices: 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS MT. OLIVE, ILLINOIS 


Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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iv) Lhifts 


THE CARBONS 
AUTOMATICALLY! 


THE NEW Atlantic Register equipped 
with the Carbon Shifter automatically 
shifts its carbons, guaranteeing legible 
copies for all entries. In the Giant Reg 
ister, carbons are loaded only once for 
every pack of forms, shifting 10 times 
to each linear inch 


(The Atlantic 
GIANT) 

An ileal machine 
for the garment and 
clothing manufac 
turers The formes 
feed direct trom the 
carton into the 
Giant Register, 
which is a mobile 
unit m itself and 
built for heavy duty 
billing 


e CONTINUOUS FORMS... 


Marginally punched forms for Tabu 
lating machines; Continuous Forms for 
all typewriters, typewriter bookkee ping 
and accounting machines 


e SNAPOUT UNIT SETS... 


Made in all sizes from 2 to 15 parts, 
with varying lengths, weights and 
colors of paper in the same set, and to 
fit YOUR business needs 


e WALTHAM SALES BOOKS 


Mass-produced to give you quality 
printing at quantity prices. Books can 
be custom or standard, featuring Sul 
phite Bone papers and special carbons 
See the New Atlantic Register 
Carbon Shifter demonstrated! 


CALL 
ATLANTIC. REGISTER 


COMPANY 
w® NEW YORK OFFICE: 45 West 45th St 
Telephone: JUdson 2.3456 
Executive Offices and 


Plant 
WALTHAM &, MASSACHUSETTS 
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equipment, to recreate punched cards 
to control the machines. 

Considered in this light, most elec- 
tronic equipment is in the same cate 
gory, for it is normally designed for 
use in IDP systems. There are, how 
ever, some electronic computers small 
enough that they can be considered as 
complete self-contained units, perform- 
ing computations very much like those 
handled by conventional accounting 
machines. One such computer is 
about the size of a standard desk, 
and a very recent model is typewriter 
size. 


The Manufacturers 

The list of manufacturers of book 
keeping and accounting machines and 
systems at the end of this section, 
therefore, includes makers of punched 
card and certain electronic equipment, 
since it is, after all, applicable to ac 
counting and bookkeeping. A more 
detailed list of manufacturers of in 
tegrated data processing equipment 
will be found elsewhere in this de 
partment, 

The following codes indicate, in gen 
eral, the basic types of equipment ot 
fered by the manufacturers listed: 

BA—bookkeeping and accounting 
machines not specifically included in the 
other categories listed—in other words, 
conventional machines 

C—charts, tables and scales for ac 
counting and bookkeeping uses 

E-—small 


and accounting systems (complete 


electronic bookkeeping 
units, not components) 

[DP—bookkeeping and accounting 
machines which can read or create 
a “common language” medium for 
use in integrated data processing sys 
tems. 

M—miscellaneous 

NI—no information available on 
current: products, 

OW—“one-writing” systems of the 
manual variety 

P—punched card systems 


Addressograph -Multigraph  Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland 17. (P 
including combinations with address 
ing equipment) 

R. C. Allen Business Machines, Inc., 
678 Front Ave., N.W., Grand Rapids 
4, Mich. (BA) 

Bates Accounting Forms Co., Inc., 
33 W. 42nd St., New York. (OW) 

The Blackbourn Systems, Inc., 230 
S. Cedar Lake Rd., Minneapolis 5. 
(OW) 


Charles Bruning Co., Inc., 4700 
Montrose Ave., Chicago 41. (OW) 

Burroughs Corp., 0071 Second Ave., 
Detroit 32. (BA, E, IDP) 

Business Systems Corp., \00 Sixth 
Ave., New York. (OW) 

Calculator Co., Box 1721, Miami 
Beach. (C) 

Delbridge Calculating Systems, Inc., 
2502 Sutton Ave., St. Louis 17, Mo. 
(C) 

The Denominator Co. Inc., 261 
Broadway, New York 7. (M—special 
desk-top tabulators) 

A. B. Dick Co., 5700 W. Touhy 
Ave., Chicago 31. (OW) 

Ditto, Inc., Chicago 12. (OW) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond 23, Va. (C) 

Felt & Tarrant Mfg. Co., 1735 N. 
Paulina St., Chicago 22. (OW) 

Charles R. Hadley Co., 330 N. Los 
Angeles St., Los Angeles 12. (OW) 

International Business Machines 
Corp., 59) Madison Ave., New York 
22. (IDP, P) 

International Payroll Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 292, Reading, Pa. (N1) 

Litton Industries, 336 N. Foothill 
Rd., Beverly Hills, Calif. (E) 

The McBee Co., Div. of Royal-Mce- 
Bee Corp., Smith St., Athens, Ohio. 
(OW) 

McMillan Book Co., 70\ E. Genesee 
St., Syracuse, N. Y. (OW) 

Monroe Calculating Machine Co., 
555 Mitchell St., Orange, N. |. (BA, 
IDP) 

The National Cash Register Co., 
Main & K Sts., Dayton 9, Ohio. (BA) 

Olivetti Corp. of America, 580 Fifth 
lve., New York 36. (BA) 

Payroll Tax Service, Inc., 44 West 
29th St., New York 1, (OW) 

Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry- 
Rand Corp., 315 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (BA, OW, P) 

The Reynolds & Reynolds Co., 800 
Germantown Ave., Dayton 7, Ohio. 
(OW) 

S-K Forms Co., 1619 Walnut St., 
Philadelphia 3, Pa. (NI) 

Safeguard Corp., Lansdale, Pa. 
(OW) 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Town 
send St., Muskegon, Mich. (OW) 

The C. E. Sheppard Co., 44-01 21st 
Street, Long Island City 1, N. Y. (OW) 

Specialty Paper Co., 2039 Farring- 
ton, Dallas, Texas. (C) 

Speedograph, Inc., 5440 S. Ashland 
Ave., Chicago 9. (OW) 

The Todd Co. Inc., 1150 University 
lve., Rochester 7, N. Y. (OW) 
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ACELINWER 


ACE 
STAPLE REMOVER 


ACE CLIPPER 


THE ONE 


TOP QUALITY 
LINE! 


You do much more than buy good mechanical devices 
when you choose ACK Stapling Equipment! What 
you really do is acquire flawless fastening service for a 
lifetime! *% Yes, you'll be happier with ACE Stapling 
kquipment. For ACK gives you a degree of stapling 
service, satisfaction and long life far beyond your 
expectations. 

You'll fasten and unfasten papers, cardboards, bags, 
envelopes and similar objects more quickly and effi- 
ciently with any one of the famous ACK Staplers 
and the ACK Staple Remover. Ask your dealer to 
demonstrate ACK Stapling Equipment . . the ONE 
complete, Top Quality Line! 


SOLD THROUGH DEALERS EXCLUSIVELY 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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Underwood Corp., \ Park Ave., New 
York 16. (BA, IDP, P) 

Visirecord, Inc., 54 Railroad Ave., 
Copiague, N, Y. (OW) 


Accessory Equipment 

The efficiency of a work station is 
dependent not only on the machines 
used, but also upen the physical ar 
rangement of the machine and the 
working areas and files. There has 
been a tendency to consolidate in single 
stations both the machines and the 
storage facilities for records used with 
the machines, thus giving the clerk 
complete control of her work. 

Accordingly, although space does 
not permit a discussion of these sup 
plementary facilities, the planning of 
bookkeeping and accounting work 
should include consideration of how 
the equipment can be best arranged. 
Among the accessory equipment which 
can be helpful are posting desks, post- 
ing trays, and posting stands. 

The manufacturers listed immediate 
ly below may be consulted for advice 
on this subject: 


Art Steel Co., Inc., 170 W. 233rd 
St., New York. 

Challenger Steel Products Corp., 350 
Morgan Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 

Cronstroms Mfg. Co., Inc., 4225 Hi 
awatha, Minneapolis. 


Diebold, Inc., 992 Mulberry Rd., 
S.E., Canton, Ohio. 

Intasco Corp., 3450 W. 
Chicago. 

Invincible Metal 
Vanitowoc, Wis. 

Jasper Office Furniture Co., P. O. 
Box 7\, Jasper, Ind 

Korda Industries, 20 W. 
New York. 

Le Febure Corp., 7\6 Oakland Rd., 
N.E., Cedar Rapids, lowa. 

Lit-Ning Products Co., P. O. Box 
3370, Fresno, Calif. 

Myrtle Desk Co., P. O. Box 1750, 
High Point, N. C. 

National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, 
Mass. 

Norfield Methods & Procedures, Inc., 
1159 S. Humphrey Ave., Oak Park, 
Mil. 

Peerless Steel Equipment Co., 6600 
Hasbrook Ave., Philadelphia. 

Posting Equipment Corp., \026 Ni 
agara St., Buffalo, N. Y. 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Town- 
send St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Vanpe, Inc., 4613 8S. State St., Chi 
cago, 

Watt & Gillogly, Inc., 7 S. Dearborn 
St., Chicago. 

Weber Bros. Metal Works, 108 N. 
Jefferson St., Chicago. 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 


St., Chicago, 


Division, 


Furniture Co., 


46th St., 


Addressing and Mailroom Equipment 


A GREAT portion of the work of 
the office has to do with matter that 
is basically abstract—the handling of 
data, For instance, adding, bookkeep 
ing, and accounting machines take 
numerical data, combine or dissect it, 
summarize it, recombine it, or de 
velop it into new forms, but through 
out the process it remains abstract, 
Information can be expressed in many 
different ways without suffering alter 
ation, It can be passed on to others 
by word of mouth, through commun 
ications devices of various sorts, or 
by being reduced to a physical form, 
such as a typed or handwritten mem 
orandum or letter, a set of holes in 
a punched paper tape or card, a 
series of magnetized spots on a tape 
or paper, a photographic or other 
copy of the original information, but 
the method used does not change the 
significance of the original data 

The mailroom, on the other hand, 
is concerned with strictly physical 
matters—letters, packages, and the 


eo) 


like. It must handle these items phys- 
ically, and the success of its operations 
depends on its ability to collect, sort, 
and distribute a purely physical bulk. 

Accordingly, its methods are also 
physical. Postal scales, sorting bins, 
machinery to fold and insert letters, 
devices for sealing packages, traveling 
racks and other equipment to move 
the mail physically constitute its prin 
cipal means of carrying out its duties. 

The mailrooom, in other words, is 
not very much concerned with the kind 
of activity that is being “automated” 
today with such spectacular results. It 
does not deal with data as such. 

Yet, like the Scotsman who bought 
only one spur for his horse on the 
grounds that if one side went the 
other would too, the systems people 
who install new procedures in the ac- 
counting of the sales departments 
find that changes in one department 
often bring changes in another. These 
sometimes bring changes in the mail- 
room. 


The average householder, for ex- 
ample, is no longer startled to receive 
in the mail a bill from his gas or 
light company in the form of a post 
card punched full of holes. Nor is 
it unusual to receive a check, in a 
window envelope, in the guise of a 
punched card. 

These changes, of course, are evi- 
dence of changes in accounting pro- 
cedures. Somewhere, a systems man 
has decided that billing or disburse- 
ment could be more efficiently handled 
by the use of punched cards. 

But what does this do to the mail- 
room? One thing at least is obvious: 
every document that is sent out as a 
post card, instead of as an enclosure 
in an envelope, eliminates an insert- 
ing operation. Very often it also 


eliminates a folding operation, And 


it is quite probable that it often dis- 
penses with a collating operation as 
well, for a company can no longer 
tuck in a leaflet about its operations 
or services along with the bill. 

Moreover, every time a window en- 
velope is used, an addressing opera- 
tion is discontinued, and, in addition, 
the chance of putting a check or letter 
in the wrong envelope 1s completely 
eliminated. The original, of course, 
must be addressed, but not the envel- 
ope. 

It is true that addressing is not, in 
the strictest sense, a function of the 
mailroom, but it is a part of the physi- 
cal handling of mail, which is why it 
is included in this category. Time or 
cost savings in mail handling count to 
the financial good of the company 
whether they save the time of a mail 
clerk, an addressing machine operator, 
or a secretary. 

The addressing process itself has 
been advanced by a number of step- 
saving improvements. The prepar- 
ation of embossed address plates, for 
example, can be carried out automatic- 
ally by the use of graphotypes con 
trolled by punched paper tape. Man- 
ual embossing, of course, is still stand- 
ard, but the means of automating it 
are now at hand. Embossing, in- 
cluding the embossing of labels and 
tags, can be controlled also by 
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punched cards or magnetic tape, and 
in the case of tags intended to be 
attached to crates or packages, the wir 


ing of the tags can be 


g accomplished 


automatically at the same time. 


Where 


a magnetic tape can be 


a punched tape or card, or 
used to pre 
pare an addressing plate or a label, 
the addressing operation, of course, 
has been made automatic. The point 


that is especially important, viewing 
the total business operation as an in 
tegrated sequence ol processes, 15 that 
the controlling tape or card can itself 
be prepared automatically or can be 
used to direct other operations auto 


matically, or both. 


K c 


im 


The tape or card serves as a link 


between various types of office ma 


chines—and between different depart 
ments. It may have been prepared on 
a typewriter as a by-product of typing 
a bill or a sales order, it may issue 
from the operations of a computer, it 
may constitute the end product of a 
teletypewriting process, or it may have 
been prepared specifically to actuate 


Neverthe 
machine to 


the embossing equipment. 
less, it is created by one 
control other machines. 
Information in a punched tape can 
be entered automatically on a punched 
card or a magnetic tape. Each of 


the three media can communicate 


with any other. Thus, any machine 
which can produce or read one of 
these “common language” media can 
be made part of a system in which 


data can be transmitted automatically 


from one machine to another. This, 


of course, is what is usually meant 


by the phrase, “integrated data pro 


cessing,” and is generally (though 
not necessarily) what is referred to by 
ofhee.”” 


the term “automation in the 


By such means, the addressing pro 
cess can be made to follow automatx 


ally as the result ot some previous 


clerical operation, 

Still another means of automatic ad 
dressing has been achieved by the 
use of the facsimile method of dupli 
address 


cation. A printed name and 


is scanned by light beam which ts 
then reflected into a photoelectric cell. 
Here it generates an electrical current 


corresponding in intensity to the de 


gree of light received. The current 1s 


directed through a needle passing over 
another paper in synchronization with 
the light beam. The current “burns” 
dark spots into the surface of the copy 
Since they correspond to the 
original, the pro 


paper. 
dark 


cess creates a duplicate of that original 


areas of the 


at a remote point, 
In an electronic addressing unit, the 
a number of 


principle can be used 


ways. Any written address could 
theoretically be copied, either directly 
onto a piece be mailed, or onto a 
gummed tape for pasting to the mail 
ing piece, 

practical 


In one application, the 


name and address are printed on a 
punched card which carries various 
accounting information about the ad 


dressee. The same types of cards 
used in accounting can be fed through 
the machine, eliminating the need for 
special address cards or plates. 

Thus, the advantages of punched 
card sorting and selecting can be com 
bined with the addressing process, and 


at the same time a library of special 
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For More Information Use Readers’ 


Safeguard Confidential 
mans from Pryir 


YOUR PAPERS 
IN HERE 


Portable office paper shredding machine 
quickly, easily, and effectively destroys 
confidential papers and obsolete records 
in your own office. Quiet, compact. Safe 
and easy to operate! New low price! 


FREE 10-DAY TRIAL 


Write for free illustrated descriptive folder 
with details of 10-day trial 


Ask for brochure # 26 


‘The SAREDMASTER ‘@.//. 


9 East 40th Street, New York 16, N. Y. 
Manufacturers of the most complete tine of 
Office and industrial Shredding Machines! 
A Division of Self Winding Clock Co., Inc 


I— 


PREPARATION 
TO HANDLE PAPERS FASTER! 


Made of highest quality cosmetic ingredients. Cannot irritate 
skin. Order a supply from your stationer TODAY! Or send 
for one full-size 


SORTKWIK _ 


a tee 


List only 50¢ 


trial comainer on your business letterhead 
Write for FULL information 


Lee PRODUCTS CO. 
2736 Lyndele Ave. Se 


. Minneapolis 8 Minn 


inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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A double duty 


5 addressing 
ry and record 
| Pr keeping system! 


MODEL 90 
ADDRESSING SYSTEM 


FAST MECHANICAL ADDRESS- 

ING from PAPER ADDRESS 
SLIPS prepared in your own type- 
writer, No stencils, plates, ribbons 
or ink required! 

RECORD-KEEPING on Address 

Slip HOLDER CARDS--Combines 
address and record files into one! 
Reduces operating expense — saves 
time and labor! 


MODEL 90 
MASTER 
ADDRESSER 


RETAIL $94.87 
Fed. Tax Incl 


See Your Office Supply Dealer or 
Write for Complete Information. 


Master Addresser Co. 


6500-M W. Lake St. @ Minneapolis, Minn. 


C AD ROTARY 


COLLATOR 


WILL PROFITS 
INCREASE PRODUCTION 


@ One to six operators can col- 
late simultaneously on one 
machine, 


e 40 Pages—20 Signatures 


You'll find this sturdy, all steel con- 
structed rotary collator a valuable com- 
panion piece for duplication and print- 
ing machines to expedite collating and 
gathering 


GIRLS DO THE 
WORK OF FIVE 


Write today for complete details 


THE CADM CORP. 
644 Manchester Rd. 
Mansfield, Ohie 


FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 
INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 
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address plates can be dispensed with. 

In a somewhat similar manner, 
punched cards can be combined with 
the spirit duplicating process, so that 
the punched card performs a num- 
ber of normal accounting functions 
and also acts as a master for the pre 
paration of addresses. Addresses can 
thus be prepared selectively through 
the use of punched card sorting or 
selection methods. 

Moreover, the cards themselves can 
be produced automatically through 
the control of punched tapes created 
at some other point in the data pro 
cessing system, or they can be pre 
pared as an automatic by-product of a 
key-punching operation. 

The spirit duplication principle, and 
other duplicating methods also, can 
be employed to prepare addressing 
labels simultaneously with various 
other records. For example, It 1S pos 
sible to type an original) master con- 
taining name and address, together 
with information on materials pur- 
chased. All or part of this informa 
tion can be transferred from the mast 
er to such documents as shipping tags 
and labels, duplicate shipping and pro 
duction copies, order picking copies, 
delivery copies, duplicate billing, ledg 
er, and collection copies, and unit 
analysis slips. 

In other words, addressing, both of 
correspondence and bulk mail, can 
be integrated with the operations of 
the accounting, billing, or other de 
partments, and a degree of automatic 
ity can be introduced into it because 
ol operations otherwise quite separate 
from the addressing function. 

But, of course, a great deal of every 
day addressing needs can be provided 
lor by less elaborate equipment. Ad 
dressing devices may be as simple as a 
hand stamp with a small stencil or 
spirat master fastened over it for ad 
dressing packages. 

Other machines use address stencils, 
spirit masters (some in roll form, oth 
ers on slips or cards), or plates (print 
ing through a ribbon), and the equip 
ment ranges from simple manually op 
erated machines to large electrically 
powered units which can select and 
print names from the master lists, as 
desired. Features available on some 
equipment include automatic feeds 
and perforating devices. In some cases, 
supplementary information, such as 
dates or numbers, can also be printed. 

Spirit masters will usually give from 
50 to 100 impressions, while metal 


Advertisement 


NEW PAPER CUTTER 


Michael Lith, Inc., 145 West 45th 
St.. New York 36, N. Y. offers the 
low-cost Michael 14” All-Purpose 
Paper Cutter especiaily designed for 
offices with duplicating, small offset 
and reproduction departments. It is 
manually operated and will cut a 2” 
thickness of paper. Of all steel con- 
struction with detachable, hollow 
ground blade, automatic safety latch, 
balanced lever and adjustable back 
gauge. The cutter is 26” wide, 22%” 


deep and 34%” high including han- 
dle. Cutting width is 14%” Inside 
cutting length, knife to back gauge, 
is 1344”. 


SORTING at its best .. 


fohlhaas 
VERT-A-SORT 


ALPHABETICALLY 


. for fine alphabetical 
sorting of items pre- 
poratory to posting 
and filing accounts 
receivable and 
accounts payable, 
mail sorting, filing 
remittances 
or receipts, etc. 


NUMERICALLY 


. . » use Vert-A-Sort to 
sort checks quickly in 
numerical order, 
speed sorting of 
invoices, bills of 
lading, for 
terminal digit 
sorting, etc. 


FOR COMPLETE 
DETAILS 


ETTERHEAD 
p TO YOUR 
PIN THIS a and mail to: 


co. 
THE HicaGo AVE. 


8012 S$. © 
CHICAGO 17. ILLINO!S 


FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 
INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 
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address plates can be used thousands 
of times. Address cards for use with 
facsimile equipment, naturally, are not 
worn out by the copying process it- 
self, and can last as long as any 
punched card. 

A new “transfer” process, some 
what resembling spirit duplication, is 
also being used for addressing. It is 
designed to give only two or three 
impressions from each address; the 
masters can be prepared directly from 
punched cards, or they can be typed. 


Most standard mailroom equipment 
is self-explanatory and will not be con- 
sidered here in any detail. The list 
at the end of this section indicates eight 
principal categories of mailroom and 
related equipment, with addressing 
equipment included as a ninth. These 
include the following: 

(1) Collators, used for assembling 
sets of papers in a predetermined order, 
starting with separate stacks of pages, 
each stack containing identical pages. 
The past year has seen the introduc 
tion of power-driven equipment at 
lower prices than were previously 
available. Collators are of various 
types, including simple hand- or foot 
operated models, and extending to 
large models which may include such 
features as stacking units for com- 
pleted sets, safety devices to prevent 
skipping or double loading of pages, 
units for stitching and folding, photo 
electric scanning devices to reject blank 
pages, and other aids to efficient oper 
ation. Feeding may be of the friction 
or suction type. Speeds to 32,000 
sheets an hour are claimed for some 
models. 

(2) Folding and inserting equip 
ment. Again, a variety of models are 
offered. Some folding models make 
only the simplest folds, while others 
can make elaborate folds, including 
right-angle folds. Some models can 
handle paper as large as I] by 24 
inches. Inserting equipment may 
merely insert a letter in an envelope or 
it may incorporate teatures by means 
of which it can gather a number of 
papers, insert them in the envelope, 
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Cheaper and faster 
than hand folding! 


Even in small offices, hand folding 
of form letters, bulletins, statements 
and other enclosures . . . is a time- 
wasting, expensive operation. 

Why notend all this . . . saving time 
and money, with neater folding . . . 
by vetting a handy little Pitney-Bowes 
Folding Machine? 

This Model FH, for example, 
handles many kinds of folding jobs. 
Small and portable, it can be 
moved around, used by any- 
body, doesn’t need skilled 
operators, can be set up for any 
job in seconds! 

Electrically driven, with semi- 


automatic feed, it can double-fold “== 


844 x 11 sheets at speeds up to 5,000 ° 
per hour. With automatic feed 
(optional at small extra cost) it is 
even faster. 

The FH makes eight different folds, 
handles sheets as small as 3 by 3 


i % ' 
Move two knobs on inch scales to fold widths 
wanted—and the FH is ready to go! 


PITNEY-BOWES 
Folding 
Machines 


Made by the originators of the postage 
meter ...94 branch offices, with service 
in 259 cities in U.S. and Canada. 


This folder 
costs less than 
atypewriter! 


inches, up to 8Y% by 14 inches . . . in 
most weights and finishes. It even 
folds sheets stapled together. 

Precision-built, long-lasting, 
indispensable. Yet it costs less than a 
typewriter ! 

For a demonstration, call the 
nearest Pitney-Bowes office. Or, send 
coupon for free illustrated booklet. 


The larger Model 2s 

FM, fully automatic, 

folds up to 19,000 o> 
sheets an hour. 


c------ 


Prrney-Bowers, Inc, 
2911 Walnut Street 
Stamford, Conn 


Send free booklet on Folding 
Machine to: 


Name 


Firm 


| 


loam caren ow aw on en cusmmenenincineenll 


Address 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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MAC THE MAILMAN SAYS: 


Speed Mailings, Save Money 


¢ with 


OUPLISNAP. 


Saves time! 
Saves money! 


=f They're a snap to use! 


@ Duplisnaps are carbon inter- 
leaved. No carbons required! 
33 perforated, gummed labels 
to a sheet. Each label (2'\." x 
1”) is large enough for a four 
line address. 

va @ Saves hours of typing — 2, 3, 
4, 5 or 6 labels can be typed 
in one operation. 

@ labels typewriter-spaced for 
quick typing. 

@ Labels perfectly aligned. Once 
you co-arrange the top edge of 
a set with the aligning bar on 
typewriter no further adjusting 
needed. 

@ One quick ‘‘snap"’ removes 
carbons intact . . . no tedious 
and time-wasting hand sep- 
arating is needed. No carbon 
smudges on labels! 

@ Each sheet in a set is numbered 
in sequence on bottom tab... 
simplifies sorting into groups 
which allows successive mail- 
ings to be sent out in an orderly 

2 sequence. 


vee : For complete details send for your free } 
copy of “Speed Your Mailings’ with 
free samples 


EUREKA SPECIALTY PRINTING CO. | 
524 ELECTRIC ST., SCRANTON 9, PA. | 
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cal the envelope, print the postage, 
and stack the finished mail. One fold- 
ing machine doubles as a letter opener. 
Designed speeds range from 3,000 to 
19,000 pieces an hour, varying with 
machine, paper size, and type of op 


eration 


(3) Letter opening machines. Mod 
els include designs lor completely 
manual operation, others electrically 
driven but hand fed, and stil] others 
which are completely electric and are 
apable of feeding, opening, and stack 
ing the mail at rates of more than 500 


piece a minute, 


(4) Postage metering machines 
Postage meters print postage directly 
on mailing pieces or on strips for al 
Hixiny to mail, The postage, of course, 
is pur hase | in advance trom the post 
othce, the amount paid tor being en 
tered on the machine's metering unit. 
(This unit is detachable, so that it can 
be carried to the post office for setting.) 
The amount of postage required for 
a piece of mail is set on the machine; 
as it prints, the amount is subtracted 
from the balance set in the meter. 
The metering mechanism is kept 
under lock, and its operation is sub 
ject to strict Governmental, regulation. 
Postage metering machines generally 
perform several additional functions. 
They print a dated postmark in ad 
dition to the postage, and may also 
print a postmark advertisement. They 
olten moisten and seal the envelope. 
Or they may be incorporated in a 
large mailing unit which performs 
the complete mailing operation, be 
ginning with inserting mail in envel 
opes and ending with stacking it, 


ready for delivery to the post office. 


(5) Postage stamp affixing ma 
chines, Such units are intended for 
mailing operations not large enough 
to justify the use of a postage meter 
ing machine. They are used actually 
to athx standard postage stamps to 
the mail, at rates up to 100 a minute. 


(6) Postal scales. Scales of the spring 
type, and of the gravity type (without 
springs) are available in sizes for let 
ters and packages. A variety of de 
signs permit selection of the postal 
information arrangement desired. 
Some indicators are of the pendulum 
type, some have cylindrical rotating 
charts, and in certain instances “gun 
sight” indicators are used to show 
only one postal zone rate at a time, 


to reduce the chance of misreading. 


(7) Sorting devices. Many sorting 


NOW...PRINT FROM 
ANY CARD MASTER 
TO EVERY TYPE OF 
MAILING MATERIAL! 


New Intermediate 
SCRIPTOMATIC’ 
MODEL 101 
Gives You 
List Handling 
Flexibility 
at Lower Cost 


Any punched card (1.B.M., Remington-Rand, 
Underwood-Samas) can do double duty as an 
addressing master with this versatile new address- 
ing machine. Card masters are fed to the printing 
head automatically to imprint address or other data 
on booklets, labels, post cards, billing forms... 
almost any type of material placed under the 
printing head! Scriptomatic Model 101 prints at 
high speeds. 


No more costly metal address plates or fibre stencils. 
Each card master may be used for hundreds of 
clear, clean imprints..‘cards require only 1/6 
the space to file! 


No need to keep duplicate lists. Punch card masters 
may be run through high speed sorting machines 
for selective mailing list requirements! 


Simplify addressing and reduce the cost of han- 
dling your moiling lists with the new Scriptomatic 
Model 101. Investigate the advantages of 
Scriptomatic methods for your business . . . the 
machines that print direct from card masters 
with greater flexibility, greater selectivity — at 
lower cost! 


® Scriptomatic is a registered Trade Mark 


SCRIPTOMATIC, INC. 
36 North lth Street, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 
INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 
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e METAL SIGNALS 
N u -V I 5 e for Vertical Records 


METAL SIGNALS 
for Visible Systems 
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PLASTIC SIGNALS CORRECT 


C e | | u g r a f for Visible Systems 
\ F : 


THEM WITH 


SINGLEX 
or “6587” 


%e” 4" 


Crimp gra f coimren Sionats 


for Protected Vielate Cards 


Her work is quicker and neater if 


‘No. 60 No. 70 she uses Eberhard Faber type 
f.,\4 no yy," ad writer erasers. She won't hand 


you smudgy letters for your sig 
nature. You won't even notice 


Maptacks ror mars ano charts nag age ye ocala 


smudge or damage originals o1 


r 4 
carbons. “6587” is America’s fa- 
; vorite circular eraser—SINGLEX 
| __PLAIN | 


ooT STRIPE CROSS sharpens like a penc al. 


Trademurke 


Since 1849 


EBEKH AD BER 


NEW YORK + TORONTO 


Free Descriptive Folders Sent on Request 


GEORGE B. GRAFF COMPANY 
54 Washburn Ave., Cambridge 40, Mass. 
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devices are used in operations outside 
of the mailroom, but they are grouped 
here to keep them in one listing. Bins 
and racks are typical mailroom sort- 
inp equipment, Some are mounted 
on casters for mobility, others have 
cabinettype bases or are designed to 
be mounted on tables. Sorting devices 
with fingers or dividers are also listed; 
some of these are simple enough to be 
used on desk tops; others are large 
and require special mounting. 

(8) Mailroom furniture. This cate- 
gory includes stands, tables, and other 
equipment, Bins and racks used for 
sorting, however, are listed under sort- 
ing devices. 

(9) Miscellaneous. Such equipment 
as letter sealers, mailbags, stamp vend 
ing machines, mailbag holders, tape 
dispensers, and the like are grouped 
here. 


The Manufacturers 

The list which follows covers the 
major manufacturers of the principal 
categories of addressing and mailroom 
equipment. Because of the space 
which would be required to list all 
types of equipment which could con 
ceivably be used in a mailroom, the 


ew SHEETS. Most versatile 
kind of addressing label. Type- 
writer size sheets for typing and 
duplicating. Type 33 labels with 
one insertion in typewriter. Make 
carbons for multiple mailings. Lint- 
free; pod-free. 33 labels, 2'/6” x 
1”, per sheet. 


All with Dennison 
special formula gumming 
for tight adhesion 


150 


Here are <> Smart ways 


to speed up your mailings...use 
Dennison Addressing Labels 


ini eee ee hen ae en ae ate anon ae an atl 


list is not all-inclusive, but it is be- 
lieved to cover the field with reasonable 
completeness. 

The following codes have been used 
to indicate the products made by each 
manufacturer: 

A-E—Addressing equipment using 
an electronic printing process, such as 
the facsimile method 


A-R—Addressing equipment using 
the relief principle, i.c. printing from 
plates or type 

A-Sp—Addressing equipment using 
the spirit duplication principle 

A-St—Addressing equipment using 
the stencil duplication principle 

A-M-—Addressing equipment of 
miscellaneous other types 

C—Collators 

F—Furniture for the mailroom, ex- 
clusive of sorting racks and bins 

Fl—Folding and inserting machines 

LO—Latter opening machines 


M—Miscellaneous 

NI—No information available on 
current products 

PM—Postage metering machines 

PS—Postal scales 

SA—Postage stamp affixing ma- 
chines 

SD—Sorting devices 


A.M.F. Systems, Inc., 3026 Franklin 
Blud., Chicago. ( A-N1) 

Accurate Parts Mfg. Co., 12435 
Euclid Ave., Cleveland 6. (PS) 

Addressograph - Multigraph  Corp., 
1200 Babbitt Rd., Cleveland \7, Ohio. 
(A-E, A-R, A-M—"“transfer” process 

Alden Systems Co., Alden Research 
Center, Westboro, Mass. (A-N1) 

Allsteel Scale Co., Inc., 25 W. Broad- 
way, New York 7. (PS) 

Amberg File & Index Co., 1627 E. 
Duane Blvd., Kankakee, lil. (SD) 

American Hardware Corp. See: Cor- 
bin Wood Products Div. 

Associated Industrial Designers 3726 
Effingham Place, Los Angeles 27, (C, 
SD) 

Better Packages, Inc., Shelton, Conn. 
(M—Sealers ) 

Bircher Co., 192 Mill St., Rochester 
4, N. Y. (LO) 


| 
| 
J 


2. IN CARBON SETS. Quick, 
clean, easy for typing multiple 
mailings. Four sheets of couponed 
label paper collated with one-time 
carbons. Labels stay lined up until 
snapped apart. 33 labels, 2' 6” x 
16", per sheet; 132 to set. 


At your stationer’s 
or write for the name 
of your nearest dealer. 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


FRAMINGHAM, 


3. IN ROLLS. Quickest, easiest 
for one-time mailings. Labels come 
in continuous strip for convenient 
typing and attaching. 1000 labels, 
ot ll 


* 
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Blankenhorn Co., Inc., 900 S. Wa- 
bash, Chicago. (F1) 

Borg-Erickson Corp., 1133 N. Ki- 
bourn Ave., Chicago 51. (PS) 

Buffalo Scale & Mfg. Co., 46 Letch 
worth St., Buffalo, N. Y. (PS) 

Roy M. Burtt, 6280 21st Ave., N.E., 
Seattle. (SD) 

Business Systems, Inc., 310-316 N. 
Eleventh St., Philadelphia, ( A-N1) 

The CADM Corp., 215 Montrose 
Way, Columbus, Ohio. (C) 

Can-Pro Corp., 19-23 E. McWilliams 
St., Fond du Lac. Wis. (M—mail bags) 

Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. (SD) 

W. A. Charnstrom Co., 305 S. Fifth 
St., Minneapolis 15. (M—mail bag 
holders) 

John Chatillon & Sons, 85 Cliff St., 
New York 7. (PS) 

Collamatic Corp., Wayne, N. ]. (C) 

Commercial Controls Corp., \ Leigh- 
ton Ave., Rochester 2, N. Y. (LO, PS, 
SA, SD, M—sealers, mailbags, mailbag 
holders, stamp vending machines, etc.) 

Cooks’, Inc., 207 Lakeview Ave., 
Blackwood, N. ]. (SD) 

Wood Products Dw., The 
American Hardware Corp., Hornell, 
N. Y. (F, SD) 

Cummington Corp., 620 Common 
wealth Ave., Boston. (C, Fl) 

Dashew Business Machines, Inc., 
5886 Smiley Drive., Culver City, Calif. 
(A—special equipment preparing me- 
tal tags from IDP inputs) 

Davidson Corp., 29 Ryerson St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. (FI) 

Derby Sealers, Inc., P. O. Box 550, 
Derby, Conn. (M—sealers) 

Detecto Scales, Inc., 540 Park Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y. (PS) 

1. B. Dick Co., 3700 W. 
Ave., Chicago 3\ (FI) 

The Dick Mailer Co., 137 W. Tupper 
St., Buffalo. (A-M) 

The Eliott Addressing Machine Co., 
143 Albany St., Cambridge 39, Mass. 
(A-St.) 

Equipto, Div, of Aurora Equipment 
Co., 422 Cleveland, Aurora, lil. (F, 
SD) 

Evans Specialty Co., Inc.., 1800 E. 
Grace St., Richmond 23, Va. (SD) 

The Federal Equipment Ce., F O. 
Box 446, Carlisle, Pa. (F, SD) 

William W. Fitzhugh, Inc., 200 
Fifth Ave., New York. (C) 

]. L. Galef & Son, Inc., 85 Chambers 
St., New York. (PS) 

Gardner Laboratory, Inc., 4723 Elm 
St., Bethesda 14, Md. (SD) 


Corbin 


Touhy 
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Glue-Fast Equipment Co., Inc., 9-11 
White St., New York. (PS, M--tape 
da spensers ) 

Hamilton Specialties, Inc., 
St., Boston. (PS) 

Hanson Scale Co., P. O. Box 267, 
Northbrook, lil. (PS) 

Harris-Seybold Co., 4510 E. 7\st St., 
Cleveland 5. (C) 

Hart Mfg. Co., 2400 Endicott St., St. 
Paul 14. (A-N1) 

Haskell, Inc., 303 E. Carson St., 
Pittsburgh 19. (F) 

The Heyer Corp., 1850 S. Kostner 
Ave., Chicago 23, (A-Sp) 


5 Watson 


DO IT THE SENSIBLE 


STEN-C-LABL 


war! 


S. A. Hirsh Mfg. Co., 8051 Central 
Park Ave., Skokie, lil. (F) 

Howe Scale Co., 2947 Scale Ave., 
Rutland, Vt. (PS) 

Insert-O-Matic Corp., 1707 N. 25th 
tve., Melrose Park, lil, (FI) 

Inserting & Mailing Machine Co., 
P. O. Box 186, Phillipsburg, N. ]. (FI, 
PM) 

Jayem Sales Corp., 230 Fifth Ave., 
New York 1. (F, M) 

Johnson Research Corp., Bethpage, 
NN. 3+ (6G) 

I. ]. Knoll Co., 79 Wall St., New 
York. (FI) 


ve TIME... 
= costly 


---addressing 
multiple shipments 
as by-product of 
office procedure 


> STEN-C-LABLS pre-tabbed to continuous 
forms being add d on IBM tabulating h 
STEN-C-LABL being prepared on > 
manval typewriter 
STEN-C-LABLS CAN BE ADDRESSED ON 
ANY TYPE OF OFFICE EQUIPMENT: 
@ on manual typewriters 
@ on electric typewriters and billing 
machines 
@ on electric ting hi 
@ on Card-o-type 
@ on Teletype 
@ on Flexowriter 


With Sren-C-Lasts, you actually elim- 
inate several steps in the usual multiple 
addressing process. The Sren-C-Laset 
is addressed at the same time as your 
invoice, order or bill of lading, what- 
ever your procedure or equipment, 
Addressing errors, mis-shipments are 
avoided. 

StTen-C-LaBts are sent to shipping 
department securely fastened to ship- 
ping copies. Shipping department 
makes unlimited impressions direct to 
PANL-LABL on carton with STEN-C- 
LABL applicator. You save the cost of 
buying gummed labels and the time to 
address and fasten to carton 

Thousands of dollars ave being saved 
by present users by eliminating office ad- 
dressing of shipping labels and cutting 
costs on handling of multiple shipments. 


Learn how STEN-C-LABLS can help 
solve your multiple shipping problem 


Write TODAY for FREE brochure show- 
ing detailed operation and actual 
installations 


STEN-C-LABL, INc. 


2285 UNIVERSITY AVENUE, ST. PAUL 14, MINNESOTA 


office form 


shi is on 1 and electric type- 


STEN-C-LABL WAS FIRST +0 DEVELOP: 


@ a stencil to be tabbed on unit or continuous 
@ a continuous stencil for addressing multiple 


writers and electric accounting machines 


@ a tabbed-type stencil which can be cut 
through the ribbon 


@ the SQUEEZE-FEED type of applicator 
@and advertise the PANL-LABL idea 


For More information Use Readers’ inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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The Kohlhaas Co,, 80\2 S. Chicago 
Ave., Chicago 17. (SD) 

Krengel Mfg. Co., Inc., 227 Fulton 
St., New York 7, (A-R) 

Faltex Div., Lansdale Products Corp, 
Box 56%, Lansdale, Pa. (Fl, LO) 

LeFebure Corp., 716 Oakland Rd. 
N.E.., Cedar Rapids, lowa. (SD) 


a 


Lipton Mfg. Co., Inc., 52 W. Hou 
ston St., New York 12. (M—tape dis 
pensers ) 

The Macey Company, 45\0 East 7\st 
St., Cleveland, (C) 

Arnold MacKenzie, Inc., 3133 Over 
brook Drive, Minneapolis, (LO) 

Mailers Equipment Co., 40 W. \5th 
St., New York. (SA) 

Markol Metal Products, Inc., 254 
Mill St., Rochester 14, N. Y. (F, SD) 

Martin-Yale, Inc., 334 N. Bell Ave., 
Chicago. (FI) 

Master Addresser Co., 6500 W. Lake 
St., Minneapolis 16, (A-Sp) 

Vaster Folder Co,, 3000 
Rd., Cleveland, (FI) 

The Mayfair Co., 315 N. Desplaines 
St., Chicago 6, lil. (PS) 

|. Curry Mendes Corp., \ 
Lane, Canton, Mass, (C) 

The Multistamp Co., 527 W. 2\st 
St., Norfolk 1, Va. (A-St) 

Nashua Corp., Nashua, N. H. (M— 
tape dispensers) 

National Address Plate Co., 4615-23 
W. Huron St., Chicago. (A-N1) 

Nettle Mfg. Co., 27 
Ave., Boston 16, (A-R) 

Nu-Craft Products Co., 321-327 
Clarkson Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. (SD) 

Office Accessories Corp., 9157 Las 
Tunas Drive, Temple City, Calif. (SA) 

Oxford Filing Supply Co. Inc., Clin- 
ton Rd., Garden City, L. 1. (SD) 

Mig. Co., 1218 Chicago 
Ave., Evanston, Ill, (PS) 

Pitney-Bowes, Inc., 69 Walnut St., 
Stamford, Conn, (C, F, Fl, LO, PM, 
PS, M—counting and imprinting ma- 
chines, mail bag racks, etc.) 

Pres-To-Line Corp. of America, 2239 
Cotner Ave., Los Angeles. (LO, M— 
envelope sealers) 

Printing Devices, Inc., 1705 N. 25th 


Ave., Melrose Park, lil. (FI) 


Woodhill 


Curry 


Huntington 


Pelouce 
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The Print-O-Matic Co., Inc., 724 W. 
Washington Bluvd., Chicago. (F1) 
The Recordplate Co., \6 KE. Holly 


St., Pasadena \, Calif. (SD) 


Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp., 3\5 Fourth Ave., New 
York 10. (F, SD) 

Reproduction Products Co., 
Westwood Ave., Detroit 23. (C) 

Rex-Rotary Distributing Corp., 19 
W. 31st St., New York |. (A-St) 

Rudson-Wood, Inc., \5 W. 44th St., 
Vew York 44. (PS) 

S & M Distributing Co., 3875 Gar- 
land St., Wheat Ridge, Colo. ( A-N1) 

Savasort Corp., 530 24th St., W. 
Palm Beach, Fla. (SD) 

Seriptomatic, Inc., 300-16 N. 11th 
St., Philadelphia 7. (A-Sp) 

Sorter Graf Co., 4044 W. Jefferson 
lve., Detroit. (SD) 

Speedo-Sort Co., 4016 N. 
lve., Chicago. (SD) 

Thomas Collators, Inc., 30 Church 
St., New York 7, N.Y. (C) 


12790 


Harding 


The. Toledo Metal Furniture Co., 
1100-1200 Hastings St., Toledo 7. (F) 

Toledo Scale Co., 1083 Telegraph 
Rd., Toledo \. (S) 

Triner Scale & Mfg. Co., 2716 W. 
21st St., Chicago 8. (PS) 

United Equipment Co., \\01 Lee 
Highway, Arlington, Va. (A-N1) 

The Victor Safe & Equipment Co., 
Inc., 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10. 
(SD) 

Watkins Industries, P. O. Box 2621, 
Youngstown 12, Ohio. (SD) 

Weber Addressing Machine Co., 220 
W. Central Rd., Mt. Prospect, Ill. (A- 
Sp) 

Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson 
St., Chicago 24. (LO) 

Chauncey Wing's Sons, 78 Pierce 


St., Greenfield, Mass. (A-N1) 


Work - Organizer Specialties Co., 
4044 W. Jefferson Ave., Detroit 9. 
(SD) 


Yawman & Erbe Mfg. Co., P. O. Box 
880, Rochester 3, N. Y. (SD) 


Acoustical Materials: Air Conditioning Equipment; Floor 


Coverings: Overhead Lighting; Movable Partitions 


NO MATTER how well planned are 
the systems used in an office, no mat 
ter how well chosen the machines, no 
matter how well trained the personnel, 
the ultimate in office efficiency may 
not be achieved if the office space 


An office 
must be “work-conditioned”—it must 


itself is not well planned. 


Otherwise 
equipment do not do 


be comfortable to work in. 
people and 
their best. 
Lighting conditions must be ap 
propriate; ai circulation, temperature 
and humidity must be kept within 
reasonable limits; the noise level must 
not be distracting; and the physical ar- 
rangement of their 
equipment must be designed for ef 
work flow and 
convenience. In 


personnel and 
ficiency of general 
other words, the 
office must be livable. 

Accordingly, a number of types of 
products designed to make office space 
habitable have been grouped here for 
brief discussion. (The reader is re 
ferred, in addition, to the Office Lay 
out and Furnishings portion of this 
yearbook. ) 

One reason for the combination of 
these various items in one article is 
that many of them interact. For 
example, certain ceiling designs have 


been created to provide for lighting, 


acoustical treatment, and distribution 
of conditioned air. Or again, a set of 
three-quarter height partitions installed 
in a large general area will have ef- 
fects on lighting, air movement, sound 
conditioning, and work flow. 

It is true that many of the materials 
discussed here fall properly within the 
office 
specialized designer. 


province of the architect or 
However, they 
are included here for reasons of gen- 


eral interest. 
Overhead Lighting 


The matter of lighting will be con 
sidered first. It has been noted that 
although very poor lighting conditions 
are self-evident, a less extreme degree 
unnoticed, 
yet be capable of inducing eye fatigue 


ot inadequacy may pass 


and loss of seeing efficiency over a 
period of time. 

It is generally considered that the 
eyes work most comfortably when the 
brightness of objects within view does 
not vary too greatly from one to an 
other. 

Several means of bringing the range 
of brightness within acceptable limits 
have been recommended by the Illum- 
inating Engineering Society: 
reduce the actual 
brightness of light sources by shield- 


The first is to 
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New, Unique Installation of Acousti-Celotex Tile 
Permits Completely Flexible Integrated System 


Sinclair Oil Building, 155 North Wacker Drive, Chicago 


aa 


Owner: John W. Galbreath & Co., Inc. © Architect: Holabird & Root & Burgee 


Builder: Turner Construction Company © Acoustical Contractor: James L. Lyon Co. 


Sinclair Oil’s New Chicago Headquarters... 
Sound Conditioned, Light Conditioned, Air Conditioned 


Throughout the 200,000 square feet of this outstanding 
new Chicago office building, the use of Acousti-Celotex 
Mineral Tile on the Acousti-Line® Suspension system, 
achieves three purposes Besides completely sound con- 
ditioning every ofhce on every floor, this efficient system 
allows complete flexibility of lighting fixtures and air con- 
ditioning diffusers. 

Light fixtures may be taken out or relocated, direction 
of lighting retin Air diffusers and ducts, in fact any 
ceiling element can be rearranged with minimum labor to 
suit the needs of the occupants. Because of exclusive 
Acousti-Line” Suspension, easy removal of tile at any 
point in the ceiling provides immediate accessibility to 
above-ceiling space for servicing utilities. 


Improved Employee Efficiency—A ceiling of Acousti- 
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TRADE © MARA 


ound Comilionig 
Products for Every Sound Cenditioning Problem 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, 120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 
IN CANADA: DOMINION SOUND EQUIPMENTS, LTD., MONTREAL, QUEBEC 


Pn. een 
4 * 


Celotex Tile checks routine noise of machines and con- 
versation in general and private offices, corridors and con- 
ference rooms. The result is reduced error incidence, less- 
ened overtime, an overall increase in productivity 


Easily Maintained —Once installed, Acousti-Celotex Tile 
requires no special maintenance thereafter. It is of high 
sound-absorption value, has a surface of unusual beauty, 
And it can be washed repeatedly and painted repeatedly with- 
out affecting its sound absorbing properties 


* Acousti-Celorex incombustible Perforated Mineral Tile 
is installed on the Celotex Acousti-Line® Metal Suspension 
Ceiling, where tiles, light fixtures, and air diffusers become 
interchangeable parts of the ceiling. When a new arrange- 
ment is desired, units can be quickly, easily, economically 
relocated, 


FOR FULL DETAILS on the complete line 
of Acoustu-Celotex products, please write 
to The Celotex Corporation Bept 0-16, 
120 S. La Salle Street, Chicago 3, Illinois 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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ing them and diffusing their light. 
(This recommendation obviously does 
not mean to use less light, since the 
normal lighting of offices is less, in 
stead of more than adequate.) 

Second, if the light sources cannot 
be reduced to acceptable values of 
brightness, the work and the light 
sources should be so positioned with 
respect to each other that reflections 
from the light source will be away 
from, rather than toward, the worker. 
As an example, an overhead light 
should be above, or very slightly be 
hind, a worker seated at a desk, rather 
than at a point in front of him. Of 
course, it should not be far enough 
behind him to cause shadows. 

Third, light-colored matte finishes 
should be used on all room surfaces, 
to reduce reflections. In particular, 
desktops should not be shiny (glass 
tops are especially offensive in this 
respect). Desk tops should not be 
too dark. Colors of wall surfaces and 
ceilings should be chosen with light 
ing needs in mind, 


be light in color. 


Ceilings should 


Dull paints reduce glare 


Fourth, dull-finish paint should be 
used on business machines. Bright 
metal trim on equipment can cause 
disturbing reflections, and should not 
be used, . Glossy paper should also 
be avoided if possible, 

Fifth, light sources should be so 
spaced as to provide the most even 
possible light distribution. 

The technical considerations are 
somewhat beyond the scope of this 
article, but for reference, the Society's 
recommendations for lighting for vari 
ous types of operations are listed here: 

For “difficult seeing tasks,” such 
as auditing and accounting, operating 
business machines, transcribing and 
tabulating, bookkeeping, drafting, and 
designing, 50 footcandles of light 
should be provided, 

For “ordinary seeing tasks,” such 
as handling general correspondence or 
mail, and most general ofhce work, in 
cluding that of active file rooms, con 
ference rooms, and private ofhces, the 
recommendation is 30 footcandles, 

For “casual seeing tasks,” such as 
secing in reception rooms, inactive file 
rooms, stairways, washrooms, and other 
service areas, 10 footcandles should be 
allowed. 

For “simple seeing tasks,” such as 
secing in hallways, corridors, and pas 
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sages, the minimum value should be 
5 footcandles. 

The Society points out that these 
are the values which should be main 
tained, and that because lighting will 
be impaired by dirt collection in lamps 
and Juminaires, atmospheric dust, de- 
creases in light output from aging 
lamps, reduction of reflection from 
walls and other surfaces as dirt ac- 
cumulates on them, etc., the values 
provided by a lighting system as orig 
inally installed should be somewhat 
higher than those given. 

Overhead lighting fixtures are found 
in many styles, some tor incandescent, 
some for fluorescent light. They may 
be mounted flush with the ceiling or 
suspended below it. In some installa 
tions, generally referred to as lumin- 
ous ceilings, a translucent plastic ceil 
ing is suspended below the light fix 
tures to distribute the light evenly 
throughout the area below. 

Aside from providing even light in 
an office, closely spaced fixtures pro 
vide some insurance against intro 
ducing unwanted shadows when par 
titions of the movable type are in- 
stalled. If the light from overhead is 
reasonably uniform, partitions may be 
moved at will without taking into ac- 
count the availability of light. 

Some installations of luminous ceil 
ings are designed to serve multiple 
purposes. For example, acoustical 
baffles can be provided at intervals to 
absorb sounds reaching the ceiling. 
Such baffles generally consist of shallow 
panels projecting below the ceiling at 
right angles to it. Generally they in- 
tersect each other at right angles, 
and in some installations some of 
the junctures are used to provide 
conditioned air while 
sprink 


ling fixtures for fire protection. In 


outlets for 
others may contain water 
other cases sprinklers may be placed 
above the luminous ceiling, because 
the plastic panels will sag in case of 
excessive heat and drop free of their 
mountings, to permit the sprinklers full 
play on the space below. 


Sound Control 

Sound control, like noise control, is 
important to office efficiency. Acous 
tical treatment is most often found in 
ceilings, but it is also applied otten 
to walls. The plastic sheets used in 
luminous ceilings are not as sound 
absorbent as acoustical tiles, which is 
why acoustical baffles are often used 


with such ceilings. In many cases, es 


pecially where exposed luminaires and 
other fixtures are used, the ceiling can 
be treated with acoustical tiles and 
with other sound insulation materials. 
Tiles can be affixed directly to a ceil- 
ing, but they may often be suspended 
below it. In the latter case, grid sys- 
tems are suspended from above, the 
tiles resting in channels. 


Acoustical tile can be decorative 


Where suspended systems are used, 
they can be fitted around overhead 
lighting fixtures so that the surfaces of 
the fixtures are flush with the ceiling. 

Acoustical tiles are available in num- 
erous styles and colors, for use in vari- 
ous interior designs. Some tiles are 
perforated according to regular pat- 
terns, others have the appearance of 
random perforations, and still others 
are not perforated at all, but provide 
“pockets” for sound absorption in 
striations, “textured” patterns, and 
other variations. Some tiles have a 
smooth plastic surface, with sound 
insulation immediately behind it; the 
surface is designed to pass the sound 
on to the absorbent inner material 
without reflecting it. 

In addition to ceiling and wall 
treatments, acoustical applications are 
sometimes made to movable partitions, 
some designs of which provide for 
acoustical panels, Such partitions tend 
to reduce the transmitted 
through them; they do not, however, 


sound 


prevent sound from being sent to the 
ceiling and reflected down to the other 
side. Thus, partitions can be useful 
in noise reduction, but if sound con 
trol is important, the ceiling should 
also be treated. 

In addition to this type of acous- 
tical treatment, some sounds can be 
reduced by the installation of shields 
around noisy equipment, and by 
mounting such equipment on rubber 
or other sound-absorbing materials. 

From a practical point of view it 
may be simpler to move noise-produc 
ing machines out of a general office 
area into a smaller insulated room 
than to attempt to soundproof the 
larger area, But such factors as work 
flow are also involved. 


Movable Partitions 


Movable partitions have a number 
of uses. Essentially they are used as 
substitutes for permanent partitions, 
They offer ease of installation and re 


moval, for they can be set up and 
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Now nylon stops 
squeaks in Bassick 
chair control 


merica in hiv age 
Prudential Building 


PRUDENTIAL’S “OFFICE OF THE YEAR” 


keeps noise down with 
New nylon bearings make Bassick’s modestly 
priced G-1000 tilting chair control safe, silent Gold Bond Acoustimetal Ceilings 


and maintenance-free. 


At one stroke the new bearings W " "RE proud that 400,000 sq. ft. of Gold Bond 


Acoustimetal ceilings have been installed in 
1) stop squeaks and chatter 
m) ps4 Prudential’s award-winning office building. 


(2) put an end to the messy job of lubricat- 


| ' Acoustimetal is preferred for so many offices 
ing this area 


because it combines efficient noise reduction, ease of 

(3) climinate metal-to-metal friction bear- maintenance and smart appearance. Incombustible 
ings which often elongate and give a | pads enclosed in metal casings eflectively smother 
chair the “wobbles.” office noise, Attractive enameled surfaces are 


: : easily cleaned with a damp sponge. 
Close the books on your office chair mainte- _* 


nance budget by making sure your chairs have All these advantages of Acoustimetal combine to 
Bassick G-1000 Tilting Chair Controls —as well make offices quiet, pleasant places to work in the 
as “Diamond-Arrow” casters, of course. Bassick kind of offices that make friends and win awards! 
controls are being used by leading office chair Learn how Acoustimetal can improve the 
manufacturers. THE BASSIC K COMPANY, Bridge- appearance and efliciens y of your othee, 
port 2, Conn. In Canada: Belleville, Ont. 

Call Your Gold Bond 

Acoustical Contractor 


rks 


A DIVISION OF 


NATIONAL GYPSUM COMPANY 
&S MAKING MORE KINDS OF CASTERS. MAKING CASTERS DO MORE SUPFALO 2, NEW YORK 
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taken down as required, This is not a 
matter of simply pushing them 
around, for they are usually bolted to 
the floor, and sometimes to the cei! 
ing also, Adjacent partitions are 
usually bolted to each other as well. 
Some, however, stand freely. More- 
over, if electrical wiring has been in 
stalled in them, rearrangement of 
partitions is not as simple as it may 
seem. On the other hand, movable 
partitions are much less troublesome 
and expensive to rearrange than per 
manent partitions, and they serve many 
of the purposes ol permanent parti 
tions quite effectively. 

Partitions are used most commonly 
to provide a deyree of privacy. Mod 
ern ofhces often consist of a series of 
enormous open work areas, with re- 
latively few private offices actually 
built in with permanent partitions. 
The movable partition provides the 
individual private offices required 
without necessitating structural alter- 
ations, 

This privacy, however, is not as 
complete as is offered by a partition 
of masonry. It may be reasonably 
complete, if the partition extends to 
the ceiling and is provided with sound- 
proofing materials, Partitions of less 
than ceiling height may reduce, but 
not eliminate, the transmission of 
sound from the space within. As 
pointed out above, acoustical treat 
ment of the ceiling is often necessary 
to reduce sound transmission across 
such partitions, 

Visual privacy varies with the par 
ticular design. Some partitions have 
panels of clear glass, others have trans 
lucent glass, while others are of solid 
construction and admit no light what 
ever. Some are jnstalled with open 
ends, while in other cases doors are 
provided. 

Partitions may be made of steel, ply- 
wood, special wood compositions, and 
combinations of these with glass, 
acoustical panels, and other materials. 
They may be of railing height, or of 
varying heights ranging to full ceiling 
height. Various special panels and 
accessories may be attached, such as 
blackboards, shelving, bulletin boards, 
pegboards, ete, Raceways for elec 
trical wiring may be provided, as well 
as electrical outlets. 

In some cases partitions are designed 
for direct attachment to furniture. The 
simplest of these are small panels 
fastened to the backs of desks or 
counters, Other partitions are de 
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signed for use either with the furni 
ture or without it. Often they are de 
signed with modular furniture in mind, 
particularly the type of desk and count 
er arrangement which takes an L-shape. 

The use of partitions must take into 
account the available lighting arrange- 
ments. If the overhead fixtures are 
widely spaced, it may be that parti 
tioning installed in some locations will 
throw shadows alongside one or more 
of the partitions. Where the overhead 
lighting is even, there is no problem. 

Similarly, partitions must be located 
with respect to existing electrical out 
lets. Again, this may be no problem, 
for in many modern and renovated 
buildings, electrical connections are 
provided frequently on a modular 
basis to care for just situations, 


One other problem should be looked 
at, however, and that is the matter of 
air circulation. If the building is up 
to date and the air conditioning has 
been designed, like the electrical and 
lighting facilities, on a closely-spaced 
modular basis, introduction of parti 
tions is likely to cause no difficulties. 
Nor is there any problem if individual 
room air conditioners are used. 

However, where such facilities are 
not available, the introduction of par 
titions may interfere with air flow. 
Full height units may be impractical 
for this reason, whereas half- or three- 
quarter-height partitions may cause 
no inconvenience. Considered from 
the other point of view, however, 
most such partitions allow for much 
better air circulation than do per 
manent partitions, 

Aside from considerations of pri 
vacy, partitions can be invaluable in 
guiding the flow of office werk, 


Air Conditioning 


Air conditioning is, of course, a 
field in itself, It should be realized 
from the outset that the comfort of a 
room is not dependent solely on the tem- 
perature. While temperatures should of 
course be maintained within minimum 
and maximum limits, humidity must 
also be kept within limits, for too 
little moisture in the air may be as un 


comfortable as too much. In ad- 
dition, air should be kept in motion; in 
particular it should be exchanged with 
fresh air. And a final point should be 
noted: conditions that are comfortable 
for a seated worker will probably not 
be comfortable for an individual who 
is physically active. 

Thus, a number of means are avail- 
able for improving physical comfort 
on a warm day. If an air conditioning 
system is used, the factors of humidity 
and air circulation will be controlled 
by the system in addition to that of 
temperature. Lacking cooling facili 
ties, however, a hot, moist room can 
be made more comfortable by using 
a dehumidifier, or a dry room can be 
made more bearable by introducing 
moisture with humidification equip- 
ment. In addition to, or in lieu of, 
these devices, the air can in any event 
be circulated by means of a fan or 
air circulator, But again it should be 
pointed out, a change of air is im- 
portant, and wherever possible fans 
should be located near windows or 
other fresh air sources, 

Air conditioning equipment is avail- 
able in various sizes and designs. Most 
of the smaller units are air cooled and 
require installation where they can 
obtain fresh air either through a win 
dow or through a duct. Most of the 
larger units, on the other hand, are 
water cooled and require a source of 
water. For purposes ot water con- 
servation in areas where the water 
supply is limited, the water may be 
led from the conditioner to a cooling 
tower, located on a roof or setback of 
the building, where it can give off 
the heat absorbed from the conditioner 
before being led back to repeat its cool- 
ing function. 

The smallest type is the room air 
conditioner. Most of these are de- 
signed to be seated in a window. Some 
of these may be adjusted so that the 
unit is flush with either the inside or 
outside wall; or they may be placed at 
various points between the two limits. 
The degree of adjustability varies with 
the particular model, Some cannot be 
adjusted at all. Other room air con- 
ditioners are of the console type, stand- 
ing on the floor, but they nevertheless 
require a source of outside air, and 
are commonly located near windows, 
though not necessarily. 

Larger units, if they are self-con- 
tained, are usually referred to as 
“package” units. This term distin- 
guishes them from the large cen- 
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Odor Control Is A Profit Builder! 


THIS AIRKEM DEVICE ENDED 
AN OFFICE MANAGER’S NIGHTMARE 


That device is an “Osmetrol.” It is designed to vaporize conditioning system and the change was noticed immedi 


special Airkem Odor Counteractants into the air stream of ately. Results were so good that management commented 


an air conditioning system so that occupancy odors will be that the odor condition was remedied and working condi 
killed. Normally those odors are from cigarette smoke, food, tions were excellent. Airkem installations are generally made 
perspiration and the many other residues of everyday work, to treat less aggravating conditions, although there are 
; living and play. Airkem units may be attached to both large Airkem odor counteractants to treat such annoying odors as 
and small air conditioning systems. Some installations have fish, sulphur dioxide and even fried onions. 
even reduced air conditioner operating costs by increasing 
the use of recirculated air. : Mail in coupon for free survey or for additional information M 


There's no obligation. 


‘ At Gutta Percha & Rubber, Limited, in Toronto, Canada, 
the office was plagued by the odors of rubber and processing ¢-----—- ------- ---------- 
chemicals. The firm manufactures a wide variety of indus- | 
trial rubber products including conveyor belting, all types j Seat, City BEF Cane Cae Sheet, Chewy Vas We, OF 
of industrial hose and extruded and molded rubber goods. 1 Send me more information on: [] Air Conditioner Installations 
But the air conditioning system sucked in all the odors from I [) General Office and Plant Use 
the operation and made working conditions difficult in the [] Have Airkem Field Engineer Call 
office building on the plant grounds. | 
Airkem was asked for help. An | Name Title 
Osmetrol was installed right in the air I 
‘ | Company 
’ Odor Control is a Profit Builder for 
ir em hospitals, restaurants, bars, con- | Address 
fectioners, paper mills, and many | 
—_ other industries and institu‘ions. ' 
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for increased office efficiency 


SOUNDEX 
PARTITIONS 


. «+ Soak up noise 
like blotters 
soak up ink! 


HERES WHY 


Partition panels 
consist of perfor- 
ated surfaces 
over acoustical spun 
glass and “float- 
ing” sound boffle. 
Incoming sound- 
waves are trapped, 
snubbed and dis- 
sipated. You'll love 
the silence... 


WRITE FOR 
FREE CATALOG TODAY. 


° Me 


2417 EASTERN AVE., 8. E.,GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 


FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 
INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 


Designing and decorating 


the interior of a hotel, 


ine j ®@ Sand Urns ®@ Wall ash receivers 
restaurant or office is a | © Costumers © Waste Baskets 
| @ Smoking stands @ Wardrobe Racks 
job for the professional. | © Umbrella stands © Planters 
| © Waste Receptacles © Ash Trays 


| 


| 


Save time and money, 
guarantee results, build 
traffic and prestige, by 
retaining the services of 
an accredited interior 


decorator or designer. 


tralized installations in which the va 
rious components are 
rately, 


installed sepa 
as in air conditioning some 
large buildings. Package units may 
be of a size large enough to condition 
a large general office area, and an en 
tire building can be conditioned by 
the use of several package units, in- 
stalled in appropriate locations, Such 


units are usually water-cooled. 


A large central installation may be 
designed specifically for a given build 
ing; such a system often requires ex 
tensive 


structural accommodation in 


the design of the building. 


The capacity of an air conditioner is 
generally indicated in one of three 
ways. The term “ton” as applied to 
a unit, refers to an amount of cooling 
equivalent to that provided by the 
melting of a ton of ice over a period 
of 24 hours. Thus, a one-ton air 
conditioner would provide the same 
cooling effect that could be expected 
from melting a ton of ice in the same 
room over the course of one complete 
day. 

The term “horsepower” refers to 
the power of the compressor motor. 
(The power of the fan motor is us 


ually much less.) It happens that a 


~ Designed for UNITED NATIONS 


ASH RECEIVER NO. 22 
Height 21"; Diameter 7" (top) 


Also featuring the pyrex glass sand urn 
selected for good design by the Museum of 
Modern Art of New York. 


Catalog on Request 


LOUMAC SUPPLY CORP. 


Manufacturers and Distributors 
333 East 103rd St., Dept. OM, N. Y. 29, N. Y. 
ATwater 9-8604 


one-horsepower compressor will pro- 
vide cooling effects roughly equal to 
those derived from the melting of a 
ton of ice each 24 hours. Therefore, 
the terms “ton” and “horsepower,” as 
applied to air conditioners, are approx- 
imately equivalent. 

Neither 


and both are used only to indicate ap- 


term is strictly accurate, 
proximate capacities. The more scien- 
tific measurement of cooling capacity 
is expressed by the number of British 
thermal units that can be dispelled in 
one hour by the conditioner. Roughly 
speaking, a one-horsepower (or one 
ton) model will dispel 12,000 B.tu, 
per hour. These equivalents are ade 
quate for non-technical discussion. It 
can be shown, however, that the B.t.u. 
rating is the most accurate index of 
the capacity of a conditioner. 


It is important to realize that a unit 
which cools one room. satisfactorily 
will not necessarily cool another room 
of equivalent size as well. Some of the 
factors that determine the effectiveness 
of a particular installation are the type 
of wall construction surrounding the 
room; the proximity of air-conditioned 
or non-air-conditioned 


rooms above, 


below, and adjacent; the number of 


by Abel Sorensen 


AUTOMATION 


PROCESSING OFFICE DATA 
FOR SENIOR EXECUTIVES 


All papers presented at the Automation Conference held by 
UNIVERSITY COLLEGE in Chicago, November 14-15, 1955, 
reprints of articles on office automation procedures, and some 
types of equipment available, now published in the Confer- 
ence Manual, a loose-leaf volume, 11'/px11'/2x3'/2", containing 


over 700 pages. $25 the copy while the supply lasts. 


INTERIOR DESIGN 


The Decorator’s Magazine 
201 East 56th Street New York 22, N. Y. 


Write or wire reserving your copy to 


University College 
The University of Chicago 
19 S. LaSalle St. Chicago 3, Ill. 
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Stop “Traffic Jam” Offices 


_ with new 


-VMP MOBILWALL Jrs. 


Working in many offices is as bad as working in the 
center of a busy intersection. Noise, people, confusion, 
mistakes, clatter. The way to cure all this fast is with 
new VMP MOBILWALL Jrs.—a low-height version of 
famous movable, metal VMP MOBILWALL partitions. 


THE LOW HEIGHT (42", 54”, 68”) of VMP MOBILWALL 
Jrs. and the variety of widths (9”" to 66") make them 
ideal for sub-dividing office areas to create private 
offices, interviewing booths, reception areas. 
MOBILWALL Jrs. are installed in minutes, with no high- 
priced labor needed. You can even install them your 


A D D D | STIN¢ TION self! They can be moved as easily as office furniture — 


to meet any future floor plan. Colors are restfully attrac 


tive; surfaces are cleaned with soap and water, keep 
1 @) E V . o yY Oo c F | C e looking new for years! Steel, glass, or plastic top panels 


can be added at any time, 


THE MODERN DESIGN NO. 513H 


When you buy HALE wood sectional and solid 
end bookcases you buy the finest in craftsmanship FOR HELP IN PLANNING 
and materials. HALE bookcases add a smart, de- YOUR OFACE LAYOUT, 
corative, distinctive tone to every office or home eivsaew.Wewlichew - a 
study. From a wide range of styles and models, you the cower ond boot = = ; 
. . in office partitions — VMP 
you will find a number designed to match the MOBILWALL Jrs. They <= 
decor of your surroundings. Your dealer will 
a 
Pi 


stop “traffic jam” offices 
help you select just the right number for your . » create peece end 


needs. privacy ... drastically in- 
crease the efficiency of 
Write today for the new HALE catalog of sec- your employees! 


tional and solid end bookcases. 


F. E. HALE MANUFACTURING CO., IRWIN CASPER, INC. 


401 Broadway, New York 13, N.Y. 
HERKIMER NEW YORK 
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Je're confident that Columbia 
arbon Paper Ribbons wiil 
produce the best looking execuci 
letters uu’ ve ever seen—dignif 
impressive, sparkling—on any — 
machine: designed for carbo. 
paper ribbona®, . , 
oa» Beicuse Colambia’s Ei 
exclusive carbon formulation — 
rrmite easy transfer of a fiall- 
strength impression to form 
a sharp, clean, non« 
blurring image! 
, . . Breause Columbia's 
rigid control of the carbon 
coating proces prevents — 
Unewin, spotty appear- 
ance. Capitals ean’t 
_ overpower lower case 
characters! 
And we'll make it ¢ 
for you to judge the 
superiority of 
Columbia Carbon 
Paper Ribbons 
right in your 
awn office. 


your present carbon paper ribbon, 
type this line on your business letterhead 
Saw your ad in Jan, Office Management,’ 
nclude typewriter make and your name 
fail to Columba Ribbon and Carbon Mig 
671 Herb Hill Road, Glen Cove, 
Y. *Note: Carbon ribbons do not fit 
abrnc nbbon-using typewriters 
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walls having a sun exposure; the per 
centage of wall space given to win 
dows; the number of persons using 
the room, and the degree of their 
physical activity; and the presence or 
absence of heat-producing machines 
or other equipment 

Therefore, the advice of an expert 
should be sought before making an 
installation. A unit should be neither 
too large nor too small if it is to pro 
vide proper cooling. If it is too large, 
its dehumidifying functions may seem 
out of balance with the cooling fun 
tions; if it is too small, it will cool 
effectively only those areas near the 
installation 

Additional available 


which can unprove the perlormance 


features are 


ind convenience of an installation. Ii 
d thermostat 1S used, the equipment 
will run only when it is needed, and 
will shut itself off or turn itself on as 
required, Heating units may also be 
included, either of the heating coil or 
the reverse cycle type, to take the chill 
out ol unexpected cold snaps. Reverse 
cycle units work on the principle of 
taking warmth from the outside air 
and moving it inside, as opposed to 
moving heat from inside to the outer 
air; even in relatively cool air, there 
18 enough heat to make this process 
effective, although it is less efficient 
when outside temperatures are below 
10 degrees Fahrenheit. 

In addition, liming units, to turn 
the equipment on and off at prece 
termined times, can be of value. It 
may be observed that a unit adequate 
to cool a given office will take some 
time to reduce the temperature to the 
desired level on a hot day. If it is not 
turned on until the office opens, em 
ployees may be displeased with it. It 
may seem—erroneously~that a larger 
model is required. However, if it is 
turned on in advance, the office can 


be cool when the workers arrive. 


Floor Coverings 

Besides the products mentioned so 
far, floor coverings can make a useful 
contribution to the livability of an of 
fice. Floor coverings include many 
different products, such as tiles, linol 
eum, and carpeting. 

All of these may be chosen for their 
decorative values, many designs and 
colors being available. Carpeting, of 
course, is looked upon as a sign of 
prestige. There is no denying the rich 
ness of effect produced by a good car 
pet. Apart from its appearance, how 


ever, it can be of help in reducing the 
noise level, for it is highly sound- 
ibsorbent. It also eliminates glare 
from light sources, and can therefore 
be helpful in maintaining good light 
conditions. It is also probably true that 
good carpeting, properly treated, 
maintains its appearance longer than 
materials which, when scuffed, show 
their wear noticeably. The life of car 
peting, of course, is prolonged by the 
use of appropriate cushioning. 

Tiles and linoleums have the great 
virtue of being relatively easy to main 
tain; they are, moreover, less expen 
sive than good carpeting. They are 
also more durable where trafhc 1s 
heavy or where machines are being 
moved about. In addition, they ire 
less subject to staining. New designs 
this year include shapes resembling 
wood flooring. 

In addition to these materials, other 
flooring products are offered, includ 
ing plastic floor coverings applied with 
i trowel. 


The Manufacturers 

The following list of manufacturers 
indicates the principal makers of the 
types of products covered in this sec 
tion. The major categories are listed 
separately, with basic types of prod 


ucts indicated for each manufacturer. 


Acoustical Materials 


lecesso Systems, Inc., 4615 Eighth 
iue., N. W., Seattle 7. 

Irmstrong Cork Co., \O10 Concord, 
Lancaster, Pa. 

Burgess-Manning Co., 5970 North- 
west Highway, Chicago. 

The Celotex Corp., 120 S, LaSalle 
St., Chicago 3. 

Cupples Products Corp., 2650 S, 
Hanley Rd., St. Louis. 

Fir-Tex Insulating Board Co., St. 
Helens, Ore. 

Insulite Div. SEE: Minnesota & On- 
tario Paper Co. 

Johns-Manville, 22 FE. 40th St., New 
York 16. 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 2500 W. 
Vorth Ave., Cheago 47. 

Keasbey & Mattison Co., 1955 Butler 
lve., Ambler, Pa. 

Mid West Noise Control Co., 6265 
Carrolton, Indianapolis. 

Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co., 
Baker Arcade Bldg., Minneapolis. 

National Gypsum Co., Inc., Baker 
Bldg., 325 Delaware Ave., Buffalo. 

Owens-Corning Fiberglas Corp., 1833 
Nicholas Bldg., Toledo. 
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This is the new inexpensive answer to the needs of any x 
office — for free standing private, semi-private or railing- 

height divisions. metlwal jr. comes complete, and ready 

to set up, for the quickest of all installations. It is rich 

in appearance and adds greatly to office efficiency. 


Even though your office space plans change tomorrow, 
metlwal jr. units are a sound investment. They are 
sturdy walls of indestructible steel, but can be moved 
as quickly as they are installed. You have a choice of 
quality finishes in decorator shades or rich wood grains. 
To learn more about metlwal jr, call your office appli- 
ance dealer or send us the coupon below, 


JK BY THE MAKERS OF FAMOUS 
~metiwal movasie partitions... 


New metiwal jr. is backed by more than 75 4 Name 
in leading and institutional — Title 
buildings, from ; 4 
—_" 


MARTIN-PARRY CORPORATION 


SINCE 1878 
BOX 964, TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


IN CANADA: MARTIN-PARRY (CANADA) LTO 82 DUNDAS STREET LONDON, ONTARIO 


JANUARY 1956 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 


“Let’ S talks in Pri vate”... 


Metiwal Division, Martin-Parry Corporation 
Dept. A, P. 0. Box 964, Toledo |, Ohio 
1 would like te know more about the ease of 
installing metiwel jr. 
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U.S. Gypsum Co., 300 W. Adams, 
Chicago. 

U.S. Mengel Plywoods, Inc., 1215 S. 
Seventh St., Louisville. 

Virgimia Metal Products Corp., 
Orange, Va. 

Wood Conversion Co., \564 First 
National Bank Bldg., Minneapolis. 


Air Conditioning Equipment 

The codes used in this list are as 
follows: 

AC-CA~—Air_ conditioners—console 
models, air cooled 

AC-CH—Air equip- 
ment combined with central heating 
facilities 


conditioners 


ACCW—Air 
models, water cooled 

AC-W—Air 
type 

D—Dehumidihers 


conditioners—console 


conditioners—window- 


F—Fans, air circulators, and similar 
equipment 

H1—Humidifers 

M—Miscellaneous 

NI—No information 
current models 


available on 


Abbeon Supply Co., 179-15 Jamaica 
Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. (D, H) 

Admiral Corp., 3800 Cortland St., 
Chicago 47, (AC-W) 

Ajay Mfg. Co., 331 Southwest Blvd., 


1) NET PAID 


AS OF 


Aug. 1954 


May, 1954 


office management 
CIRCULATION 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT now reaches and influences 


more than 22,000% management executives concerned with 
office administration in AMERICA’S LARGEST OFFICES. 
This is the largest ABC paid circulation in the specialized 
office field. The phenomenal circulation growth and high 
renewal rate are an indication of the vitality of OFFICE 
MANAGEMENT'S editorial service. Management execu- 
tives pay to receive OFFICE MANAGEMENT, because 
they need it and want it and they want to be SURE to 
receive it regularly. They are the men who initiate and 
“okay” the billions of dollars of expenditures for all office 
equipment, services and supplies. 


CONTINUES TO RISE! 


"Subject to ABC Audit 
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212 Fifth Avenue 


New York 10, N. Y. 


Kansas City 8, Mo. (M—simple cooling 
unit for attachment to fans) 

Amana Refrigeration, Inc., Amana, 
lowa. (AC-W) 

American Blower Corp., Detroit 32. 
(AC-CW, D, F) 

Amic Mfg. Corp., 21-25 44th Ave., 
Long Island City 1, N.Y. (AC—for 
“built-into-wall” installation) 

Argus Mfg. Co., 1134 N. Kilbourn 
Ave., Chicago. (F) 

Bar-Brook Mfg. Co., P.O. Box 738, 
C. G. Station, Shreveport, La. (F) 

Berns Mfg. Co., 1605 Central Ave., 
Far Rockaway, N.Y. (F) 

Bryant Heater Div., Affiliated Gas 
Equipment, Inc., 17825 St. Clair Ave., 
Cleveland 10, Ohio. (AC-CA, AC-W) 

Burnham Corp., Box 351, Zanesville, 
Ohio. (N1) 

Carrier Corp., 300 S. Geddes St., 
Syracuse 1, N. Y. (AC-CA, AC-CH, 
AC-CW, AC-W) 

Chelsea Fan & Blower Co., Inc., 639 
South Ave., Plainfield, N. ]. (F) 

Chrysler Corp., Airtemp Diw., 1600 
Webster St., Dayton 1, Ohio. (AC 
CW, AC-W) 

Circle Air Industries, 244 Herki- 
mer St., Brooklyn, N. Y. (AC-CH) 

Commander Mfg. Co., 4225 W. 
Kinzie St., Chicago. (F) 

Cory Corp. Sve: Fresh'nd Aire Co. 

Crosley Div., Aveo Mfg. Co., 1329 
Arlington Ave., Cincinnan. (AC-W) 

Curtis Mfg. Co., 1905 Kienlen Ave., 
St. Louis 20. (AC-CW, AC-W) 

Daffin Mfg. Co., 
(H, NI) 

Dayton Electric Mfg. Co., 748 W. 
Adams St., Chicago 6. (F) 

Dearborn Stove Co., 1700 W. Com 
merce St., Dallas 2, Tex. (NI) 

The Deering Air Conditioning Co., 
1069 Celestial St., Cincinnat. (N1) 

Diehl Mfg. Co., Plant 
Somerville, N. ]. (F) 

Drayer-Hanson, Inc., 3301 Medford 
St., Los Angeles 63, (AC) 

The Ebco Mfg. Co., 265 N. Hamil- 
ton Rd., Columbus, Ohio. (D) 
Bergenfield, N. 


Lancaster, Pa. 


Finderne 


Electriglas Corp., 
|. (AC-N1) 

Emerson Electric Mfg. Co., 
Florissant Ave., St. Louis 21, (F) 

Emerson Radio & Phonograph Corp., 
111 Eighth Ave., New York (AC-W) 

Fasco Industries, Inc., Davis & Top- 
pin Sts., Rochester 2, N. Y. (F) 

Fedders-Ouigan Corp., 5801 Grand 
Ave., Maspeth, N. Y. (AC-CA, AC- 
W) 

Fresh'nd-Aire Co., Die. 

(To page 177) 
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Office Furniture 
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Irwin Casper, Inc., 401 Broadwa 


New York 
ofhice partitions and metal 


shelve (21) 


14. Literature of 


Cece Steel Product Corp., 5601 W. 26th St., 
Chieago 50, Literature on office partitions 


(22) 


Ihe Celotex Corp 120 S. LaSalle St.. Chi 
cago. Literature on sound conditioning. ((23) 


Chart-Pak, Inc., 100 Lincoln Ave., Stamford, 
Conn, Folder, Visualization Made Eauer, ex 
planing methods fer making charts, office 


layouts, et (24) 


Clarin Mig. Co., 4640 W. Harrison St. Chi 
cago 44, Catalog describing Clarin steel fold 
ing chav and combination table and chair 


Cole Steel Equipment Co., Ine 
Ave New York 


desk file ul cabinets, and aluminum 


chairs. (26) 


285 Madison 


Cataloy covering tecl 


Connecticut Telephone & Electric Co 193 
ritannia St., Meriden, Conn 
Direct-A-Call 


Literature on 


intercommunication ystems 


(27) 


Convoy, Inc., P. O. Station B, Box 216-0. 
Canton 6, Ohio, Literature on “Chem-Board 


torage hiles (28) 


Corin Wood Products Divy., 
Hornell, N. Y 
Your Mail Handling 
equipment and other Corbin wood products 


(29) 


American Hard 
Catalog, Speed 


describing mailroom 


ware Corp 


Corry-Jamestown Mfg. Corp., Corry 5, Pa 
Hlustrated booklet, Al Filing, deseribine 
Steel Age” files (30) 


I. DD, Cotterman, 4535 N. Ravenswood Ave 
Chicago 40. Circular 53-0 des ribing Cotter 
man Tubular Welded Steel Safety Ladders. 
for vaults, hile rooms, et (31) 


Cramer Posture Chair Co., Ine., 1205 Char 
lotte, Kansas City, Mo. Literature on Cramer 


posture chairs (32) 


Dal Offee Furniture Co., 61 W. Hubbard 
St., Chicago 10. Booklet, Modular Ofhice Fur 
niture, illustrating office furniture and parti- 


tons (33) 


Dage ‘Television Division, Thompson Prod 
ucts, Inc., West 10th St., Michigan City, Ind 
Literature on industrial closed circuit tele 


Vision equipment (34) 


Day-Brite Lighting Ine, 5474 Bulwer Ave., 
St. Louis Literature on “Day-Brite” light 


ing fixtures, (35) 


Dependable Mfg. Co., Bellevue, Nebraska. Lit 
erature on adjustable chairs and stands, (36) 


Detroit Steel Products Co., 3425 Griffin St., 
Detroit 11, Literature on “Electrifloor.” (37) 


Dolin Metal Products, Inc., 315 Lexington 
Ave., Brooklyn 16, N. ¥ 
ing steel transfer files and “mobile storage.” 


(38) 


Literature describ 
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Domore Chair Compan Inc., 210 Monger 
tidg., Elkhart, Ind. Folder, How to Keep Fit 
Without Effort. (39) 


FE. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Fabrics Divi 
ion, Newburgh, N. Y Du Pont “lbabrilite 
Vinyl Upholstery Sample Card, with swatches 


of material (40) 


Ebco Mig. Co., 265 N. Hamilton Rd., Colum 
bus, Ohio. Booklet, Oasis Hot ‘n Cold Water 


Coolers (41) 


bur Register Co., Dayton 2, Ohio. Folder 
on Eg Elite Compak autograph 


reg 
ister (42) 


Erie Art Metal Company, Inc 1602 bk. 18th 
St., Erte, Pa. Literature describing cash boxe 
trong boxes, steel waste basket and urns, 


ck (43) 


Executive Furniture Co., 2800 Virginia, Wich 
ita Fall lexas. Catalog covering walnut fur- 
niture for executive oflices (44) 
Executone, Ine 115 Lexington Ave New 
York 17. Form 276, describing imtercommu 


nicating system (45) 


Federal Telephone and Radio Compan 100) 
Kingsland Rd., Clifton, N. J. Literature on 
Intercommunication tems with remote con 
trol and dictation facilities (46) 


Feiler Engineering Miy. Co., 802 N. Monti 
cello Ave Skokie, Ill 
less intercommunication equipment (47) 


Brochure on “wire 


The Feldman-Selje Corp., 910 FE. Fourth St 
Los Angeles 13. Catalog No. 4 on desks 
chairs, cases and tables (48) 


G R Products, 2417 
ids, Mich 


“Soundex 


Eastern Ave., Grand Rap 
Catalog on sound-absorbing 
movable partitions and wall 


(49) 


The General Fireproofing Co., Youngstown | 
Ohio. Folder describing GI Generalaire 


desks (50) 


The Globe Wernicke Co., 5025 ¢ arthage Ave 


Norwood, Cincinnati 12 


Literature on filing 
equipment and systems (51) 


Gonco Mig. Co., 1259 S. La Brea Ave., Los 
Angeles 19. Literature on “Jac-A-Desk” and 
*Sted-I Lew desk stabilizers (52) 


The M. P. Goodkin Co., 889 Broad St., New 
ark, N. J. Brochure on “Camera Lucikon” 


model A (53) 


Graphic Systems, 55 West 42nd St., New 
York 36 illustrated booklet on 
“Boardmaster Graphic Visual Control Sys- 


tems (54) 


24 page 


Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., 335 Canal 
St, New York 13, Catalog No. 551 covering 
“Transhile transter files and other equip 


ment, (55) 


Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washington Blvd., 
St. Louis 3 Catalog describing fixtures for 


incandescent, recessed and other lighting. ($6) 


Walter Haertel Co., 2840 Fourth Ave. § 
Minneapolis & 
uggesting ways to use available 


i. (57) 


Folder on adjustable deck 


PF. E. Hale Mfg. Co., Herkimer, N. Y. Catalog 
No. 754 on sectional and solid end book- 


cases (58) 


Hamilton Mfg. Co., Two Rivers 6, Wis. Lit 
Auto-Shift” tables. (59) 


crature on 


Hamilton Mfg. Corp., 


bu Ind. Catalo 


2525 State St., Colum 
g descriptive of “Cosco” offic 


chauws and other furniture (60) 


Philip Hano Co., Inc., Holyoke, Ma Foldes 
ustrating and describing autographic reg- 


ister (61) 


Harter Corp., 


Sturgis, Mich 


im color showin tec! 


28 page catalog 


olhice chair (62) 


Cleveland Folder, How Eight Companies 
Saved $595,363, on movable steel offi 


titton (63) 


Hauserman Co., 6800 Grant Ave 


Herring-Hall Marvin Safe Co., 1550 Grand 
Blve Hamilton, Ohio. Pamphlet, Fire Re 


“Forward Lool (64) 


sistive Safes with the 


Hush-A-Phone Corp., 65 Madison A New 
Booklet on solving telephone prob 


lem privacy, office quiet, et (65) 


Indiana Desk Co., 1201 N. Mill St., Jasper, 
Ind. Literature on desks (66) 
Invincible Metal Furniture Co., Manitowoc, 
Wi Booklet on color combinations and ar 
rangements of furnishings in office (67) 


Jasper Desk Co., Sixth & Anderson St Ja 
per, Ind. Folders covering nine different lines 


of wood office furniture (68) 


Jasper Seating Co., Jasper, Ind. Literature on 


office chair (69) 


Johns-Manville, 22 10th St.. New York I¢ 
Literature describing vinyl floor tle, asbestos 


movable walls, and sound control (70) 


Kellogg Switchboard & Supply Co., 79 W 
Monroe St., 
dial intercommunication §systens (71) 


Chicago. 4-page color folder on 


Kelvinator Water Coolers, Columbus 13, Ohio 
Booklet, The Real Answer to the Coffee 


Break (72) 


The Kent Co., 854 Canal St., Rome, N. Y 
S« lection guide to floor machines, vacuum 


cleaners, etc (73) 


Kentile, Inc., 58 Second Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Literature on floors for offices, stores, ete 


(74) 


Knoll Associates, Inc., 575 Madison Ave 
New York 22 tooklet, Knoll Office Planned 
Furniture, on desks, conference tables and 


chairs (75) 


The Kohlhaas Co., 8012 S. Chicago Ave 
Literature on “Vert-A-Sort”™ al 
phabetical sorting equipment. (76) 
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Lansdale, 
Way to 
(77) 


Box S68, 


Pa Folde Control 1 the Modern 


ntrol j 
ym control boards 


St., Roch 
Service 


(78) 


Lassco Products, Inc 185 Hague 


ter Folder, Equipment for Bindery 


in the Print Shop 


Leal Business Archives, Inc., 337 W. 27th 
St.. New York. Literature on record torage 
equipment (special double wall containers) 
The Leopold Compan 114 Osborn St, Bur 


wood desks, 


lowa (Catalog covering 


s, cabinets 


I ight 


Lighting with 
k 


jersey City 5, N. J 


Lightolier 


ier, Im Brochure, 


Flair, on dec 


that 


orative incandescent lighting 
Duquesne Ave 
Culver City, Calif. Catalog No. I 


Lit-Ning Products Co., 390 


ll, cover 


ing metal desk-top acce ies 

Lo ic Supply Corp., 333 E. 103rd St., New 
York ) Catalog on smoking stands, um 
brella stands, planters, waste baskets, etc. (63) 
Lundstrom Laboratory Inc P. O. Box 750, 
Herkimer, N. Y Bulletin on “Densiwood” 
plinter-proot and dent stant center posts 
i wood othce h (84) 


Macey-Fowler, Ir 3 I 63rd St. New 
thee furnish 


The Maine Mfg. Co. P. O. Box 3). 
N. H Brochure OF-10, c 


Mountain tecl ofhee furniture 


Nashua, 
“Whit 
(86) 


veering 


Manage nt Control Charts Co 1731 N 
Wells St Chicago 14 Brochure No. 105 on 
interchangeable wall chart for controlling 
nanagement, production and sal wctivitie 
(87) 
Marshall Field & Company, Contract Division, 
01 M in Mart, Chicago 1. Brochure 
on office furniture. Ilustrated in color. (88) 


Martin-Parry Corp., P. O 


Literature « nbing 


964, Toledo | 
movable 


partition (89) 


Mayline Co., Inc 
boygan, Wi 


Furniture and Equpment 


Commerce St., She 
Catalog No. BA, Drafting Room 


Buf 
' 
moking 


(91) 


McDonald Products Corp., Duk-It Bldg., 
falo 10. Catalog on complete line of 
equipment and desk set 
Meilink Steel Safe Co., 1672 Oakwood Ave 
Toledo 6, Ohio 
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Associated Hospital Service, Group Division, 
KO Lexington Ave., New York 16. Brochure, 
Only the Best for Your Famil on Blue 
Cross and Blue Shield hospitalization and 


medical plan (243) 


Atlantic Register Co. & Waltham Salesbook 
Co., Waltham, Mass. Catalog describing At 
lantic registers and continuous forms for 
electric tabulating and accounting machines. 
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Automation Management, Inc., P. 0. Box 217, 
Westboro, Ma Reprint, Organizing the 
Automation Program (245) 


Aver Adhesive Label Corp., 1616 California 


Ave., Monrovia, Calif Folder on Aver 
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The Baltimore Business Forms Co., 3120-56 
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development and use of business form (247) 


Bankers Box Co., 720 S. Dearborn St., Chi 
cago 5 Manual of Record Storage Practice, 
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Alvah Bushnell Co., 925 Filbert St., Phila 
delphia. Leaflet on “Vertex” expanding file 


pockets (252) 


Compass Instrument & Optical Co., Inc., 104 
if 25th Se. New York 64-page catalog 


on drawing instruments and supplies (258) 


Connecticut General Life Insurance Co., 
Group Pension t«-pt., Hartford, Conn. Book 
let, Extra Vals Through Better Employee 
Understanding of the Wages Outside the Pay 


Envelope (259) 


Cushman & Denison Mfg. Co., Inc., 153 
W. 23rd St., New York Catalog page de- 
scribing “Ke-Master Key Filing System (260) 


Dennison Mfg. Co., 300 Howard St, Fram- 
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Dupli-Typer Co., 460 Fourth Ave., New 
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machines (263) 


Eagle Pencil Co., 703 3 13th St., New York 
), Sample pencil free on request. (264) 


Eastern Corp., Bangor, Maine Literature on 
‘Atlantic” bond, mimeo, and ledger papers 


(265) 


Fbasco Services, 2 Rector St., New York. 
Bulletin, The Inside Story of Outside Help. 
(266) 


Elbe File & Binder Co., Inc., Fall River, 
Ma tooklet explaining how and when 


to use loose-leaf binders (267) 


Envelope nn Paper Corp., 121 Varick St., New 
York 13 Folder describing and illustrating 


envelope (268) 


The Fraser Co., Inc., 1068 S. Clinton St, 
Syracuse 4, N. Y. Booklet, The Eraser of 
1000 Uses. (269) 


Esleeck Mfg. Co., Turners Falls, Mass. Book 
of samples of onion skin and manifold papers 
for letterheads, copies, records, and forms. 


(270) 


, 10 Eagle-A 
it of “easy to 
vr for direct 


’ Products, Ine., ORSS W Pico Blvd., 


Anycles Leaflet on 
| sharpener 


Metal Construction 


“Pret 


Co. 


nier” portabl 


(239) 


1 Junius St., Brook 


Arrow stapler 


(240) 


Jamestown, 


tooklet on things to be done when 


moving or rearranging off 


ces 


(241) 
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Artloom Carpet Co., Ine., 
gheny Ave. and Howard 


r on “Duo-Dellay” 


retarding soiling 


Dellay Div., Alle 


St., 
for 


Philadelphia 
cleaning rugs 


(242) 


Jusiness Men's Assurance Co., B.M.A. Bldg., 
Kansas Cit 11, Mo Literature on the 
B.M.A. Savings Endowment Plan (253) 


The Carter's Ink Co., Cambridge, Mass 
tooklet, Carter's Marking Guide, with ad 
vice on how to mark various surfaces with 


ink. (254) 


Cel-U-Dex Corp., 1 Main St., Brooklyn 1, 
N. ¥ Literature on “Bind-X" transparent 


label holders (255) 


Keith Clark, Inc., 130 W. 42nd St, New 
York 36 Folder describing “Work-A-Day” 
and “Schedule-A-Date” calendars (256) 


Columbia Ribbon & Carbon Mfg. Co., Inc., 
1911 Herbhill Rd., Glen Cove, N. Y took - 
let, Cash In on Your Offset Duplicator's Idle 
Time, (257) 


cils, erasers, and other office supplies (274) 


The Esterbrook Pen Co., Delaware Ave. and 
Cooper St., Camden, N. J Literature on » 


Esterbrook desk pen sets (271) 


Fureka Specialty Printing Co., 545 Electric 
St., Scranton, Pa. Speed Your Mailings, liter 
ature with samples of stickers, gummed 


labels, ete (272) 


Ezyindex Products Corp., 153-13 Northern 
Blvd., Flushing 54, N. Y. Literature on 


acetate strip tabs for filing (273) 


Eberhard Faber Pencil Co., 37 Greenpoint 
Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. Catalog on pen 


Wm. A. Force & Co., Inc., 216 Nichols Ave 
trooklyn 8, N. Y Catalog showing hand 
numbering machines, with charts and tables 


(275) 
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Fort Howard Paper Co., Green Bay, Wis. 


Literature on towel services (276) 


Fototype, Inc., 1414 Roscoe St., Chicago 13 
Leaflet, Take the Misery Out of T ping Mis 


take describing “Snopake correction fluid 


(277) 


Michael Frumkin, 87-11 35th Ave., Jackson 
Heights, L. 1., N. Y Folder on “Typex 
type cleaning device with interchangeable ad 


hesive reel (278) 


General Binding Corp., 812 W. Belmont 
Ave Chicago Manual! of plastic and loose 


eaf binding (279) 


George B. Graff Co., 54 Washburn Ave 

bridge 40, Ma Folder on “Grafico’ 
hile signal map tack ind flags (280) 
Guide System & Supply Co., Inc., 335 Canal 
St., New York | Cata No. 551 on hiing 


upplic (55) 


Hammermill Paper Co 1499 E. Lab Ra., 
j 6, Pa Book of sample £f Hammermill 


ledger paper (281) 


Philip Hano Co., Inc., H ike, Ma Folder, 
The Complete Laine i Hays Business S 
rems m continucus carbon forms and mar 


inal punched forn ek (61) 


Higgins Ink Co., ine 9] Ninth St., Brook 
lyn 15, N. Y. Literature on inks, pen clean 
ers, and similar product (282) 


R. O. H. Hill, Inc 70 Lafayette St.. New 
Yor} 12 Brochure Letterhead Logi tree 
t anyone using over 000 letterheads in 


a year (283) 


( Howard Hurt Pen Co., 7th & State St 


} x 


Camden, N. J. Catalog on pencil sharpeners, 


pena (284) 


Ink Specialties Co., Inc., 519-23 N. Halsted, 
Chicago 22 Canode Duplicating Inks, 42 
page catalog on stencil duplicating inks and 


packaging (285) 


S. C. Johnson & Son, Inc., Maintenance Wax 

Dept., 1525 Howe St., Racine, Wi IHhu 

trated booklet, How to Care for Your Floors 
(286) 


David Kahn, Inc., 1109 Grand Ave., North 
tergen, N. J Literature on “Wearever” pen 


products (287) 


Russell Kelly Office Service, Free Press Bldg 
Detroit, Mich Literature on  temporar 
clerical services provided by “Kelly Girls 


Labelon Tape Co., Inc 450 Atlantic Ave., 
Rochester 9, N. Y Folder No. L-6 on “Write 
on it” tape, with information on its uses 


2 Greenwich St., New 
York 6. Literature, with samples, on airmail 


per and envelope (290) 


Lansdale Product Corp., P. O tox SGA, 
Lansdale, Pa Information sheet, The Uses 
and Advantages of Clipless Paper Fasten 


ing (291) 
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Leahy & Co., Inc 337 W. 27th St, New 


fway! on record keeping and paperwork 


problems (293) 


Lee Products Co,., 2736 Lyndale Ave., § 
Minneapolh Literature with tre imple 
mn Sortkwik, i preparation for fhingerts 


to speed handling of paper (294) 


Linen Supply Association of America, 22 W 
Monroe St Chicago 3 Booklet Yow 
Linen Supply Company, covering linen and 


towel service on rental 


basi (295) 


Manpower, Inc $30 W. Kilbourn, Milwau 
kee 3. Wi Booklet, Get That | Done 
we it te wat ‘ 


(296) 


Markwell Mig. Co., Inc 100 Hudson St, 


York 13 Lat iturc on Stapi t 


Mead Paper In 118 W. First St., Dayton 2 
Oho Portiolio, How to Help Salesmen Sell 


Vore, containing sample sales lettes (298) 


] hua Meter ¢ Tx 153 W ad Se, 
New York 11 Booklet. Under Cover But In 
wht, on use of V.P.D Visible Protective, 


Display products (299) 


Metalcraft, Inc 1619 S. Pederal Ave., Mason 
Cy lowa Literature on metal tag for 


furniture and ofhce equipment (300) 


Miller Fall Paper Ca Miller Fall Mass 
Booklet One Lesson Course tin Onion Skin 


Paper with umples of bh 7verase paper 


(301) 


Mittaw & Volg t, Inc 6 Part Ave Park 
Ridge N ] Literature co ering « urbon Jia 
pers and four brands of inked nbbon (302) 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., 900 Buffalo Ave 

Niagara I ill N y Literature cescnbing 


stem urve in oflice using Moore busi 


ness forms (303) 
National Blank Book Co., Holyoke, Ma 
Consumer catalog. Better Records, containing 


160 pages of busine form (304) 


Nebraska Salesbook Co., 21st at Y St Lin 


coln, Nebr Literature on continuou ind 
snap-out manifold forms and systems, mani 
fold books, and Kopy -Riter autograph 


register (305) 


Neenah Paper Co., Neenah, Wis Booklet 
What Do You Spend for Each of Your 
Business Letters’? suggesting onomu in 


letter writing (306) 


Nekoosa-F.dward Paper Co Port Edward 


Wi Literature on translucent paper 


cirect print cop machines (307) 


Neva-Clog Products, Inc., 506 Logan St 
Bridgeport, Conn Folder Stapling Ma 
chines and Staples, with specifications and 


uggested uses (308) 


New England Mutual Insurance Co. > i! 
Roviston St Boston | Brochure, Business 


Stafulization Plan for Corporations (309) 


New York Life Insurance Co | Maison 
Ave New York lt Brochure Major 
Medical Expense Insurance (310) 


North Ameriwan Van Lin Fort Wayne, Ind 
Brochure . You're Voving desenbin 


Nort American moving ervice (311) 


Othce Product Inc 920) Freeland Ave., 
Detront Literature nn Perma-Suk clt 
vlhesiy label (312) 


Outlook Envel Co 1001 W. Washington 
Chicago Booklet, Which Envelope Would 


Help You Most’ desenbing various st of 


envelope (313) 


», Holyoke, Ma Book le 
How 1 Get What You Need in Record 
Keeping Papers and Index Cards, C314) 


t 


Pate m Parchment Paper Co Bristol, Pa 


Folio of samples of pape (315) 


Plastic Binding Cory ’ Sherman St., Chi 


cago Brochure im with Plasticoa 


mtaning details on Plastico binding (316) 


Quality Park Envelope ¢ 150 N. Syndicate 
St., St. Paul 4 Literature on envelopes tor 
‘ busine need (317) 


Remington Rand, Dis { Sperry Rand Corp 

| Fourth Ave., New York 10 Folder 
X161 Your Record How ft Cut The 
Cost (318) 


The Revnolds & Reynolds Co KO) German 
town Ave Dayton 7, Ohio Literature on 


how to reduce overhead cost mn ofee pre 


Rochester Ribbon & Carbon Co Ir Loo 
Anderson Ave Rochester N. ¥ Litera 
ture, with samples of Polycar plastic type 


writer ribbon (320) 


Royal Typewriter Co 
York Literature on Rayty pe supple 


S-K Forms Compan 1619 Walnut Se, Phil 
ulelphia 4 Literature ”" wvroll form aml 


tem and mounting mypive (322) 


Safeguard Corp., P. O, Box 151, Lansdale, Pa 


Literature on payroll and disbursement 


tem ind single centr prostiny (323) 


Sanford Ink Co Zi4 Washington Bh 


Kellwood, Il Catal yviving jllustrats 


Scott Paper Co Scott Washroom Advisor 
Service, Chest Pa. Literatur n “Planne 
Poster Vr if yeesting va , 


Sengbu ch Sell Closing Inkstand Co 2222 
W ( mur Sf Mi! waukee ] Cataloy 
No. 4 Office Essentials of Distinction, & 


rng entire Sengbusch line (326) 
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Shaw-Walker Co., 


Guide 


Muskegon, Mich Office 
292 -page catalog on office equipment, 


supplies, et 


The C. E. Sheppard Co 
Island City 1, N. Y 


444)3 21st St., Long 
Catalog A, describing 


pegboard accounting systems (327) 
The Smead Mfg. Co., Inc., 309-311 Second 
St., Hastings Minn Literature on Smead 
line of filing tems, supplies, etc {328) 
Charles C. Smith, Inc., Exeter, Nebr Liter 
ature on file signals, indexes, ete (329) 
The Standard Register Co., Dayton 1, Ohio 


trochure No. 2112, describing business forms 


and form-flow devices to simplify paperwork 


Sten-C-Labl, In 2285 University Ave., St 
Paul 14 on Sten 


shipment addressing s 


Brochure Labl, multiple 


(331) 


stem 


H. M. Storms Co 
3h, N.Y 


Storms Bldg trooklyn 


Catalog listing many carbon paper 


and ribbon item (332) 
Sugar Beet Products Co., Saginaw 52, Mich 
Literature on the new SBS-60 cream deoador 
ant soap (333) 
Swan Pencil Co., Inc., 221-225 Fourth Ave 
New York 3. Catalog No. 400 covering all 
kinds of wooden pencil (334) 
Ticonderoga Pencil Sales Div., The Joseph 


Dixon Crucible Co., 167 Wayne St., Jerse 


Traveletter Corp., Greenwich, Conn Bro 
chure on Traveletters and their travel 
ing men (337) 


Alfred Allen Watts Co., Inc., Allwood, Clif 


ton, N. J trochure, Fifty-Five Wa to Cut 
Cost and Increase Office Efficiency with Pre 
fabricated Carbon Interleaved Snap-Apart 
forms (338) 
Weber Addressing Machine Co., 200 W. Cen 
tral Rd., Mount Prospect, Ill. Literature on 


Weber ““Tab-On” sy 


ping paper work 


tem for simplifying shi 


(339) 


Weldon Roberts Rubber Co., 
Newark 7, N. J 


erts crasers of various types 


351 Sixth Ave 
Literature on Weldon Rob 
(340) 


Wellington Sears Co., Fairfax Dept., 65 Worth 


St., New York 13. Booklet, All Hands Go fo 
Clean Cotton Towels, on office and lant 
towel service (341) 
Western Union Telegraph Co., Facsimite & 
Private Wire Services Di 60 Hudson St., 
New York 13 Booklet, What You Should 
Knou fhout Western Union Private Wire 
Services (342) 
tyvron Weston Co Dalton, Ma Booklet 
containing sample of Weston bond papers 

(343) 


Wilson Jones Co., 209 S. Jefferson St, Chi 


Miscellaneous 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Ave., 


New York 17 


taining 88 pages 


vecretarics 


Eaton Paper 
} 


book, The Perfect Secretary 


and “tricks 


Alexander 
St., New Yo 
in Business 


for success 


Marble Institute of 


Handbook, Letter Perfect, con 


Corp 


of the 


Hamilton 
rk 10 


containing 48 pages 


Mt. Vernon, N. Y 


hle Costs Les 


] & ( Ma 
New York 


plan for selec 


McGraw-Hill 
W. 42nd St . 
ing films for 


industry and 


Cy, & 


F 


ers Co 


Booklet 


ting bu 


Book ¢ 


New York 36 
organiz 


business 


Merriam Co., 


of 


America, 


helpful suggestions for 
(346) 
Pittsfield, Mass. Hand 


on office behavior 
trade (10c¢ per copy.) 


(347) 


Institute, 71 W. 23rd 
Booklet, Forging Ahead 


of suggestions 


(348) 


108 Forster Ave., 


Brochure, Proof that Mar- 


(349) 
, In 516 W. 34th St, 
on Choose-it-Y ourself” 
siness gifts (350) 


o., Text-Film Dept., 330 
Catalog describ 
ition and management of 


(351) 


Springheld, Mass. Book 


cago 6, Catalog No. 154 ribing loose ; os 
Ci N. J. Literature on Ticonderoga pen leaf and record keeping product taplers, Where ¢ a : ie Be one — = 
cils (335) PE ES Bk ie (244) placement of dictionaries in an ofhce 352 
The Todd Co., Inc., Rochester 3, N. Y. Folder Yawman & Erl Mig. Co 1099 Jay Se P. O. Moore, Inc., Le | rth Av New 
describing protective feature of “Protod Rochester, N. Y. Catalog No. 3 + on Y&l York 10. Catalog No. 24, suggesting how to 
Greenbac™ check (336) filing systems and supplic (345) prevent loss of ke (253) 
if you wish any of the items listed in this section, you may request them by using this coupon. 
The numbers on the coupon correspond to the numbers of the items in the preceding list. 
Merely check the numbers of the items you wish and forward the coupon to Office Management. 
1 
OFFICE MANAGEMENT 151 180 209 238 267 296 325 1 
212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 152 181 210 239 268 297 326 14 
Please send the literature indicated by the 153 182 211 240 269 298 327 4 
numbers checked on this coupon. 154 183 212 241 270 299 328 
1 6 51 76 101 126 155 184 213 242 271 300 329 4 
2 27 52 77 102 127 156 185 214 243 272 301 330 , 
3 28 53 78 103 128 { |] 157 186 215 244 273 302 331 ' 
4 29 54 19 104 129 158 187 216 245 274 303 332 4 
5 30 55 80 105 130 159 188 217 246 275 304 333 1 
6 31 56 81 106 131 160 189 218 247 276 305 334 ‘ 
7 32 57 62 107 132 161 190 219 248 277 306 335 
8 33 58 83 108 133 162 191 220 249 278 307 336 :«! 
9 34 59 84 109 134 163 192 221 250 279 308 337 + 
10 35 60 85 110 135 164 193 222 251 280 309 338 «=! 
11 36 61 86 111 136 165 194 223 252 281 310 339 ~*! 
12 37 62 87 112 137 166 195 224 253 282 311 340 +! 
wet 18 63 88 113 138 167 196 225 254 283 312 341 ¢ 
14 19 64 89 114 139 168 197 226 255 284 313 342 +! 
15 40 65 90 115 140 169 198 227 256 285 314 343 «8 
16 41 66 91 116 141 170 199 228 257 286 315 344 1 
17 42 67 92 117 142 171 200 229 258 287 316 345 4 
18 43 68 93 118 143 172 201 230 259 288 317 346 4 
19 44 69 94 119 144 173 202 231 260 289 318 347 4 
20 45 70 95 120 145 174 203 232 261 290 319 348 
21 46 71 96 121 146 175 204 233 262 291 320 349, 
22 47 72 97 122 147 176 205 234 263 292 321 350 i 
23 48 73 98 123 148 177 206 235 264 293 322 351 1 
24 4g 74 99 124 149 178 207 236 265 294 323 352 ' 
95 50 75 100 125 150 179 208 237 266 295 324 353 , 
' 
Name Title Company 
' 
Address ' 
' 
‘ 
1 
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Address list for national 
management organizations 


American Institute of Accountants 
270 Madison Ave., New York 16. 
American Institute of Management 
125 E. 38th St. New York 16. 
American Management Association 
1515 Broadway, Times Square, New 
York, N. Y. 
Controllers Institute of America 

2 Park Ave., New York 16. 

Industrial Management Society 

35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1. 
Institute of Management Sciences 
Mt. Royal & Guilford Aves., Balti 
more 

Insurance Accounting and Statistical 
Association 

President: James B. Clancy, c/o Royal 
Liverpool Insurance Group, 150 Wil- 
liam St., New York. 

National Association of Cost Account- 
ants 

505 Park Ave., New York 22. 
National Machine Accountants Asso- 
ciation 

President: Robert O. Cross 

c/o Southern California Edison Co., 
P. O. Box 351, Los Angeles 53. 
National Microfilm Association 

19 Lafayette Ave., Hingham, Mass. 
National Office Management Associa- 
tion 

132 W. Chelten Ave., Philadelphia 44. 
National Records Management Coun- 
cil, Ine. 

555 Fifth Ave., New York 17. 
Operations Research Institute, Ine. 
41 Fifth Ave., New York 3, or P. O. 
tox 487, Princeton, N. J. 

Railway Systems & Procedures Asso- 
elation 

c/o W. A. McClintic, C & O Railway, 
6136 General Motors Bidg., Detroit, 
Mich. 

Record Controls, Ine., 

209 §S. LaSalle, Chicago. 

Society for Advancement of Manage- 
ment, Ine. 

74 Fifth Ave., New York. 

Systems & Procedures Association of 
America 

P. O. Box 96, Madison Square Station, 
New York 10. 


Personnel— 
(From page 23) 


policy through the foreseeable future. 

In the meantime, the general trend 
for all worker benefits continues up- 
ward. According to the latest salary 
report from the National Office Man 


agement Association, salaries in 24 


JANUARY 1956 


selected clerical categories showed an 
average increase of 58 per cent trom 
January, 1947 to September of this 
past year. The only year during the 
period in which clerical salaries 
showed a sharp drop in the rate ot 
increase was in the mildly recessive 
year, 1954, but even then the general 
trend was upward, The hgures were 
based on NOMA surveys taken in 
more than 5,000 offices in 105 cities 
in the United States and Canada. 
These figures reflect the continuing 
shortage of qualified employees, just 
as does the rivalry between offices to 
outdo each other in offering benefits 


to employees. 


Solutions are available 


Sut the continuing shortage 1s not 
being offset in as many companies as 
it could be by unorthodox and imag 
inative measures, The use of part 
time workers is producing good re 
sults for companies which have tried 
it—but few have tried it. Here 1s a 
quick and definitive answer to the 
problem posed by early marriage of 
women office workers, who leave the 
job when they start to raise a family 
\ large pool of young mothers with 
good clerical skills is available for the 
metropolitan company that will em 
ploy them on a schedule that fits with 
in their children’s school hours. Some 
complications are met with in the 
form of records, ‘additional bookkeep 
ing burden, etc., but this group, by 
and large, Is apt to be steadier in its 
employment than single girls or mar 
ried women without children who are 
tree to move trom company to com 
pany. The part-time workers, because 
of the very fact that so few companies 
will take on the extra paperwork bur 
den involved in hiring them, are much 
more apt to stay with the job when 
they get it. 

The same shortsightedness is handi 
capping offices in hiring older employ 
ees, and here it is a double burden, 
hitting any given office both in terms 
of the total pool of labor available 
and the chances of getting the best of 
the young labor market and holding 
on to it. 

A man or woman over thirty or 
thirty-five in a clerical position 1s often 
reluctant to leave his present job, even 
though it is a dead end in the present 


good reason that 


company, for the very g 


his age may be a handicap in finding 


another job. If offices relaxed this 


policy—an anachronism in a tight 
labor market—it would immediately 
expand the market itself by calling 
back into service many married wom- 
en whose children are growing up 
and who are available, but who do 
not even bother looking for jobs now. 
It would simultaneously free older 
office workers holding down dead end 
present jobs, and make it worth while 
for them to try to find positions In 
another company where they would 
have greater opportunity. This in 
turn would “unfreeze” more rela- 
tively high-level jobs within their own 
company and the possibility of ad 
vancement—even in this age when se 
curity and long vacations often seem 
the only things prospective employees 
care about—is still a stimulus to the 
best type of young, beginning clerical 
worker 

The companies which have exploited 
these two possibilities the use of 
parttime workers, and the lowering 
of the barriers against older clerical 
workers, have reported excellent re 
sults from the system. Yet the custom 
is still the exception rather than the 
rule, even as office executives weep on 
each other's shoulders about “the per 
sonnel problem”. 

\ growing realization of some of 
these problems characterized 1955, 
even though efforts to find solutions 
were spotty and uncertain, The fact 
that solutions must be found and 
found rapidly in the fast moving com 
ple x of factors that is today's ofhce sug- 
gets that 1956 may show progress as 
great in the improvement ol personnel 
administration functions as the past 
year brought by clarifying the actual 
meaning and = significance of office 


automation, 


Personnel direction 
(From page 26) 


you believe that the role and influ 
ence of personnel has passed Ms Zen 
ith, is on the decline, and has no 
right to be considered a major man 
agerial function requiring the serv 
ices of a senior execturve The lead 
ing proponent of this thesis is prob- 
ably Peter Drucker (The Practice of 
Management, Harper, 1954). If I in 
terpret this well-known writer, lec- 
turer, consultant and teacher correct- 
ly, he is attacking the profession and 


career you and | have chosen to fol- 


low If he is right, and this is a 
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crucial point in the development of 
the personnel function, then we owe 
a debt of gratitude to our critic. If 
he is right, then we had better re 
cxamine our objectives; proceed in 
some direction other than the present 
one; divide what is left of the per- 
sonnel function among the depart 
ments recommended by our critic; and 
leave the rest to the consultants who 
will no doubt willingly continue to 
serve as needed on a fee basis, Again, 
should this thesis be valid, and should 
we see the logic of leaving the per 
sonnel field, most of us would be 
placed in a rather unfavorable posi- 
tion, since the profession to which 
we have dedicated ourselves (unlike 
that of the management consultant) 
does not readily lend itself to trans 
lating our skills toward some equally 
lucrative management function. 

Mr. Drucker would have you know 
there is considerable activity yoing 
on in the personnel field. There is 
much research and the topic always 
secures a place on the agenda at man 
agement conventions. Yet little, ex 
cept refinements, has been added to 
the area since it first won its place as 
an integral component of scientific 
management over thirty years ago. 
Personnel men are pictured as intul 
tively sensing that we are making a 
contribution, but that we just cannot 
pinpoint it; we are accused of always 
complaining about our low status in 
the scale of authority, and continually 
searching for imaginative gimmicks 
with which to impress management. 

Here | am prompted to compare 
my own experience with formal, pro 
fessional personnel groups. The evid- 
ence is corroborative. Too often, the 
men of professional stature rarely take 
an active role in the associations. The 
clubs are supported by a few idealistic 
souls and the membership consists 
largely of the middle echelon of per 
sonnel assistants, men and women 
who are performing the day-to-day 
operational duties in the personne! 
departments, but who rarely have any 
thing 


= 


0 say about personnel policy. 
They need the top level to guide 
them, but, unfortunately, their bosses 
rarely attend. On two occasions | 
was exposed to the problem of ar- 
ranging for classes to be given under 
club sponsorship for its practicing 
members. In the first instance, the 
club committee insisted that regard- 
less of teaching ability, it wanted an 
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older gentleman with proper titles. In 
the second instance I| tried unsuccess- 
fully to insert at least one set of week- 
ly conferences on what I consider to 
be a basic personnel need, namely, the 
techniques of justifying an enriched 
personne] program to one’s own man- 
agement. There was a good deal of 
squirming and rationalizing as to 
whether the successful confreres 
would divulge their rare skills. We 
skillfully skirted the issue by settling 
on gimmick courses in the areas of 
salary administration, merit rating and 
trends in labor law. 


Is our emphasis correct? 


Is it any wonder we are accused of 
being merely a catch-all for all the 
odds and ends for which top man 
agement cannot find a logical spot on 
the organization chart? Are most of 
us performing nothing more than 
such minor functions as filing per 
sonnel folders, housekeeping, limited 
social work, and fighting a rear guard 
action against the advent of unions? 
Who was the first personnel man in 
history to come up with the gimmick 
of changing the name of file clerk 
to records clerk? Is this typical of 
We have 


accumulated a number of necessary 


the scale of our thinking? 


but unpleasant chores such as pen 
sions, salary administration, safety, 
and suggestion systems. Often these 
carry no weight or influence: conse 
quently, no one else wants to admin 
ister them. Drucker observes that 
there is no kinship of skills here, and 
that all in all this hardly adds up 
to a major managerial function. He 
adds that since we have little or no 
control over supervisors and since we 
work under the misconception that 
the only reason people work is to gain 
satisfactions outside the job, we tend 


to stress the outside satisfactions 


" pensions, hobbies, community rela- 


tions, etc. The suggestion is that we 
tend to spend our time and energy in 
those areas over which we have a 
semblance of control. So, for example, 
although to hear and believe us at 
conventions the emphasis is placed on 
training managers to supervise peo 
ple properly, nonetheless, ninety per 
cent of our personnel budgets are 
slated for the more pedestrian activities 
of the personnel department. 

We read these criticisms and we 
bristle. We search for all sorts of 


rationalizations. Sure, the approach 


is on the sensational side, it is nega 
tivistic, perhaps even destructive. Re 
gardless of the tenor of the approach, 
it is imperative that our profession 
stop this daily piling of lumber and 
take time out to think in terms of 
objectives, goals, justifying our exist 
ence, and establishing controls which 
will ascribe credit and blame where 
they rightly belong. 

The corporation with the largest 
numbers assigned to their personnel 
departments are not necessarily the 
best managed or the most enlightened. 
Ideally, if each division and depart- 
ment in a company did its job well, the 
personnel department should shrink 
to a very small staff function. But 
the most skilled personnel officer can 
not work as a model of scientific ef- 
ficiency if he is an oasis surrounded 
by barren, arid areas of mismanage 
ment. Either he will be bent to the 
will of the inept, in which case he 
begins to assume operational respon 
sibilities in order to fall the void, and 
thus begins to grow to unnecessary 
size, or, he buries his head in day- 
to-day detail, reluctant to look out the 
window for a minute and think, for 
fear he will begin to admit his com 
promising of principles. 


A prime requisite-courage 


I have seen all kinds of check-lists 
enumerating the virtues of a good per 
sonnel administrator. Not one men 
tions courage. Rather than fight for a 
personnel function which will spell out 
our responsibility and authority clear- 
ly, we gripe about existing conditions. 
We tend to assume that all manage 
ments are old-fashioned and dollar- 
conscious and tell ourselves that we 
cannot change human nature. — In- 
stead of huddling together and worry- 
ing as to “Why don’t they like us, we 
are so decent and honest’, we had 
better reconcile ourselves to the fact 
that managements were not born with 
a blind faith in all personnel men and 
in all programs. However, they can 
be sold. Personnel men are salesmen 
and our products are ideas. Our 
customers are on three levels; em 
ployees, department heads, and man 
agement. Each comes with a different 
viewpoint and must be approached 
differently. Perhaps the most sales 
resistance is generally put up by man 
agement. After all, the boss is usually 
using his own money, or at least is 
most directly accountable for what he 
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buys and how much he spends. Be- 
fore we try to sell, we should know 
not only the product but the buyer as 
well. We may be willing to buy on 
blind faith, but the boss is -more 
amenable to “fact”. 


This business is not for the overly 
sensitive. We are selling intangible 
ideas—the most difficult of products. 
If we are gomg to pout over a re 
jection and take it without pursuing 
the matter further, not only will we 
find it more difficult to sell the next 
idea, but more to the point, by sub 
mitting too readily, we are not play 
ing the role for which management is 
paying us. I maintain there is not 
sufficient backbone and fight in our 
personnel salesmen. I am not suggest 
ing that we start talking back to 
management, but I do urge that it 
is time to speak wp to the boss. Yes, 
this is more easily said than done. 
How about the payments due on the 
car, and the mortgage, and the scarc 
ity of jobs, you say. I know of no 
answer except that some of this is 
basic to the job. We are of little 
value to the company unless we are 
reasonably successful in selling our 
program. We cannot expect to suc 
ceed with every effort; but, by the 
same token, we should demonstrate 
some semblance of a major league 
batting average. Suppose the cus 
tomer just won't buy no matter how 
often you speak up? Then start look- 
ing for another job. Either you are 
a poor salesman, or the customer 
hasn't suffered enough to recognize 
that he has a real need for your 
product. You and I do not have to 
convince ourselves of the purity ol 
our motives, nor ol the decenc y and 
urgency of our programs. There is 
nothing unethical, however, about us 
ing some good sales techniques and 
some bright ribbon and paper for 


packaging. 


Observe that it would be relatively 
easy to write a job description or to 
list the functions of any top execu 
tive or staff job, but this is not true 
for the personnel function. I submit 
that no two personnel directors’ jobs 
are alike. Your job in personnel is 
what you make it. You can be a re 
cord keeper, a hatchet man for a boss 
who is too kind hearted to do his 
own firing, a gimmick man, or you 
can make the personnel function the 
most creative, exciting, and satisfying 
experience of your life. If it is a new 
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assignment, there isn’t a company pres 
ident in existence who doesn’t think 
he is an expert in your job. This 
is more reason for the both of you 
to determine the areas of your indiv 
idual responsibility. Agree on the rules 
and procedures before you start and 
once you get going insist on your 
right to do your job, Either main 
tain your dignity and integrity or 
resign yourself to a career of com 
promise, frustration, and innocuous 
grumbling. 

Apparently many of us sense the 
need for taking the initiative. | have 
made it a practice to study casually 


the desk tops of my personne! friends. 
Again and again | have observed lit 
tle sermons of encouragement. The 
little card I see mest often reads 
something like this: “God grant us 
the serenity to accept the things we 
cannot change; the courage to change 
the things we can, and the wisdom 
to know the difference.” Allow me to 
suggest an additional thought which 
comes from an advertisement used 
recently by a leading national news 
magazine: “It is not how much we 
get onto our pages but how many ideas 
go from the pages to the minds of 


our readers.” 


— Call manpower, inc. For — 
Temporary Office Help! 


(during peak periods, work overloads, special projects) 


CALCULATING 
MACHINE OPERATORS 


ANY KIND OF OFFICE 
MACHINE OPERATORS 


MAILING HELP 


FILING CLERKS 


Office managers from coast to coast use Manpower, Inc. whenever they need tem- 
porary help. As the "jack-of-all-trades” of the business world we are prepared to 
furnish you on quick notice as many of our experienced employees os you need... 


for as long as you need them. 


Each of our employees is especially skilled in his or her job... each is bonded, 
insured and carried on OUR payroll. We keep ALL the records and pay all taxes 
and insurance, saving you the bother and expense of advertising, interviewing, pay- 
roll, taxes, Unemployment Compensation, Social Security, etc. All you pay are low 


hourly rates. 


CALL THE MANPOWER, INC. OFFICE IN YOUR CITY FOR QUICK SERVICE. If we are not 
listed in your directory, Write Mr. Young, World Headquarters, 


s 
manpower, inc. 


me | , 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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THIS YEAR WE'LL SEE YOU AT 
THE COLISEUM 


1956 marks a New Era in the history of the National Busi- 
ness Show. f 


For the first time we'll be in the new New York Coliseum— 
world’s newest and largest exhibition hall. 


For the first time we will be able to house the ever-growing . 
National Business Show comfortably under one roof. 


1956 is going to be the biggest and best show ever—and the 
one truly National Business Show. 


” NATIONAL BUSINESS SHOW — 


New York Coliseum - October 15th thru 19th, 1956 


RUDOLPH LANG, Managing Director 
33 West 42nd Street * New York 36, New York * PEnnsylvania 6-6760 


Sa des ae ‘ “Bu —. eS. ine: 


For More Information Use P-aders' Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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Forms control— 


(From page 33) 


stantly be isolated for the type of re 
ports studied described above. Need 
less to say these forms under the func 
tion “to report” will relate to a wide 
variety of subjects of operation, 

The functional index also provides 
a means of coding forms in relation 
to subjects, operations, and functions in 
such a way that they make possible 
direct comparison in clerical operations 
for the measurement of efhiciency and 
ofhce costs. 

The building of the functional index 
is a long and time-consuming opera 
tion, not to be undertaken lightly by 
untrained personnel. It requires a dic 
tionary of standard terminology (in 
few places 1s there such confusion ol 
terminology as in forms) in. order 
that the classification can outlast per 


sonnel] 


changes and withstand the 


ravages of new ideas and concepts 
every time someone new comes on the 
forms control job. 


The successtul creation of forms 
control files brings into being infor 
mation vital to any office cost con- 
trol program as well as to the physical 
and functional control of the forms 


themselves. 
Some of the important information 


gained from the building of a fun 
tional index is: 


a. A 


many forms and how many pieces of 


positive knowledge of how 


paper there are in the company, to 
gether with who uses them and how 
many are used annually, 

b. Instant knowledge of how many 
different forms there are in different 
locations doing the 


same thing or 


serving the same purpose. 


c. A tabulation of all pieces of paper 
for d workload 


study on printing 


equipment and ofhce duplicating ma 
chines control, 
d. A tabulation of forms and pieces 


by division, department, or 


ol 


paper 
other work unit, revealing the areas 
of heavy paperwork loads. 


e. The 


pieces ol paper in relation to the pos 


tabulation of forms and 
sible application of electronic tabula 
tors and automation in the office. 
Any attempt whatever to control 
ofhce costs or office operations will of 
necessity run into the problem of con- 


trol over the forms themselves. It makes 
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no difference whether the approach is 


through a preplanning study for 


electronics, or a procedural simplih 


cation program, a records retention 
program or a work measurement or 
work simplification program. It is 
inevitable that the forms themselves 
become the raw material of the study 
or program. 

Since this is true it is to the obvious 
advantage of any such study to have 
a control over the company’s forms 
already set up, in order that the per 
sonnel making the further study can 
immediately lay their hands on all of 
the paper concerned with the area 
under study. 

Forms control will, of course, come 
about whether it is done before, dur 
ing or after the other studies since no 
such study can be made without work 
ing with the pieces of paper It the 
forms control program is not estab 
lished extended 


prior to the more 


rogram it will of necessity come 
prog 


about as a by-product of the other 
work. 

The unfortunate part of this latter 
situation is that no one ever knows 
when it 1s complete or to what extent 
it has covered all of the company’s 
forms, and as a matter of fact it 
will probably never cover all of the 
company's forms since many small us 
age forms do not become uncovered in 
the average procedural study of the 
company's clerical operations. 

The only really sensible approach 
to an ofhce cost control program is to 
undertake the various parts simultane 
ously, that is to say forms control, pro 
cedures control, clerical cost measure 
ment and records control, with work 
simplification occurring as a natural 
by-product of the study of all these 
factors 

Any company undertaking such a 
coordinated program will attain the 
maximum results in its effort to con 
trol paper work and clerical costs in 


the company. 


Systems design 


(From page 38) 


uring production rate per hour for 
iny given operation when machines 
are primarily responsible for that pro 
research 


duction. In the machine 


phase, the carefully 


checked 


knows exactly what each of the ma 


planner has 


machine capabilities; he 


chines he has selected in his final sys 
tem design is capable of producing per 
hour. 

But personnel, as always, are a 


variable factor. Here is where the 
planner’s knowledge, judgment—and 
a high degree of caution as well-—are 
required in predicting costs under the 
new system. 

If the projected operation under 
the new system is very similar to some 
standard operation under the old; if 
particular forms used in a given op- 
eration still require typed entry ot in 
formation, but the forms themselves 
are shorter than those used in the 
corresponding operation under the old 
system, for instance, there is no great 


difheulty. The planner consults his 
volume and time figures for the par 
ticular work group which carried the 
operation under the old system, and 
will carry it under the new, and com 
pares the amount of typed information 
required tor completion of the form 
under the old system, with the lesser 
amount required under the new. By 
simple mathematics, he estimates with 
fair accuracy how much increased pro 
duction of units—forms in this case 

he may expect from this group under 


the new system, 


New operations: greater problems 


When it is a matter of establishing 
rate per hour for workers involved in 
a totally new and unfamiliar opera 
tion, however, the problem is obvious 
ly more complicated, Here, the plan 
ner has recourse to two different solu- 
tions. He may run tests of the 
new operation or work sequence with 
the people who will be performing u 
to find hourly production figures for 
the group. Alternatively he may re 
sort to standard averapes available for 
the particular operation, Such stand 
ards are derived from national norms 
that have been established 

After these computations have been 
completed for each operation sched 
uled under the new system, the plan 
ner has available the probable worker 
and machine output per hour for each 
operation under the new system. This 
rate per hour (based on machine rate 
and worker rate) 1s divided into the 
figure tor the cor 


annual volume 


responding operation dur the base 


ny 
year selected. In this way, the planner 
establishes the number of man hours 
and the number of machine hours 
needed to perform the new operation 


in an average year. 
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With the completion of such figures 
under 
the new system, the planner can at 


for each operation scheduled 
last begin to see with a fair degree of 
precision exactly what his new system 
is likely to cost. For each department 
in the office, he begins to work out 
new system costs on the basis of the 
operation carried in that department, 
and the average departmental wage 
(based on number of employees in 
total depart- 
mental payroll for the base year.) 


that department and 


Adding together the man hours he 
has worked out as necessary to carry 
the department's operations under the 
new system, he lists these under “Di- 
He adds 


4 percentage figure for indirect op- 


rect Hours” on a cost sheet. 


erations, which will vary with each 
department according to the amount 
of variable and work 
covered on the flow 


which that 


non-repetitive 
(which is not 
charts) department is 
likely to encounter in its daily opera 
tions. 


This figure for “indirect op 


erations” is deliberately made gener- 
ous to keep the entire cost picture on 
the safe side, For departments with a 
high degree of non-repetitive work, it 
may run as high as 200 per cent of the 


figure allotted to “Direct Hours.” 
Incidentals must be included 


Next, the planner adds a percentage 
figure for “Learner's Hours,” to cover 
the production lag that occurs when 
ever new workers are being trained. 
Here again, the planner’s good judg 
ment Obviously, 
however, departments with fairly in- 
volved and 


is his best guide. 


complicated procedures 
are given a much more generous al- 


lotment for than 


are those with relatively simple work 
patterns, 


“Learner's Hours” 


A further percentage figure is add 
ed to cover paid absences and vaca- 
tion periods, This figure of course is 
easily computed on the basis of past 
company averages, 

The last figure added covers super- 
visory hours, according to the ratio of 
supervisors to basic clerical employees 
implied under the new system require- 
ments, 


The total of all these figures for 
each department represents the ap 
proximate number of hours required 
within that department to process un 
der the new system a volume of work 
equal to that done during the base 


year. This figure, multiplied by the 
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average departmental wage, gives the 


total estimated payroll cost for the de- 
partment under the new system. 
When these payroll figures have 
been added for all departments, a sub 
added to the 


stantial percentage 1s 


total cost as a safety factor, and a 
further figure for “Fringe Benefits”. 
The latter figure will vary with the 
company’s policy on these perimeter 
payments. The final total represents 
the planner’s best possible estimate of 
the total labor costs under his pro 
posed new system. 

This total figure shows one possible 
area of savings—the payroll factor. 
It is by no means a complete picture, 
however. Some new machinery will 
probably be called for under the new 
system, and the cost of such machinery 
must be accommodated in the total 
cost picture, Conversion to the new 


system will take time and money. 
New supplies must be laid in, new 
forms ordered. Some old machinery 
may have to be written off. All these 
factors must also be taken into ac 
count, 

Fortunately, all these latter factors 
can be predicted with a high degree 
of precision, But they must not be 
neglected. For a system may show a 
rosy picture on payroll savings, but 
demand so heavy an investment in 
new equipment to achieve that sav- 
ings that the cost of the equipment 
cannot be recovered out of savings for 
a number of years. 

If the savings, after the system is 
in full operation, promise to compen 
sate for all the initial capital invest 
ment in a period of two to four years, 
generally the system will be a good 
buy, provided it meets all of manage- 


ment’s requirements adequately, 


If four to eight years will be re- 
quired before payroll savings equal 
initial costs, then the cost picture is 
moving into the marginal area; man 
agement should weigh the whole pro 
ject very caretully before going ahead 
and authorizing system conversion, 

If more than eight years will be re 
quired before savings overcome capital 
investment, the system is a bad pro- 
ject when considered strictly from a 
financial viewpoint. Other long range 
considerations may make it worth 
buying; economy of operations does 
not, 


This is system costing carried out 
scrupulously. Management should al 


ways make sure that each of these fac- 


tors has been considered, when any pro- 
posed system cost figures are presented. 
That is their responsibility to themselves 
and their company, just as it is the 
planner’s responsibility to make each 
of the figures presented to manage- 
ment as accurate and as cautious as 
possible. 

The figures will never be exact. 
But the area of savings they show 
should be fairly close to the actual 
savings achieved if the system is put 
into effect. This method of costing 
will show management approximately 
what savings it might expect if it 
adopts the planner’s proposed system, 
and how soon those savings might 
reasonably be expected to overcome the 
capital costs of instituting the system. 
It presents a complete picture to man- 
agement, and an honest picture. Man- 


agement is thus faced with a business 


proposition, not a pig in a poke. 


$ 


This business proposition is embod- 
ied by a good planner in a final man- 
agement report, which becomes the 
complete outline by which manage- 
ment decides whether or not the pro- 
posed system is something it should 
buy or something it should table. 

A good management report should 
be a complete picture of everything 
that has been done in the entire pro- 
cess of system planning, and of all 
that may be expected (both good and 
bad) from the proposed new system. 

It should include the major savings 
that might be achieved under the 
system as well as the major costs that 
will be necessary to put the system into 
operation. 

Any organizational changes that 
might be necessary in departmental re- 
sponsibilities should be outlined. 

\ recapitulation of the objectives set 
up by management at the very begin- 
ning of systems planning should be 
included, with a demonstration of 
just how closely the proposed system 
meets each of the objectives. 

All cost comparisons prepared by 
the planner for the expenses ol the 
new system as against the old should 
be included, with all the figures on 
which the planner has based his es- 


timated new system costs. 
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Finally, there should be attached a 


general conversion and _ installation 
schedule for the new system if it is 
adopted by management so that the 
changeover can be accomplished as 
smoothly, as economically, and with as 
little interruption in the company’s 


normal flow of work as possible. 

The management report should be 
accompanied by a report which in 
finished flow 
charts and descriptive text showing all 


cludes the planner’s 
the operations under his proposed new 
system, as well as an exhibit report 
which shows samples of the forms the 
new system will require, and pictures 
and specifications for all the new ma 
chines called for under the new sys- 
tem. 


This is the management package—a 
complete unit which should answer all 
conceivable management questions, 
As such it presents management with 
a clear picture, and a relatively simple 
proposition. Management now is de- 
ciding on as tangible a purchase as 
a plan can ever be. It has a fairly 
accurate idea of what it is buying, 
if it insures that each of the fore 
going = steps has been taken by the 
planner. It can judge whether it 
wants to buy the system on a fairly 
clear anticipation of exactly what the 
system will achieve, and how much 


it will cost in the long run to achieve it. 


As such, the management decision 
about changeover lo a new system iS 
brought down from the realm of in 
tuition and inspired guessing to a 
common sense proposition—a common 
sense proposition which any good bus- 
inessman can judge on its merits, 
just as he can judge the acquisition 


ola piece ol property tor his company 


System planning is a job for ex 
perts, but there is no reason why the 
results of the expert's planning can 
not be put in a form clearly under 
standable to any intelligent executive, 
There should be no “By guess and by 
God” in system design; the fact that 
there is so much of it merely under- 
lines the fact that like any other re 
latively new field, system plannings 
has its charatan fringe. 

No sensible businessman would con 
struct a plant without exact cost hg 
ures and exact reasons for believing 
that the plant would be an asset to 
his company. There is no reason 


why he should buy system or ma 


chine innovations without equally 


pre 


cise assurances that they make sense 


JANUARY 1956 


Tools of the Office 


(Continued from page \62) 


Corp., 221 N. LaSalle St., Chicago 1. 
(AC-W) 

Friedrich Refrigerators, Inc., \117 
E. Commerce St., San Antonio 3. (AC 
W) 

Frigid, Inc., 128-168 32nd St., Brook 
lyn 32, N.Y. (AC-W, F) 

Frigidaire. See: General Motors 
Corp. 

General Electric Co., Air Condition 
ing Div., Bloomfield, N. ]. (AC ceil 
ing mounted, AC-W) 

General Motors Corp., Frigidaire 
Div., 300 Taylor St., Dayton |, Ohio. 
(AC-W) 

Gibson Refrigerator Co., 515 Wil 
liams St., Greenville, Mich. (AC-C, 
AC-W) 

The A. C. Gilbert Co., Erector 
Square, New Haven 6, Conn. (F) 

Goodwill Mfg. Co., 1215 S. Laramie, 
Cicero, lil. (F) 

Griffon Productions, 4 Hathaway 
Rd., Bronxville, N. Y. (F) 

Eduin F,. Guth Co., 2615 Washing 
ton Blvd., St. Louis 3. (F) 

Hotpoint Co., 5000 W, Taylor St., 
Chicago, Ill. (AC-W) 

Hunter Fan & Ventilating Co. Inc., 
400 S. Front St., Memphis 2, 
(AC-W, F) 

Ilg Electric Ventilating Co., 2850 N. 
Pulaski, Chicago 14. (F) 

International Harvester Co., \80 N, 
lve., Chicago. (AC-W) 

Kelvinator Div., American Motors 
Corp., 14250 Plymouth Rd., Detroit. 
(AC-W) 

King Refrigeration Co., La Cres 
cent, Minn. (NI) 

Kisco Co., Inc., 240040 DeKalb, St. 
Louis. (F) 

The Lau Blower Co., Dayton 
Ohio. (F) 

Lelohn Mfg. Co., 111 22nd St., 
Huntington, W. Va. (F) 


Tenn. 


Michigan 


Manning-Bowman Div., McGraw 
Electric Co., Elgin, Ill. (F) 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2525 N. Clybourn 
fve., Chicago 14, (AC-W) 

Perfection Industries, Div. of Hupp 
Corp., 7009 Platt Ave., Cleveland 4, 
Ohio. (AC-CA, AC-CW) 

Philco Corp., Tioga & C Sts., Phila 
delphia 34. (AC-CA, AC-CW, AC-W) 

Precision Equipment Co., 3\00 Car 
roll lve., Chicago. (F) 

Ouiet Heet Mfg. Co., Ouiet Kool 
Div.,, 135 New Jersey R. R Ive., 
Vewark, N. 1. (AC-W) 


- 
and save these dates 


FEBRUARY 12,13, 14,15 


for the 
14th Annual 


CHICAGO SEMINAR 
AND 


BUSINESS SHOW 


at the 
CONRAD HILTON HOTEL 
featuring 


ADMINISTRATIVE 
MANAGEMENT 


See... 


the largest exhibition of tomorrow's 
ofhice machines and equipment 


Open daily 1:40 p.m.—10:00 p.m., 
starting Sunday, February 12 


Hear... 


foremost speakers discuss what's 
ahead in office automation— 
methods—personnel relations — 
cost omanel and management, 


Write now for tickets 
and complete program! 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
OF CHICAGO 


105 W. Madison St. Chicago 2, Winols 
SEMINAR CO-SPONSORED WITH 


NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
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Now... Carbon 
“Weather Cond 


* Exclusive "*Weather- 
Conditioned" formula 
makes Carter's Special 
Occasion carbon paper 


handle easily under all 


sorts of weather 
conditions...prevents 


Slippage and stenciling. 


a, 


Good carbon paper is expected to 
be clean, handle easily, make 
good copies and wear well, and 
Carter's new Special Occasion 
rates at the top when these 
features are iaalieall 


But Special Occasion is more 
than a good carbon . . . it is the 
result of an entirely new ap- 
proach outperforms and 
outwears ordinary carbons be- 
cause of an exclusive Carter 
development, the “Weather Con- 
ditioned” formula. 


llowever... “the proof of the 
I 


’ Carter's Special Oceasion 
Carbon Paper 


} 
i 


7 


pudding is in the eating”. Your 
own test will do more to show 
you why “Weather Conditioned” 
Special Oceasion Carbon is the 
carbon for your office than any- 
thing we might say. 


Make your own rigid test. 
Write us for samples, telling 
us whether your office has electric 
or regular typewriters, and how 
many copies your secretary 
usually makes. Then you'll know 
why Weather Conditioned” 
Special Occasion is the most 
modern, yet the most economical 
carbon your office can use. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 


THE CARTER'S INK COMPANY. 
MASSACHUSETTS 


CAMBRIDGE ABs 
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Radex Corp., 2076 Elston Ave., 
Chicago \4. (F) 

Radio Corp. of America, Front & 
Cooper Sts., Camden, N. ]. (AC-CA, 
AC-W) 

Reed-Unit Fans, Inc., 1001 St. 
Charles Ave., New Orleans. (F) 

Remington Corp., Auburn, N. Y. 
(AC-CA, AC-W) 

Phil Rich Fan Mfg. Co. Inc., 2900 
Caroline, Houston 4, Texas. (F) 

Robbins & Myers, Inc., 387 S. Front 
Ave., Memphis, Tenn. (F) 

Seabreeze-America Ltd., 701 Seneca 
St., Buffalo. (F) 

Servel, Inc., 119 N. Morton Ave., 
Evansville 20, Ind. (AC-W) 

Signal Electric Mfg. Co., 1823 
Thirteenth St., Menominee, Mich. (F) 

Spitzka Mfg. Co., 235 Colfax St., N. 
Sacramento, Calif. (F—including mod- 
els with cooling features, H) 

Stratfield Co., 434 Grand St., 
Bridgeport, Conn. (F) 

Sub-Zero Freezer Co., Inc., P.O. 
Box 2017, Madison, Wis. (AC-W) 

Superior Electric Products Corp., 
1507-17 Independence St., Cape Girar- 
deau, Mo. (F) 

The O. A. Sutton Corp., 1812 W. 
Second St., Wichita 1, Kans. (AC-W, 
F) 

Tele King Corp., 001 W. 26th St., 
New York |. (NI) 

The Trane Co., La Crosse, Wis. 
(AC-CW, D, F) 

Typhoon Air Conditioning Co., Inc., 
505 Carroll St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 
(AC-CA, AC-CW, AC-W) 


Tywel Mfg. Co., 5702 First Ave., 
Brooklyn 19, N. Y. (NI) 

United States Air Conditioning 
Corp., 3300 Como Ave., S.E., Min- 
neapolis 14. (AC-CW, F) 

Universal Major Electric Appliances, 
Inc., E. Kibby St., & D. T. & I. R. 
R., Lima, Ohio. (N1) 

Victor Electric Products, Inc., 2950 
Robertson Rd., Cincinnati 9. (F) 

Victor Products Corp., 91 Pope 
Ave., Hagerstown, Md. (N1) 

Viking Air Conditioning Corp., 5001 
Walworth Ave., Cleveland 2. (F) 

Walton Laboratories, Inc., 1188 
Grove St., Irvington, N. |. (H) 
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Welbilt Stove Co., Inc., Maspeth 78, | 


N. Y. (AC-W) 
W. W. Welch Co., Enquirer Bldg., 


Cincinnati 2, (F) 


Westinghouse Electric Corp., 3 Gate- 


way Center, Pittsburgh. (AC-CW, | 


AC-W, F) 


Wilster, Inc., 3700 Detroit Ave., 
Cleveland 2. (F) 

Worthington Corp., Holyoke, Mass. 
(AC-CW, AC-CH, AC-W, F) 

York Corp., York, Pa. (AC-CA, AC- 
CW, AC-W) 


Floor Coverings 


This list includes manufacturers of 
carpeting, linoleum, tiles of various 
types, and similar materials, 

lee Lite Step Co., 1708 State St., 
Chicago 16. 

Ace Rubber Products, Inc., Akron, 
Ohio. 


fldon Rug Mills, Lenni Mills, Pa. | 


Imerican Abrasive Metals Co., 424 
Coit, Irvington, N. ]. 


American Biltrite Rubber Co., Tren- | 


ton 2, N. /. 

American Brakeblok Div., Ameri- 
can Brake Shoe Co., 4000 Merritt Ave., 
Detroit. 

American Tile & Rubber Co., Per- 
rine Ave., Trenton, N. ]. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Liberty & 
Mary Sts., Lancaster, Pa. 

irtloom Carpet Co., Inc., Allegheny 
Ave. & Howard St., Philadelphia 33. 

Bigelow Sanford Carpet Co., 140 
Madison Ave., New York. 

Bird & Son, Inc., 47 Wilson St., East 
Walpole, Mass. 

Bonafide Mills, 295 Fifth Ave., New 
York. 

Ek. L. Bruce Co., 1700 Thomas St., 
Memphis, Tenn. 

The Philip Carey Mfg. Co., Wayne 


Ave., at Cooper, Cincinnati. 


Carthage Mills, Inc., 124 W. 66th | 


St., Cincinnati. 


| 
| 


Congoleum-Nairn Co., 195 Belgrove 


Drive, Kearny, N. ]. 

Conneaut Rubber & Plastic Co., Con- 
neaut, Ohto. 

Danbury Rubber Co., Flooring Div., 
Danbury, Conn. 

Deltox Rug Co., Oshkosh, Wis. 

Delaware Floor Products Dw., 


JANUARY 1956 


New...a Typewr , 


that gives “Execu 


plus long mileag 


* with a special bonus 
---Carter's Silvertip 
Clean End, to keep 
fingers clean... 
Secretaries happy 
when ribbons 
are changed. 


Carter’s “Super Nylon”, with 
the Silver Tip, gives typed 
letters that “steel engraved 
Executive Tone.” 


Carter’s “Super Nylon” 
gives you more “mileage” 
per penny than ordinary rib- 
bons. 


Carter's “Super Nylon” 
comes in three inkings, and 
in special tough fabrics for 
hard-pounding electric type- 
writers... 


These are just three good 
reasons why Carter's Super 
Nylon ribbons are actually 
less expensive than ordinary 
“economy brand” ribbons, 


For real proof of Super 
Nylon superiority, buy a 
dozen from your local dealer. 
We have a hunch that after 
you have given that trial 
dozen your own rigid test, 
you'll Standardize on 
Carter's Super Nylons. 


On Sale at Leading Stationers and Office Outfitters 


THE CARTER’S INK COMPANY 


CAMBRIDGE 42, 


MASSACHUSETTS 
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Christiana Ave., Wilmington, Del. 


Densten Felt & Hair Co., Ninth & 
Ontario Sts., Philadelphia. 
Duraflex Corp., 4\\-13 E. 25th St, 


Baltimore 18. 

Eagle Ottawa Leather Co., 
Haven, Mich. 

Firth Carpet Co., 
New York. 

The Flintkote Co., 


Grand 
295 Fifth Ave., 


The Tile-Tex 


Div., 1232 McKinley Ave., Chicago 
Heights, Ill, 
Fremont Rubber Co., 2400 West 


State, Fremont, Ohio, 
Goodall Fabrics, 525 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, 
The B. F. Goodrich Co., WO S. 
Main St., Akron, Ohio, 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
ber Tile Div., \144 EF. Market, 
Ohio. 
Hachmeister, Inc., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Hanley Co., Bradford, Pa. 
Hardwick & Magee Co., Inc., Seventh 
St., & Lehigh Ave., Philadelphia. 
Hood Rubber Co., Nichols Ave., 
Watertown 72, Mass. 
Johns-Manville Corp 
New York 16. 
Kentile, Inc., %8 


Rub- 


Akron, 


23rd & Forbes, 


. 22 E. 40th St., 


Second 


Ave., 


SOLD ONLY 
THROUGH 
RECOGNIZED 
WHOLESALERS 


Market St., 


Tools of the Office 


Brooklyn 15, N. Y. 

Charles Lachman Co., Inc., 953 
Grant, Phoenixville, Pa. 

Laclede-Christy Co., 2002 Hampton 
Ave., St. Louis. 

James Lees & Sons Co., 
Pa. 

Magee Carpet Co., 
New York. 

Mastic Tile Corp. of America, New 
burgh, N. Y. 

Mohawk Carpet 
Amsterdam, N. Y. 


Bridgeport, 


295 Fifth Ave., 


Mills, Lyon St., 


Mundet Cork Corporation, Insula- 
tion Div., 7203 Tonnelle Ave., North 
Bergen, N. ]. 

National Tile & Mfg. Co., Ander- 
son, Ind. 

Nye-Wait Co., Inc., Auburn, N. Y. 

Oxychloride Cement Association, 


Inc., 1029 Connecticut Ave., 
ton, D.C, 

Pabco Products, Inc 
nan, San Francisco. 


W ashing- 


., Fourth & Bran- 


ipecaenyong Carpet Co., Allegheny 
Ave. & C. ogy 
The R. = A. Rubber Co., 1833 E. 


F os 5, Ohio. 


Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., 61 Wil- 
lett St., iy 8 

Robbins Floor Products, Inc., Tus 
cumbia, Ala. 


Passau 


Roxbury Carpet Co., Saxonville, 
Ma SS. 
Rubber Products, Inc., Tampa & 


Washington Sts., Tampa 2, Fla. 
Sandura Co. Inc., 
St., Philadelphia. 
Shelton Looms, 


Sansom & \7th 


Shelton, Conn. 

Sloane-Delaware Floor Products, 295 
Fifth Ave., New York 16. 

Alexander Smith, Inc., 
Ave., New York 16. 

Surprenant Mfg. Co., 
ton, Boston. 

Thomas Moulding Floor Mfg. Co., 
228 N. LaSalle St., Chicago. 

Uvalde Rock & Asphalt Co., P. O 
Box 531, San Antonio 6, Tex. 

M. |. Wahittall 
ler, Mass. 

Wright Mfg. Co., P. 
Houston, Tex. 


295 Fifth 


199 Washing- 


Associates, Worces- 


O. Box 6567, 


Overhead Lighting Fixtures 
Benjamin Electric Mfg. Co., Des 
Plaines, Il. 
Corning 


' Pe 


Glass Works, 


Corning, 


PLYMOUTH 


RUBBER BANDS 


A L L °o T H E R Ss 
[- 

PLYMOUTH RUBBER COMPANY, INC. > 

FOUNDED 1896 ~— The Largest Rubberizers of Cloth in the World CANTON, MASS. 
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Curtis Lighting, Inc., 6135 W. 65th 
St., Chicago. 

Day-Brite Lighting Co., Inc., 16 N. 
Ninth St., St. Louis. 

Electron Corp., 5100 S. 
Littleton, Colo. 

General Electric 


5, N. Y. 


Santa Fe, 


Co., Schenectady 


Gruber Brothers, 125 S. First St., 
Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

Edwin F. Guth Co., 2615 Washing- 
ton Blud., St. Louis 3. 

Holdenline Co., 2301 Scranton Rd., 
Cleveland 13, Ohio. 

Holophane Co., Inc., 342 Madison 
Ave., New York 17. 

Kolite Corp., \007 State St., Sche- 
nectady, N. Y. 

Lam Workshop, Inc., 316 Washing- 
ton St., Brookline 46, Mass. 

Leader Electric Co., 3500 
Kedzie Ave., Chicago 18. 

Lighting Products, Inc., 2259 W. 
Park Ave., Highland Park, lil. 


North 


Lightolier, Inc., 346 
Ave., Jersey City 5, N. ]. 

Luminous Ceilings, Inc., 
North Ave., Chicago 47. 

Lustra Corp. of America, 36 Wash- 
ington St., Brooklyn 1, N. Y. 

The Miller Co., 99 Center St., Mert 
den, Conn. 

Mitchell Mfg. Co., 2 N. Cly- 
tve., Chicago 14. 

Pittsburgh Reflector Co., 410 Oliver 
Bidg., Pittsburgh 22. 

Silvray Lighting, Inc., 1270 Sixth 
Ave., New York. 

Sunbeam Lighting Co., 777 E. \Ath 
PL, Los Angeles 21. 

Swing-O-Lite Corp., 13 Moonachie 
Rd., Hackensack, N. |. 

Sylvania Electric Products, Inc., 
1740 Broadway, New York 19. 
Aids, Inc, RKO 
Radio City, New York 20. 

The Wakefield Co., 731 5S. 
St., Vermilion, Ohio. 

Westinghouse 


Claremont 


2500 W. 


bourn 


Vision 


Bldg., 
Wate) 


Electric 
Gateway Center, Pittsburgh. 


Corp., 3 


Movable Office Partitions 


Acme Central Metal Products Co., 
Inc., 3246 Ettie St., Oakland 8, Calif. 


fcme Steel Office Partition & Shelv- 
ing Co., Inc., 130 Steuben St., Brook 
lyn 5, N. Y. 

Add-A-Unit Partition Co., 946 W. 
North Ave., Chicago 22. 

Aetna Steel Products Corp., Arnot 
Jamestown Div., Jamestown, N. Y. 

All Metal Partition Co., Inc., \9A 
204 DuPont St., Brooklyn 22, N.Y. 
Corp., 171-06 


American Bamboo 


Jamaica Ave., Jamaica, N. Y. (Folding 
doors.) 

American Sanitary Partition Corp., 
Flex-Wall Div., 37-03 2\st St., Long 
Island City, N. Y. 


— 


Arnot Jamestown Div. Sues 
Steel Products Corp. 


letna 


Art Metal Construction Co., Jones 
& Gifford Aves., Jamestown, N. Y. 

irt Steel Sales Corp., 170 W. 233rd 
St., New York. 


(To page 201) 
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office 


management 


Semi-annual Index 


July-December, 1955 


Association News 


Computers greatest potential lies in aid to 
planning, AMA told July page 
Registration records broken at NOMA’s 


loronto conference July page 
Obsolescence no danger in electronics, NMAA 

told August page 
Accountants move into long range planning 

NACA hears August page 
Secretaries earning professional stature, NSA 

told September page 


Three major conferences scheduled 


National Business Show offers new business 


aids October page 


Employee cooperation essential to clerical 
cost control, AMA told 

Step-by-step approach to automation best 
SPA hears 

Centralized data processing may be mistake 
SAM speaker warns 

Quarter-billion wasted annually on paper 
work, AMA hears 

Manual methods still vital, says SPA 
speaker 


December page 


Case of the Month 


Mechanization cut our auditing costs by 
two-thirds 
by |. P. Wilson July 
Central dictation — from the nearest phone 
by ©. O. Vermillion and W. W. Simonds 
Conveyor line speeds service paperwork 


Layout and Equipment 


Function determines layout in new account 


ing unit July page 


The cosmopolitan flavor in offices August page 


They pre-test offices to make sure they re 
right! September page 
Special TV “theatre” is featured in Cali 
fornia advertising office November page 
“Compact efficiency” is the phrase! 
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December page 


eee fC 


October page 


November page 
November page 


November page 


December page 


page 


\ugust page 
September page 


Methods 


How forms redesign speeded labor cost dis 
tribution for Thompson Products 
by George I Toles July page 
Techniques for municipal paperwork control 
by Herman Limberg 
Should your office use open shelf files” 
by Loren | Waltz 
How we cut reproduction costs one-third 
by John P. Baldwin and 
Francis Palmer, Jr 


August page 


September page 


September page 
Synchronizing global operations — by time 
clock September page 
E-ffective records control begins with records 
creation 
by A. A. Deter November page 
December page 
Have you checked your reports lately’ 
by Leslie Matthies 


December page 


Personnel 


Socio-perception: key to good human 


~ 


lations 

by Eugene E. Jennings July page 
August page 
September page 

Don't be afraid of incentive plans' 


by J. Rodney Swetting August page 
Automation comes to personnel selection at 
New York agency August page 


Matching people and jobs: a scientific ap 
proach 
by Hugh A. Warner 


Why automation will increase the importance 


October page 


ol perse mnel 


by Ralph W. Fairbanks November page 


Special Features 
Office of the Year” awards July page 

November page 

December page 
Hlow to make a small office look impressive August page 
Reconditioning offices overnight August page 
All hands” enjoy luxury furniture in new 
offices October page 
Major office automation meeting held in 


Chicago December page 


Systems 


Is this a blueprint for tomorrow s office’ 
by Robert M. Smith 


Principles, not machines, lead to systems 


August page 


improvement 


by Victor L. Lennon September page 
How computers can help to create their own 
programs 


b Ben Conway October page 


Tools of the Office 


by Robert Beeman 


Addressing and mailroom equipment July page 
Dictating and transcribing equipment August page 
Intercommunication equipment September page 
October page 


November page 


Filing equipment, systems and supplies 


Microfilm equipment and typewriters 


i) 
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Preview of events — 1956 


Conference, “The Practical Utiliza- 
tion of Recorded Knowledge.” Cleve- 
land, January 16-18. 

Sponsor: Western Reserve University. 
Place: Western Reserve University. 
AMA General Management Confer- 
ence. San Franciseo, January 24-27. 
Sponsor: American Management As 
sociation. Place: Fairmont Hotel. 


Executive Development Course. Col- 
ege Station, Texas, January 29-Feb- 
ruary 18. 

Sponsor: Agricultural and Mechanical 
CoMege of Texas. Place: College Sta- 
tion, Texas. 

Western Computer Conference and 
Exhibit. San Francisco, February 7-9. 
Sponsors: American Institute of Elec 
trical Engineers; Institute of Radio 
Engineers; Association for Computing 
Machinery. Place: Fairmont Hotel. 


NYL Middle Management Executive 
Development Program. New York, 15 
Tuesdays beginning February 7. 
Sponsor: New York University. Place: 
Washington Square Campus, NYU. 
OMAC Business Show. Chicago, Feb- 
ruary 12-15. 

Sponsor: Office Management Associa- 


tion of Chicago. Place: Conrad Hilton 


I lotel. 


LSU High-Speed Computer Confer- 
ence. Baton Rouge, February 14-17. 
Sponsor: College ot Commerce, Louis- 
lana State University. Place: Pleasant 


Hall, LSU, 


AMA Personnel Conference. Chicago, 
February 15-17. 

Sponsor: American Management As 
sociation. Place: The Palmer House. 
Seminar, “Electronics for Business.” 
Milwaukee, February 16. 

Sponsors: Milwaukee Chapter, Sys 
tems and Procedures Association of 
America; Marquette University. Place: 
Marquette University. 


1956 British Industries Fair. London 
and Birmingham, England, February 
22-March 2 and April 23-May 4. 
Sponsor: British Industries Fair, Ltd. 
Places: In February, Earls Court, Lon 
don. In April, Olympia Hall, Lendon 
(office and other equipment), and 
Birmingham (heavy industry). 

LSU Personnel Management Confer- 
ence. Baton Rouge, February 23-24. 
Sponsor: College of Commerce, Louis- 


iana State University, Place: Pleasant 


Hall, LSU. 
JANUARY 1956 


CIA Southern Regional Conference. 
Edgewater Park, Miss., February 23- 
25.. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute of Amer 
ica. Place: Edgewater Gulf Hotel. 
AMA Electronics Conference and Ex- 
hibit. New York, February 27-29. 
Sponsor: American Management As- 
sociation. Place: Hotel Commodore. 
Management Engineering Conference. 
College Station, Texas, March 1-2. 
Sponsor: Agricultural and Mechanical 
College of Texas. Place: College Sta 


tion, Texas. 


Personnel Management Conference. 
Urbana, IIL, March 6-7. 

Sponsor: Bureau of Business Manage 
ment, College of Commerce, Univers 
ity of Illinois. Place: University of 
Illinois. 


Management Conference. Chicago, 


March 31. 
Sponsors: Executive Program Club; 
Schoo! of Business, University of Chi 
cago. Place: Conrad Hilton Hotel (not 


confirmed at press time). 
NACA Regional Cost 
Philadelphia, April 6-7. 
Sponsor: National Association of Cost 


Conference. 


Accountants. Place: Benjamin Frank 
lin Hotel, 
RS&PA_ Spring 
April 17-19. 
Sponsor: Railway Systems and Pro 


Meeting. Chicago, 


cedures Association. Place: Hotel Mor 


rison, 


AMA Finance Conference. New York, 
April 19-20, 

Sponsor: American Management As- 
Hotel Plaza. 
Foremen-Management Conference, 
Lafayette, Ind., April 20-21. 

Sponsor: Purdue University. Place: 
Purdue University. 


NACA Regional Cost 
Lansing, Mich., April 21. 
Sponsor: National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Place: Olds Hotel. 


sociation, Place 


Conference. 


National Secretaries Week, April 22- 
28. 

National Secretaries Day. April 25. 
Microfilm Meeting. Chicago, April 
23-24. 

Sponsor; National Microfilm Associa 
tion. Place: Congress Hotel. 

AMA Office Management Conference. 
New York, April 23-24. 

Sponsor: American Management As 
sociation, Place: Hotel Roosevelt. 


Southern California Business Show. 
Los Angeles, April 24-27. 

Sponsor: National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Place: The Ambassador 
Hotel. 

Business Economists Conference. Chi- 
eago, April 26-27. 

Sponsor: School ot Business. Univers 
ity of Chicago. Place; University of 
Chicago. 

CIA Western Conference. Phoenix, 
Ariz., April 26-28. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute of Amer 
ica. Place: Arizona Biltmore Hotel. 
AMA Insurance 
York, May 9-11. 


Sponsor: American Management As 


Conference. New 


sociation, Place: Hotel Roosevelt, 
Indiana Personnel Association Con- 
ference. Lafayette, Ind., May 14-15. 
Sponsor; Purdue University. Place 
Purdue University. 

AMA Personnel Conference. New 
York, May 17-18. 

American Management As 
Hotel Roosevelt. 
CIA) Mid-Western Conference. Day- 
ton, Ohio, May 20-22. 

Sponsor: ¢ ontrollers Institute of Amer 
ica. Place: Biltmore Hotel 

NOMA International Conference and 
Exposition. Philadelphia, May 20-24. 
Sponsor; National Office Management 


Sponsor: 


sociation, Place 


Association. Places: Benjamin Frank 
lin Hotel; Convention Hall, Commer 
cial Museum. 

IASA Insurance Conference. New 
York, May 21-23. 

Sponsor: Insurance Accounting and 
Statistical Association. Place: Hotel 
New Yorker. 

AMA General Management Confer- 
ence. New York, May 23-25. 

Sponsor, American Management As 
sociation. Place: Hotel Roosevelt. 
Institute on Records Management. 
Washington, June 18-29. 

Sponsors; The American University; 
National Archives and Record Service. 


Place: The American University. 


NACA International Cost Conference. 
Chieago, June 24-28. 

Sponsor: National Association of Cost 
Accountants. Place: Conrad Hilton 
Hotel, 

NMAA National Convention. Houston, 
June 27-29. 

Sponsor: National Machine Account- 
Shamrock- 


ants Association. Place: 


Hilton I lotel. 
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Preview of 1956 events— 


NSA Convention. 
21. 

Sponsor; National Secretaries Avssoci- 
tion. Place: Hotel Statler. 


Detroit, July 18- 


Conference on Reeords Management. 
New York, September 17-18. 
Sponsors: National Records Manage- 
ment Council, Inc.; Graduate School 
of Business Administration, New 
York University. Place: New York 
University. 

AMA Personnel Conference. New 
York, September 17-19. 

Sponsor: American Management As- 
sociation. Place: Hotel Statler. 

AIA Annual Meeting. 
tember 22-27. 
Sponsor: American Institute of Ac- 
countants, Place: Olympic Hotel. 


Seattle, Sep- 


Conference on Training in Business 
and Industry. Lafayette, Ind., Sep- 
tember 26-28. 

Sponsor: 


Purdue University. Place: 


Purdue University. 


CIA National Conference. New York, 
September 30-October 3. 

Sponsor: Controllers Institute of Amer- 
ica. Place: Waldorf-Astoria Hotel. 


Purchasing Conference and Products 
Exhibit. Chieago, October 14-17. 
Sponsor: National Institute of Gov- 
ernmental Purchasing, Inc. Place: 
Conrad Hilton Hotel. 

AMA Office Management Conference. 
New York, October 15-17. 

Sponsor: American Management As- 
sociation, Place: Hotel Sheraton-Astor. 
National Business Show. New York, 
October 15-19. 

Sponsor; Office Executives Association 
of New York (New York Chapter of 
the National Office Management As- 
sociation ). Place: New York Coliseum. 
SPA International Systems Meeting. 
Philadelphia, October 22-24. 

Sponsor: Systems and Procedures As 
sociation of America. Place: Hotel 
Bellevue-Stratford. 


IMS Time and Motion Study and 
Management Clinic. Chicago, Oc- 
tober 31-November 2. 

Sponsor: industrial Management So- 


ciety. Place: Hotel Sherman. 


AMA Finance Conference. October 
31-November 2. 

Sponsor: American Management As- 
sociation. Place: Hotel Roosevelt. 


Federal Tax Conference. Chicago, 
October (dates not confirmed at press 
time). 

Sponsors: Law School and University 
College, University of Chicago. Place: 
To be announced. 


AMA Insurance Conference. Chicago, 
November 14-16. 

Sponsor: American Management As- 
sociation. Place: The Palmer House. 


Industrial Management Institute, Ur- 
bana, IIL, dates to be announced. 

Sponsor: College of Commerce and 
Administration, 


Business University 


of Illinois. Place: University of Illinois. 
Office Management Conference. Ur- 
bana, IL, dates to be announced. 

Sponsor: College of Commerce and 
Business Administration, University 
of Illinois. Place: University of Illi- 


nols. 


New York University inaugurates 
retirement counseling center 


A retirement counseling center to 
serve the needs of business, industry, 
government, the community, and the 
individual has been established at New 
York University. The new center will 
draw upon the resources of the Uni 
versity in dealing with the problems 
of older people. It will be a unit of 
NYU's Office of Special Services to 
Business and Industry. Additional in- 
formation can be obtained by writing 
to Dr, Alonzo F. Myers, director, Re- 
urement Counseling Center, New York 
University, 6 Washington 
North, New York 3, N. Y. 


Square 


Art exhibit sponsored in Bridgeport 
by Underwood 

A novel approach to employee and 
community relations has been taken 
by the Underwood Corp. in the form 
of an exhibit of paintings by leading 
contemporary. American artists. The 
show was held. recently in the Under- 
wood factory in Bridgeport, Conn, 
It included 35 paintings selected to 
represent the scope of present-day art 
in this country. In addition, lectures 
and films on contemporary arts were 
offered to the public. 
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Underwood re- 


ported that the response had been ex- 
cellent. 


Metropolitan Life orders two more 
Univaes for non-actuarial work 


The Metropolitan Life Insurance Co, 
has ordered two additional Univac 
electronic data processing systems from 
Remington Rand, Div. of Sperry Rand 
Corp., it was announced recently The 
contract calls for delivery of the equip- 
ment early in the year. 

Metropolitan is planning to put 
the additional Univacs to work in new 
areas beyond the actuarial statistical 
problems that the company’s first com 
puter has been handling during the 
past year. 


Moore Business Forms opens 
new division in New Jersey 
Moore Business Forms, Inc., manu 
facturers of business forms since 1882, 
has recently announced the formation 
of a new division to be known as 
Stock Forms Co. Herbert J. Orchi 
son, formerly a sales executive of the 
Pacific division, has been named gen 
eral manager. Executive offices will 
be located in a new office and ware 
house building to be erected on South 


Dean St., Englewood, N. J. Tempor- 


ary offices and a warehouse have been 
established at 345 Commercial Ave., 


Palisades Park, N. J. 


Many businesses using 1954 tax law 
depreciation methods, AIA reports 
About 17 per cent of corporation 
reports analyzed by the American In 
stitute of Accountants mentioned 
changes of depreciation method as per- 
mitted by the 1954 revision of the 
International Revenue Code, it was 
announced recently. Of the compan 
ies reporting changes, 38 per cent 
used the declining balance method and 
41 per cent the sum-of-the-years’-digits 
method, some using both methods for 


different classes of assets. 


Union leaders will discuss recent 
merger at February AMA meeting 


The implications for business of the 
APLCIO merger will be highlighted 
at the American Management Associ- 
ation’s mid-winter personnel confer- 
ence at The Palmer House, Chicago, 
Feb. 15-17. Four national union lead- 
ers, Dave Beck, James B. Carey, David 
J. McDonald, and A. J. Hayes, will 
be interviewed on the merger and its 
effect on a number of labor relations 
and personnel administration problems. 
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Current books of significance 


Office Automation 

Described as a “layman's manual” on 
electronics in the office for office work 
ers of all categories, business executives, 
and others, R. Hunt Brown's new 
book, Office Automation, is designed 
to explain the mysteries of that subject 
in non-technical language. Mr. Brown, 
d consulting engineer, points out that 
automation is now available to small 
and medium-sized businesses as well as 
He takes the 
“watchful waiting” is dan- 


to major organizations, 
view that 
gerous, because a company that does 
not look into automation immediately 
may find itself at a serious disadvan 
tage, competitively, as other companies 
automate. The book defines the basic 
terms and principles of the subject and 
describes the major equipment avail 
able. It deals also with new accounting 
methods and procedures and with so 
cial and humanitarian aspects of auto 
mation. Mr. Brown believes that auto 
mation “will displace drudgery, not 
people” and that working hours will 
shorten, living standards will rise, and 
jobs will be upgraded. Other subjects 
treated include operations research, ap 
plied cybernetics, automatic program 
ming, stereatronics, ultrasonics, and in- 
The book is pub 
lished by Automation Consultants, Inc., 
1450 Broadway, New York. It is priced 
at $12.50. The author also offers a serv- 
ice to keep the book up to date; this 
is priced at $25 a year. 


formation theory. 


Electronics in Busines. 


The Controllership Foundation, Inc., 
2 Park Ave., New York, has published 
the second in a series of reference 
works on electronic equipment as used 
in business. The first, Business Applica 
tions of Electronic Machines, appeared 
in 1954 


Electronics in Business: 


The second volume is called 
A Descriptive 
Reference Guide. Vhe new book con 
tains an extensive bibliography on the 
subject, covering both books and per 
odicals. It also lists and 
electronic 


describes 
computer systems available 
in this country, together with listings 
f actual installations of such systems 
The book is 
obtainable from the Foundation at a 
price of $2. 


in American concerns. 
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Personnel Management 

Case Problems in Personnel Man 
agement, by Roger M. Bellows, Ph.D., 
uses the case history approach to de 
velop skill in handling personnel prob 
lems. The author comments that the 
ideal method for a student of person 
nel management to get the experience 
necessary to practice his profession suc 
cessfully would be to serve an “intern 
ship” in a number of different com 
panies. But since this is seldom possi 
ble, the case history method is used to 
provide him with “vicarious experi 
ence.” The 57 cases selected are related 


to group methods 


techniques and 
rather than to cases involving indi 
viduals. Answers to the problems are 
not given. Rather the cases are pre 
sented for analysis and discussion, with 
suggested materials and 
methods for solving them. The book 
is priced at $3 and is available from 
the publisher, Wm. C. Brown Co., 915 


Main St., Dubuque, Iowa. 


sources ol 


Running a Small Business 

The second edition of J. K. Lasser’s 
How to Run «a Small Business has 
been published by the McGraw-Hill 
Book Co., 330 W. 42nd St., New York. 
The work has been revised by Sydney 
Prerau, director, J. K. Lasser Tax Insti 
tute. A 332-page volume, it covers, 
from the standpoint of the small busi 
ness, such subjects as business owner 
ship, financing, records and controls, 


and operation. 


$4.95, 


The book is priced at 


Corporate Secretary’s Guide 

A revised edition of the Corporate 
Secretary s Manual and Guide is now 
available from the Parker Publishing 
Co., Inc., Fifth Ave. at 13th St., New 
York, at a price of $12.50. The book 
outlines the duties of corporate off ers, 
provides legal advice and procedures, 
and offers instructions on such matters 
as conducting directors’ or stockhold 
ers’ meetings, writing annual reports, 
drawing up resolutions, and setting up 
systems for tax records, insurance rec 
A feature of 
the revised edition is the inclusion of 


ords, and document files. 


warnings, in heavy type, in connection 
with every topic discussed. The index 
is extensive, running to 65 pages. 


Job Evaluation 

Recognizing the importance of fair 
wage and salary administration and its 
dependence on job evaluation pro 
grams, E. Lanham, Ph.D., Associate 
Professor of Management, The Uni 
versity of Texas, has written a new 
book called Job Evaluation, which de 
scribes the steps necessary in installing 
and maintaining such a program, It 
deals with such matters as preliminary 
steps, the role of organized labor in job 
evaluation, selection of rating plans, 
methods of measurement (including 
ranking, grading, point, and factor 
comparison methods), job analysis, job 
description, job rating, employee classi 
fication, wage surveys, rate structures, 
administration polic 1¢s, and control of 
the program. The book is published 
by the McGraw-Hill Book Co., Inc., 
330 W. 42nd St., New York, and is 
priced at $6. 


Profit Sharing for Small Business 
The Profit Sharing Research Foun 
dation, 1718 Sherman Ave., Evanston, 
lll., has made available a new research 
publication called Profit Sharing for 
Small Business. This is a 64-page book 
let designed to help owners of small 
companies (less than 100 employees) 
who are interested in profit sharing 
plans. The report is priced at $1. 


Government Services 

The Businessman’s Guide to Gov- 
ernment Information and Advice, has 
been published by the American Asso 
ciation for Public Information, Educa 
tion & Research, Washington 5, D, C. 
It is edited by Sherman S. Cohen, vice 
president and general counsel for the 
association According to the book, 
“Though many people are not aware 
of it, the U. S. Government has be 
come an invaluable source of advice 
and information for businessmen and 
their advisers. A glance at the official 


lists of federal government publica 


tions, most of which are available at 
negligible cost, will reveal the scope of 
the advice and information currently 
offered to business covering such 
primary fields of interest as domestic 


and foreign labor rela 


commerce, 
tions, market research, production, and 


finance.” The book contains an an 
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Capillary Action 
Handipen Desk Set 


Capillary-action Handi-Pen 
desk set holds ink supply 
equivalent to 100 fountain 
ven fillings. Keeps ink 
resh can t flood or clog 


Sanitouch 
Moistener 


oe 


No. Over-Flo 
Sponge Cup 


Moisteners a complete 
line for every need 


Cate-Rack keeps heavy cat 
alogs and books at finger 
tips for instant use 


Kleradesk or 
_ ~~ des 
neat 


izes papers 
top always 
vasily expandable 


Adapto-Rack cleurs the 7 
deak for action! Adds busi < 
news like good looks to 


” 
any office. Very tlexible eT 


Ideal Moistener 


~~ 


“Bulld-Up" Desk Tray 
used as single trays or 
in stacks of two. three 
or more. A big factor in 
neatness and eflicrency 


Pile-A-Sist saves time, 
cuts filing fatigue. Hooks 
on any tile drawer — 
leaves hands free for 
easy filing 


See the complete line of 
Sengbusch “Office Essen- 
tials of Distinetion'’’ at 
your Stationery of Office 
Supply House. 


Kleradesk 
(Stee! and Steelless) 


**Bulid-Up"’ 
k ” | 
Desk Tray Adapto Rack | 


30 DAYS FREE TRIAL COUPON 
SENGBUSCH 116 Sengbusch Building 


Milwaukee 3, Wisconsin 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION, send us the items checked. 
After 30 days tree trial, we will either return the item 
er send ovr remittance. 


[") Adapto Rock $5.95 
() Desk Set $3.50 () Fite-A-Sist $2.75 
0) Seniteuch $1.50 0) Cote-Rack $8.95 
C) Spenge Cup $1.00 C) Desk Tray (1)....$2.25 | 
() Ideal Meolstener $2.00 C) Kleoradesk $14.00 
POR cpnessmsenssscemenseeimesmmasinectencianemeninemnnan 
ATIN, OF 
STreer TITLE ei 
ciry.... { ) 
186 FOR MORE INFORMATION USE READERS’ 


INQUIRY COUPON ON PAGE 202 


notated bibliography of important 


Government publications, together 
with a directory of key personnel re- 
sponsible for the compilation and pub- 


lic ation of economic and business data. 


Duplicating Methods 


The Department of the Navy has 
prepared two manuals concerned with 
ofice duplication. One, called Intro- 
duction to Reproducing and Duplicat- 
ing, contains descriptive material and 
illustrations of a number of the basic 
duplic ating methods. The second, an 
Office Equipment Guide, is concerned 
with stencil preparation techniques. 
Priced at 30 and 15 cents respectively, 
they are obtainable from the Super 
intendent of Documents, Government 


Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 


Automation 1956— 


(From page 16) 


letters of the alphabet, the digits, and 
certain operating INStructions as well, 
The tape can be created by a punching 
mechanism attached to a_ typewriter. 
It can then be placed on a transmitter, 
and the coded information embodied 


in the lape 1s then transmitted over 
telegraph wires to a receiving mechan- 
ism at a distant point, which punches 
an exact duplicate of the sending tape. 


This 


placed on a “reading mechanism” at- 


duplicate tape can then be 


tached to an automatic typewriter at 


the receiving point to re-create a 
legible copy of all the information 
originally typed and coded at the 
sending point. 

Moreover the punched paper tape 
can be used with other type-creating 
machines besides the typewriter. 

Thus, the application of tape-punch- 
ing and tape-reading mechanisms to the 
second great family of office machines 

the type creating nhac hines round- 
ed out the integrated data processing 
principle as far as large offices were 
concerned. Information could be en- 
tered on a machine in a sending point 
in one city, creating multiple-form 
legible copies for use within the send 
ing office, and simultaneously creating 
a by-product tape. The tape then 
could be used to transmit all the in- 
formation appearing on the legible 
copies to a central office half a con- 
tinent away. 

There, pre-positioned forms inserted 


in receiving machines would pick up 


information re- 
corded in the originating office. Simul- 


precisely the same 
taneously an exact duplicate of the 
tape being used to transmit informa- 
tion would be created by a tape- 
punching mechanism in the receiv- 
The cre- 
ated in the receiving office could be 


ing office. legible forms 
used for immediate processing needs 
there; the tape created could continue 
to carry the information forward, in 
combination with prepared control 
tapes carrying standard information and 
to the 


next in the processing sequence. Each 


directions, from one machine 


machine in the ongoing sequence 
creating the 


legible copies needed at each success- 


would, in addition to 


ive stage for immediate processing, 
also create a fresh tape carrying all 
the information entered in the ma- 
chine, plus the results of the machine’s 
own operations, for entry in the tape 
reading mechanism of the next ma- 
chine in sequence, 

The tape processing machines of- 
fered a new which 


dimension met 


another peculiar need of the office; 
the need for two more or less simul 
taneous uses of any bit of information 
clerical 


feeding through processing. 


Thus, each bit of information is des- 
tined for a certain primary end re- 


sult, but is also needed for various 


other office products. The tape read- 
ing and punching mechanisms met 
this dual need. Each bit of information 
could toward 
its major end result, while creating at 


each 


proceed automatically 


processing step the necessary 
legible copies for subsidiary use by 
human workers at that point. This 
in effect unnecessary re- 
copying, speeded the movement of 


data toward their primary end result, 


eliminated 


and still supplied all necessary infor- 
mation copies to all concerned at every 
step of the way. 


The final bridging of the gap be- 
tween the tape-reading machines and 
the punched card machines was brought 
about by the development of convert- 


ers which could 


translate the “lan- 
guage” of punched cards into the lan- 
guage of the punched paper tape, 


and vice versa. This rounded out 
the concept of integrated data pro- 
cessing, and made the achievement of 
the first that concept, 
“information captured at the point of 
entry in some form that would permit 
it to go through all subsequent pro- 
cessing without ever being manually 


recopied,” possible for every office, the 


standard of 
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very large as well as the very small. 
But it should be noted that the ma 


chines merely made it possible to 


extend 


available to the small office with a few 


a concept which was already 


workers through such a simple mea- 
sure as intelligent forms design. More- 
over, even in the medium-sized and 
large offices which can employ the 
punched card and punched tape ma- 
chines economically, the legible copies 
which are the basis of secondary uses 
data, are 


of the created by use ol 


multiple carbon-interleaved forms. 
Thus, the same principle that can give 
integrated data processing to the small 
office with no machines to speak of, 
is basic in the large ofhce with com- 


ple xX mac hines. 


And integrated data processing is 
the basis of office automation. 


Automation—more than machinery 


Thus, automation is not a matter 


of an electronic data processor, al 
though the data processor plays an im 
portant role in automation for an 
office large enough to warrant its use, 
any more than it is a matter of 
punched paper tape applications or 
punched card applications. The ma- 
chines merely make it possible for auto 
mation to be applied in any office. 
The handicap the vast office with a 
multitude of departments once faced is 
being eliminated by the wide variety of 
machines that have and are being de 
veloped. 

The machines give the same in 
tegrated data processing advantages to 
the large office that were once avail- 
able only to the small office, and also 
compensate by speed and automatic 
control of operations for the mass of 


data the large office must handle. 

The punched cards made it possible 
for a large office to handle thousands 
of bookkeeping transactions automat- 
ically in the same time the small office 
needed to handle its transactions with 


simpler machines. 
The punched paper tape made it 


with offices 


scattered across several states to trans- 


possible for a company 
mit information automatk ally between 
those offices just as the small office 
could transmit information automatic- 
ally by use of multiple copy forms. 
But the punched paper tape also, like 
the punched cards, made it possible to 
automate operations on data as well 
as eliminate the constant recopying of 
data. 
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Machines are a matter of degree, in 
other words. Some machines are ap 
propriate to some offices, other ma 
chines to other installations, 


\utomation as a work concept is 
valuable to every office. 

This realization puts in proper per 
spective the electronic data processor 
which has won so much praise, and 
been sub 


Both 


electronic 


which has simultaneously 
jected to so much debunking. 
have been merited. An 
data processor, when used by a com 
pany which has prepared for it in 
telligently, and which is large enough 
to justify its use, is the most remark 
able machine yet developed for handl 
ing basic clerical repetitive routine, An 
electronic data processor, bought or 
rented by a company in which those 
two conditions do nal apply, is an 
economic waste, and does not bring 
al least for some long time benefits 
over the old system at all. 
Thus, an electronic data processor 
has certain advantages over any other 
machine but they are advantages that 


ka h 


machine complex represents a Stage in 


apply only in certain contexts 

an ascending scale, as it were; each 
is appropriate to one type of office, 
or within the departments of a very 
large office. jut the more complex 


levels are not appropriate for offices 


below a certain size and work load. 


Forms design alone gives us basic 
integrated data processing in the very 
smallest units. Punched cards give us 
automatic control, not only of the re 
petition of data but of the processing 
of data as well, in larger offices 
Punched paper tape adds the dimen 
sion of instantaneous transmission ol 
data over great distances, and rounds 
out the concept of automatic control 
of operations as well as automatic re 
petition of data, 

The electronic data processor adds 
two factors to the abilities already ob 
tainable with the other machine levels 
outlined. It works as a self-contained 
unit, carrying out an entire sequence ol 
operations within itself. Thus, it elim 
inates the need for entire batteries of 
subsidiary machines required in any 
of the lower levels. “Moreover—and this 
is basically its greatest advantage—it 
operates at fantastic speeds. Thus, 
for great masses of data, it offers ad 
vantages that the simpler machine lev 
els do not. 

But for a company that does not 


have great masses of data, this is no 


“Complete Control”’ solves 
another coffee-break problem ! 


ANOTHER 
5 MINUTES, 
AND COFFEE'LIL 
BRE READY 


THIS -«° T thd 
ENDLESS PREPA 
RATION FOR A 
COFFEE BREAK 
IS WHY PRO- 
DUCTION’S DOWN? 


aati Ey 
C.C.( “COMPLETE CONTROLJMOKUM 


IS TH’ NAME AN’ CONTROLLIN’ 


COFFEE BREAKS IS MAH GAMEJ’ 


ey 
hr 


 DEE-LISHUS KWIK-KAFE’ ——~ 


COFFEE 1S SARVED PROMPTLY. 
FUM TH’ RUDD-MELIKIAN 
COFFEE DISPENSER !’- \1T'S 
ALLUS GOOD, AN’ ALLUS 


© Cape 
Hamople tne 


In office or plant, wherever the coflee-break is 


a problem, Kwik-Kafé's “complete control” 
provides a tailor-made solution: delicious 100% 
pure Kwik-Kafé coffee, conveniently served 
on the spot from a dependable Rudd-Melikian 
dispensing unit; also hot chocolate and a 
variety of other beverages. Employees enjoy 
Kwik-Kafé, It keeps them on the job 


RUDD-MELIKIAN, INC. 
Hatboro, Pa. 


Please send me a copy of booklet 16A explaining how 
to control the coffee-breek with RM dispensers 


Firm 
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great advantage. Even the electronic 
data processor, in other words, is just 
another machine, appropriate in some 
instances, wholly inappropriate in 
others. 


There is an important new advan 
tage offered by the electronic data 
processor entirely aside from its ability 
to carry forward routine data process 
ing activities—its ability, in other 
words, to replace a large group of 
clerks and simple machines carrying 
out day-to-day routines. That is its 
use in forecasting, in estimating prob 
abilities. 


This does not imply any magical 
quality in the computer. The data 
processor cannot pertorm any single 
calculation that cannot be performed 


equally well by a man, or cannot be’ 


duplicated by a simpler machine, But, 
it can, by its tremendous rate of speed, 
perform such a vast number of com 
putations that involved mathematical 
problems insoluble by conventional 
methods because of time limitations 
are made easily soluble. 


The computer can, in estimating 
probabilities, take into account more 
factors than it has ever been possible 
to consider before, It can give a 
range of probabilities based on these 
factors more exhaustive and mathe 
matically exact than any ever avail 
able before. 

Moreover, it can do this so fast 
that the solutions are based on fresh, 
current information, rather than his 
torical information. 


This seems to be the most import- 
ant promise the computer offers Amer 
ican business today. It is perfectly 
true that the computer can take over 
entire areas of routine data process 
ing Operations, replacing batteries of 
less complex machines in the process, 
Moreover, it can do the routine work 
faster than the ordinary machines, But 
1S capacity Is sO great that relatively 
few companies stand to gain a very 
great deal by using computers for rou 
tine duties alone; the machine is 
simply too high-powered for the work 
load. The simpler data processing 
units will do the job equally well. 


But in the range of forecasting, ot 
operations research, of taking into ac- 
count every known fact, and forecast 
ing an entire range of possible re- 
sults of some contemplated action, the 


computer is peerless. Its great capacity 
gives it in effect abilities which no 
other machine has. 


That is the major contribution which 
the data processor has for business: 
as a research instrument, a guide to 
management in making decisions, 
rather than as a unit to take over tradi- 
tional clerical operations. 


Computers not a “must” 


This view of the major usefulness of 
the computer has been gaining ground 
during the past year, as more and more 
companies recognized the fact that the 
computer was offering them entire new 
horizons, not a new way to do old jobs. 
But again, it underlines the fact that a 
computer is not a must for every 
company, nor even for the majority 
of companies, This type of computer 
use is available even to very small com 
panies through the data processing cen- 
ters that are being established in more 
and more cities across the country by 
the large equipment manufacturers. 
These centers give the small and medi- 
um sized company, for which installa 
tion or rental of a computer on a full 
time basis would be economically 
wasteful, the same advantages en- 
joved by the large concerns in using 
the data processor for research and 
forecasting operations. 


Routine processing work can still be 
carried in the small companies by 
simpler machines tied together by an 
integrated data processing medium. 


Dramatic evidence of this new re- 
alization of the major importance of 
the computer was offered this year by 
the announcement of the Sylvania 
Electric Products Company that it 
was constructing a data processing 
center at Camillus, N. Y. (a location 
selected by the same type of mathe- 
matical equating of all factors which 
the data processor does so well) for 
the summarization, consolidation and 
analysis of information gathered from 
all Sylvania’s scattered installations 
across the country 


Tied by Western Union leased wire 
services to Camillus, each of the indi 
vidual installations sends operating in 
formation to Camillus in the form of 
five-channel punched paper tape cre 
ated as a by-product of the creation 
of legible copies in the sending office. 
Routine processing of the transactions 


still occurs within the originating of- 
fice; summarization, reconciliations, 
forecasts, and analyses, based on the 
total flow of information from all Syl- 
vania installations, are made at Ca 
millus. 

Thus, Sylvania illustrates office auto- 
mation in its classic sense, with each 
level of work automated to a degree 
appropriate to its volume and operat- 
ing requirements. The originating 
Sylvania office depends on work sim- 
plification, forms revision, and tape- 
operated and controlled integrated 
data processing equipment to meet its 
own operating needs, and to create 
the by-product tape which can trans 
mit the results of its work on to the 
central point. Automation is achieved 
in the originating office with relatively 
simple equipment. 

At Camillus, the volume of work is 
heavy enough to justily use of a com- 
puter’s great capacity. The various 
streams of incoming information are 
converted from the  five-channel 
tape on which they come into the cen 
ter to seven-channel tape for entry on 
the computer. The computer prepares 
the final operating reports for top 
management. More important still, it 
digests the mass of information avail- 
able to it, processes it according to 
mathematical formulae supplied by 
the management of the company’s 
various departments, and gives analyses 
and predictions mathematically more 
precise because more factors have been 
considered than has ever been feas- 
ible before. 

But Sylvania illustrates too the im- 
portance ol the concept ol integrated 
data processing over the qualities of any 
one machine. The basis of the entire 
Sylvania system is uniformity and speed 
ot processing in the originating ot- 
hices. In other words, such relatively 
old-hat concepts as forms standardi- 
zation and work simplification are 
fundamental to the whole system net- 
work. Without that basis, the whole 
elaborate superstructure would be im- 
possible. It is the fact that incoming 
data at the originating offices are 
forced into standard media immedi- 
ately that makes every successive step 
in the system possible. 

Moreover, the need for speed in the 
originating offices is also obvious. A 
computer working with data a week 
old could give answers and results fast- 
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er than any other medium, it is quite 
true, but the final reports and analyses 
based on those data would still be at 
least a week old. Therefore speed of 
processing in the originating centers 
is vital to successful use of a computer; 
the computer can only work with 
the data supplied to it; it 1s vital 
that those data be as fresh and timely 
as possible if the computer is to be 


exploited to its fullest advantage. 


This is achieved at Sylvania and at 


cther companies that are planning 
similar data processing networks by 
use of what might be termed the 
second level of automation, the move 
ment forward of data in the origin 
ating office by a mechanical medium 
that creates both the necessary papers 
for immediate use in the sending ofhce, 
and a tape which carries forward the 
results of the data and the work 
done on it there. 

This is a pattern of true automation, 
and of good planning. It is the pat 
tern which began to take form and 
gain general recognition during the 
year just past. John A. Higgins, a part 
ner of Arthur Andersen and Co., and 
a speaker at the recent University of 
Chicago conference on office automa 
termed the state of of 


tion, present 


fice automation the “era of critical 


re-evaluation.” The phrase describes 
the period that began this past year very 
well, 

Office automation at the beginning 
of 1955 was a catchword. Some com 
panies were actually working toward 
it. Sut far too many companies were 
discovering for the first time that 
it was not something that could be 
achieved by running out and buying 
a computer, ora battery ot tape punch 
ing typewriters, or any other promis 
ing mechanical unit. They were dis 
covering it the hard way—by finding 
that the elaborate equipment they had 
bought so happily in the sure convic 
tion that their clerical troubles would 
soon be over had merely multiplied 


those troubles a thousandfold 


1955 was the year of rueful realiza 
tion that achieving office automation 
is not itself an automatic process. It 
takes knowledge first of all of what 
Then it takes 


a great deal of hard, human work, and 


automation actually 1S. 


planning to begin to achieve it. 

Sut 1955 was also the year of real- 
ization that the planning and the work 
could and did pay off; that automa 


tion, if intelligently planned and pre 
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pared tor, was possible. It was the 
year that business calmed down, and 
as a result made more progress than 
it had before toward true automation 
work 


in the clerical areas. 


Critical re-evaluation also made it 
obvious that there was still a long way 
to go before the ideal pattern of of 
fice automation could be fully realized 
through commercially available ma- 
chines, within companies staffed with 
normal human beings no more sus 
ceptible to automation than they ever 


have been. 
“Language” difficulties still exist 


The machine difficulties arose trom 
the fact that the number of common 
language media that can transmit in 


formation trom one machine to an 


other and activate each machine in 


sequence are so great that we have 


a host of translating problems. Thus, 
Sylvania transmits information from 
its outlying offices to the central data 
five-channel 


processing point by 


punched paper tape—the only way it 


can transmit such information by 
standard communications media. Yet 
the data processor employed at the 
mag 


A Spec ial con 


center must use seven-channel 


netic tape for input. 
verter to transfer the information com 
ing in on five-channel paper tape to 
seven-channel magnetic tape 1s neces 
sary. 


Such converters—tape to card, card 


to tape, fivechannel paper tape to 
sevenchannel magnetic tape—now 


must be spotted through the large 
company which is employing a data 
processor at one point, and mechanical 
data processing equipment at other 
points. The data flows automatic ally, 


but it is slowed at the conversion 


points. These are some of the prob- 


lems equipment manufacturers will 


and solve before the 


flexible 


information by automatk 


have to face 


most free and processing of 
methods be 
comes possible. 

The other area, human beings, poses 
an even harder problem for the com- 


The 


preparatory processes lor any type of 


panies considering automawuion. 


automation Wu volve straightening and 
simplifying the basic work flow within 
And, as 


complex the level of the machinery 


any ofhce. a rule, the more 
involved, the larger the company that 
is striving for automation, the greater 
will be the procedural changes called 


for within the company. 


This means that thé Office, which, 
especially in large companies, has be 
come so rigidly departmentalized in 
the past, will have to reverse this 
whole direction. If automation implies 
anything, it implies a tree, straight 
flow of work, and a fluidity of in 


tormation company, 


throughout the 
This can only be achieved by a break 
ing down ot the strict departmental 
lines that have existed in the past, a 
general pooling of clerical effort rather 
than concentrations of clerical strength 
within strictly partitioned work fields. 

This will require a great deal ot re- 
adjustment, particularly in the middle 
The 


head of a department which suddenly 


supervisory levels. man who is 
ceases to exist under the work revision 
patterns of automation 1s going to resist 
when he 
find 


Individual 


automation as a rule, even 


knows the company will some 


other position for him 


human problems ot this type will prob 


ably hinder automation more in any 


office than will the remote—and, in the 


last analysis, unlikely—prospect that 
many workers will be laid off. The 
basic clerical workers will be less 


of a human problem than is antici 


pated right now, because automation’s 


great promise is not that the total 
number of clerical jobs will be re- 
duced; it is that work will be done 


faster, more efficiently, and more a 
curately than it has ever been done 
The 


any office will change under the im 


before. work the clerks do in 

pact of automation; the absolute num 

ber of clerks working in that ofhce 

zg 

will probably remain just as high as it 

is now, and may even increase. 
These were some of the problems 

with the introduction of 


that 


associated 


automation were first fully re 
alized during the comparatively calm 
and constructive year just ended, They 
are newly-realized problems; perhaps 
difficult still 


has to solve, for the pattern of achiev 


the most ones business 


automation is now fairly clear. 


’ 
ing 


It is in the area of human relations 


and of reconciling some of the me 
chanical media now available that we 


are just beginning to realize again 
that any great change brings unantici 


pated side effects 


But one thing seems perfectly cer 


tain. “Automation” is not a flash-in 
thepan. It is a new stage, and a 
vitally important one in the long 


history of clerical activities, 


(To next page) 
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ALL-AROUND STAPLING 


PERFORMANCE - 
UM THE OFFICE 


No, 202 

Standard 

HEAVY DUTY PRODUCTION STAPLER 
Staples up to 40 sheets of 16 Ib. bond. 


Standard 

4-WAY MACHINE 
Stapler, Tacker, Plier, 

Temporary-Permanent Stitch. 


Model No. P-98 

PLIER TYPE HAND STAPLER 
Compact, portable for stapling papers 
at files and other hard-to-reach places. 


- ‘ 


LONG ARM ow Htnew He met 


Accessible to areas which ordinary 
Staplers cannot reach. 
Loads 210 Standard Staples. 


FILL IN COUPON AND MAIL 


ee ene eee nee ee ne eee meee 
Arrow Fastener Company, Inc., Dept. O 
| One Junius Street, Brooklyn 12,N.Y. Jf 


[Pease send literature on staplers checked below:| 
No. 2020 No.1050 No. P60 Long Arm 7 
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Where it will take us, no one can 
say for certain at this 
what its 


moment, nor 
final effect will be on our 
work, our 


patterns of living, our 


whole society. Whatever its eventual 
results may be, business is committed 
The 


take us to a four-day work week; it 


to it. road to automation may 
may not, It may cause spot unemploy 
ment, it may not, It may change em 
phases in our educational system; it 
may mot, 

The only thing we can be certain of 
is that it will profoundly affect a great 
many of our social institutions in 
various ways. 

No one can foresee precisely our 
destination, But we can be absolutely 
1956, that 


we're on the road now, and that our 


sure, at the beginning of 


pace is accelerating. 


New records approach— 
(From page 36) 


consider the difference between elim- 


inating only 37 per cent as against 


57 per cent of ten million file drawers. 
The 


drawers, which 


difference is two million file 
million 
That is 
about the size of the Pentagon. For 


the Army and the Air Force there is 


require three 


square feet ol office space. 


a Pentagon of difference between a 
1955 model records management pro- 
Neither Mr. 


has received 


gram and earlier models. 
McCool nor Mr. Muller 
the national recognition he deserves 
for this remarkable performance. 
Unmindful of these remarkable new 
developments, a state government re 
cently asked for bids on installing a 
records management program. Its spe 
cifications called for many things that 
had not been successfully accomplished 
anywhere. In short, it requested now 
what might prove workable by 1970. 
Asking for a 1970 


proceeded to buy a 1950 model pro 


model, the state 
gram. The remarkable new develop 
ments of 1950-1955 were passed over 
in the confusion. By contrast the State 
of Massachusetts is presently the first 
state working towards a modern rec- 
ords management program. 
Monsanto Chemical Company in 
1949 was the first business to install a 
This 


was the same year the report of the 


records management program, 


first Hoover Commission's Task Force 
on Records Management was released. 
In 1955, Monsanto, with J. N. Flana- 


gan again directing the program, was 
the first to incorporate the Army-Air 
Force successes in up-dating its man- 
agement of records. 

Further, Monsanto has searched out, 
identified and protected its more um- 
portant records, The latter are no long- 
er anonymous in the mass of temporary 
multiple copies. A simplified, low cost 
dispersal of existing copies is Mon- 
santo’s insurance against loss of any 
of these important records in an atomic 
attack, flood or fire. 

Other companies are adopting the 
new approach of Monsanto in St. Louis. 
These 


Angeles, the Crane Company in Chi- 


include Air Research in Los 
cago, Wyandotte Chemical Company 
in Detroit, Weatherhead Company in 
Olin salti- 
more, and the New York Telephone 


Cleveland, Mathieson in 
Company. 

At the time of the Korean war and 
since, many companies have spent sur 
prisingly large sums to duplicate essen 
tial records against loss as a result of 
atomic or hydrogen bombs, Currently, 
more companies, like Monsanto, are 
finding better protection at a fraction 
of earlier costs through dispersal of 


existing duplicates, 


In an age of multiple copies, there 
are more than enough duplicate records 
available. In such cases to microfilm 
is to provide only another duplicate at 
considerable new expense. Microfilm 
ing, however, continues to be the best 
process for duplicating unique records, 


no other duplicates being available. 


Enterprise hasn't been lacking to 
provide safe storage for insurance cop- 
ies of vital records. In addition to 
Leahy Business Archives’ security stor- 
age center in Western New Jersey, 
Lincoln and Iron Mountain have such 
centers in the Eastern and Western 
States. Atomic Storage has a center in 
the West. A new one, National Storage 
Western 


Company, has opened in 


Pennsylvania. 


The first Hoover Commission in 
1949 introduced a new type of records 
storage. Prescribing 15 by 12 by 10 
inch storage cartons on steel shelving, 
it halved costs of other types of storage 
equipment and reduced space require- 
In 1951 Leahy Business Ar- 


chives in New York proved space re- 


ments, 


quirements for records storage could 
not only be reduced but even halved. 
Company centers of General Electric, 
DuPont, Bethlehem Steel, the New 
York, New Haven & Hartford Rail- 
road, among many others, have been 
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modeled after this pioneer center in 
New York. 

In 1955 a new type of steel original- 
ly developed in England and adapted 
to records storage by Leahy Business 
Archives branches in New Jersey and 
Miami reduced records storage space 
and equipment costs an additional 20 
per cent. When in New York or 
Miami, visit these model centers and 
inspect the prototype ot this new type 
of records storage. 

Paralleling the Air Force approach 
to management of current records is 
the General Electric Company at Han- 
ford, Washington. S. H. Badgett 
writes, “It will interest you to know 
that we have developed a new approac h 
to our records evaluating and schedul 
ing procedure. In this approach, we 
deterraine what records are needed to 
document each business transaction 
and classify all other records as unim- 
portant. We find that only about 25 
per cent of file material has such 
value.” 

Installing a similar 


pilot basis in the largest company in 


program on a 
its field, our consultants found that 
only 14 per cent of all key files had 
true record value and were worth re 
were tem 


taining. Thirty per cent 


porary working papers. Fifty-six per 
cent were information copies or reter- 
ence material for the convemience ol 
an individual. 

Not only are more and more busi 
ness papers turning out to be useless 
or marginal, but the individual busi 
ness letter and form was revealed in 
1955 to be crammed with gobblede- 
gook, commercialese or useless data. 

Typically, one large aircrait com 
pany on the west coast competing for 
new employees in a tight labor market 
found that it required prospective em 
ployees to fill in their name and ad- 
dress 102 times before entrance on the 
payroll. 

One of our clients found that 56 
per cent of the content of its forms 
and reports was voluntarily eliminated, 
once exposed as useless. Twenty-two 
million strokes of the typewriter were 
cut out annually from the company’s 
workload forms 


clerical before any 


were revised or eliminated. The new 
potential here is evident when you 
realize that one railroad has as many 
as 600 million strokes of the type 
writer in processing only its waybills 
in one ycar. 

More and more companies have set 


up or retrained specialists to improve 
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the quality and reduce the cost of 
company letter-wriung. 

in 1955 Miss Mona Sheppard, then 
with General Services Administration 
in Washington, won the Distinguished 
Service Award for her successful cam 
paign against gobbledegook and the 
high cost of government letter writing. 
Here is a typical example of a betore 
and after letter as Miss Sheppard, now 
a vice president of our firm, stream 
lined it: 

Betore: 

“In accordance with the terms ol 
the award allowed in your case, pay- 
ment of compensation will terminate 
as indicated in the compensation order 
you explaining the 
check 
mailed you within four weeks.” 

After: 

“You are entitled to one more check 


previously sent 


award Final should be 


under the terms of your award. You 


may expect it within a month.” 
Forecast for 1956 


We enter 1956, therefore, faced by 
a host of splendid challenges for im 
provement and reduction of paper 
work and record keeping in the na 
tion’s offices. And these challenges 
range from the possibilities of elec 
tronics to revamping the dreary stor 
age of old files. In the center be 
tween these two extremes, we bring 
from 1955 the success of the Army 
and Air Force and two large compan 
ies in actually stemming the rising 
tide ol papers. 

Certainly anything done so well on 
so vast a scale as in the Departments 
of the Army and Air Force can be 
equalled or exceeded in business with 
its smaller and more tightly knit or 
ganizations. 

These are auspicious signs that we 
have approac hed but not yet losed 
with two more basic questions: 

1. What percentage of records can 
be withheld from filing altogether and 

What percentage of these records 


need not be created in the first place? 


Punched cards— 
(From page 20) 


reel of magnetic tape (a cylinder 10 


inches in diameter and 1'% inches in 
thickness) as would normally require 
18,000 punched cards. 

Earlier I mentioned the present ca 
pacity of a punched card 


(100) 


as being 


under one hundred decimal 


“your word... 
as good as 
your bond” 


Important thought . . 
for your customers, your 
business and yourself... . 
important reason why 
executives and professional 
persons (yes, and quality 
printers) choose a Parsons 
bond paper for their letter- 
heads and other important 
documents. Made from 
all-new cotton fibers, Parsons 
bonds add prestige, preserve 
your written thoughts years 
longer, and perform far 
better. Ask your printer 

for a Parsons bond paper 
... @ permanent, prestige 
business paper. 


QANSONS 


LETTERHEAD FOR PORTFOLIO 
SAl, PRESTIGE LETTERHEAD 
DESIGNS, BY LESTER BEALL 
PARSONS PAPER CO. HOL 
YOKE, MASS. © PPcO 1956 A... 
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SAVE MONEY 
ON 
BUSINESS CARDS 


Buy your cards the easy Coupon 
Order way. Get high quality 
Hill thermographed business 
cards, and save money on your 
purchase orders, One purchase or- 
der gets you a book of coupons. 
You check one invoice—-pay one 
bill, To buy cards you mail 
a coupon, 


Get full information on Hill's 
Coupon Order Plan. Write today. 
Send your card. Tell us, please, 
how many cards you buy a year. 
We'll mail free folder. 


If its worth secing, put it on a Hill, 


R.0.H. HILL, INC. 
270 G39 Lafayette St., N. Y. 12, N. Y. 


4%! ALUMINUM 
CLIPBOARD 


#1062 A-B-C 
streamlined design 
with elegant satin finish 
Keeps its gleaming satin finish, its mod- 
ern look, permanently. The heavy 
gauge aluminum won't rust, warp or 
break, is moisture-proof. Easy to clean, 
easy to hang. Strong springs hold papers 
firmly, has convenient squaring tabs. 
Streamlined design and satin finish in- 
vite customer buying. Available in 
standard sizes, Costs less than wood, 
lasts longer than masonite. 
MANUFACTURERS OF FAMOUS 
MP-COIN-MACHINE LINE 


Write for descriptive catalogue and nearest dealer 


| Modern Products...Moderate Prices 


METAL PRODUCTS ENGINEERING, INC. 
Dept. M, 4000 Long Beach Ave., Los Angeles 58, Calif. 
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Punched cards— 
(From preceding page) 


digits. When more information is re- 
quired for a given item or transaction, 
additional cards must be prepared, 
thus increasing the possibility of in- 
formation loss or mishiling, plus con- 
siderable duplication. For large scale 
information handling systems, how 
ever, punched cards have unquestion 
ably met their match, not in any one 
new information storage medium, but 
in the combination of two or more. 
Magnetic tape alone is not capable of 
displacing cards entirely. Selecting on 
magnetic tape without substantial 
amounts of high speed random access 
storage would be unbearably cumber- 
some. But by combining tape with 
magnetic core and magnetic drum 
storage, the shortcomings ol tape can 
be overcome, and its advantages fully 
exploited, In addition, the future holds 
promise of other methods of storage 
far superior to magnetic tape that will 
make punched cards even more obso 
let¢ than they are today. Let us look 
a little closer at those advantages. The 
first is density of storage. A reel of 
magnetic tape will hold, volume for 
volume, more than 50 times as much 
information as cards. The cost of the 
tape is little more than the cost of 
cards to store the same information, 
and it is a one time cost while the 
cost of the additional space required 
for card storage is a continuing one. 
Thus for long term storage, tape can 
hold its own against cards today. The 
trend in cost and density of tape stor 
age 1s giving tape an ever Increasing 
advantage. For short term informa 
tion storage, tape has a strong ad 
vantage; it can be re-used many times 
so that the initial cost distributed over 
the various uses to which the tape may 
be put during its useful life is very 
much less than the cost of cards, which 
must be discarded after the particular 
information stored has outlived its 
usefulness. 

The advantages of tape tor storage 
that | have mentioned are substantial, 
but the advantages for processing are 


even more impressive. The reading 


speed of a typical tape unit today is 
equivalent to about 10,000 cards per 
minute, more than 14 times the speed 
of the fastest available card reader. 
The speed of modern information 
handling machinery is so high that the 
tape speed is the limiting factor for 
any but fairly involved programs, 
Thus, for 


any modern system carrying out in 


(optimum programming.) 


formation processing, rather than com- 
putation, cards are so slow to handle 
that they would so limit the system as 
to destroy its advantage. Using cards 
for the input of a high speed computer 
is rather like trying to refuel a jet air- 
liner with a teaspoon. It would seem 
that the business office of today must 
use this new medium if it is to reach 
the degree of automation experienced 
in the modern factory. I believe busi- 
ness will find and use this tape eff- 
ciently and economically. Let us take 
a look at the various types of magnetic 
tapes offered on the market today as 
shown in the chart at the bottom of the 
page. 

Future developments will undoubt- 
edly be directed toward even greater 
density, and as equipment is developed 
for interrogating these tapes rapidly, 
the punched card of today will tend to 
disappear. 

We have heard a great deal about 
the automatic factory, also the auto- 
matic office. I believe both are still 
a far way off, but many elements of 
automation are here today and more 
are being introduced each month, The 
benefits from these improvements are 
too great to be overlooked by Manage- 
ment. Well thought out plans and 
proper organization will be essential 
for survival in many industries. An 
alert Management can make the transi 
tion to automation an orderly process, 
using the new tools as they become 
proven tools, instead of entering a 
period of confusion and indecision. A 
leading business corporation has as its 
slogan, “Progress is our most important 
product,” and progress must be made 
the byword of Management if it is to 
survive. It is with this thought of 
progress in mind that this article has 
come into existence. 


Type Width Length Density Card Equivalent 
Metallic Yo" 1500' 128 characters to the inch 18,000 
Acetate Plastic Base Yo" 2400' 200 characters to the inch 60,000 
Mylar Plastic Base 5_" 2400' 125 characters to the inch 22,000 to 
40,000 
Wide Tape 3" 2800' 31 information channels 425,000 


80 Cols. Punched 
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Association News 


RECORDS MANAGEMENT 
New York 
l4th and heard a discus- 


THE 
Association of met on 
November 
sion of “Work Measurement Require- 
ments in Records Managemem” by 
Edmond W. McNamara, of The Bas- 


sick Co., Bridgeport, Conn. 


THE TRANSCRIPTION SUPER- 
VISORS’ York 


celebrated its 25th anniversary with 


Association of New 
a dinner program at the Hotel Com- 
modore on November 15th. 

The featured speaker of the evening 
Fisher, Past 
State President of The Business & Pro- 
fessional Women’s Clubs of New York 
State, Inc. 


was Dr. Marguerite J. 


Evolution— 
(From page 18) 


ment in dull, tiresome, clerical chores 
~—the great mass ol repetitive process 
ing work which has traditionally been 
the office’s stock in trade. Even when 
people took such jobs, they were us- 
ually either lower calibre personnel 
wanted, or, if 


the 


than we not, they 


moved on moment a better job 


This 


did not take long, in the period of 


possibility offered itself. usually 
high labor demand we have been liv 
ing through. 

I believe this helps to explain some 
of the feeling of almost hysterical 
welcome that has greeted the swift 
emergence of electronic contrivances 
capable of taking over some of these 


dull, 


cannot explain away their unquestion 


repetitive duties. Certainly we 
ed acceptance purely in terms of their 
abilities when we consider what hap 
pened when a machine equally re 
markable in its era was developed over 
twenty years ago. 

The 


Was an 


1933. The 
accounting 


date was machine 


electric machine 
that was able to print the alphabet. 
Looking back at it now, we can see 
that the 


tremendous. 


impact of this machine was 
It represented the begin 
ning of the office evolution. It meant 
that tabulating equipment was ready 
the 
as well as accounting on an automat 


basis. 


This was over twenty years 


to assume functions ol reporting 


apo. 
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Yet no one went into tailspins of 


excitement at that time. Why? 
There were good reasons. The year 


was 1933. We were still deep in the 
There was no 


comparable to that existing today as 


depression. pressure 


far as personnel were concerned, We 
had more workers than we could use, 


good economic reason 


> 
money on 


There was no 


for spending developing 
new machine applications. Moreover, 


every humane reason was against it. 
War delayed mechanization 


The war of course changed this 


reason tor postponing a mechaniza- 


tion of the office, but it created a new 


reason for delay—physical production 


was going into war goods, not ofhice 
equipment. Then, too, of course, the 
war switched us from an overbundance 
of labor to an undersupply, not only 
in the clerical areas, but also on pro 
The 


of office mechanization was artifi ially 


duction lines. natural evolution 
delayed for another period of years. 

Since the war, of course, the pendu 
lum has swung far to the other side 
During this period of 


the 


of the orbit. 


lessening interest in lower level 
clerical jobs, and a general shortage of 
labor, engineers and office machine 
manufacturers have been feverishly ex 
ploring the possibilities of electronic 
equipment in the light of ofhce re 
quirements, 

During this period in effect, we 
have had not the beginning of the 
office revolution, as it has been so often 
mistermed, but the beginning of a 
second phase of an office evolution that 
started a long tume ago-a phase ar 
tificially delayed for so long by out 
side circumstances that its appear 
ance in the past few years made many 
businessmen feel that something totally 
new and revolutionary had happened. 

The potentialities of the electronic 
developments of the last ten years can 
not be predicted accurately and com 
pletely by anyone at this time. Where 
What 


we can say is that some of the things 
that 


they will lead us no one can say 


have been said about electronics 


are exaggerations as of now. It can 
deliver a lot. It cannot do everything 
in the field of simplifying ofhice op 
erations that its more enthusiastic con 
stituents have claimed. 

There are three main characteristi 
of this second phase of the office re 
what we 


volution might 


dawn of electronics in office opera 


tions. These are: 
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| FINGER | 
FATIGUE 7 


Not with TICONDEROGA 


Fingers won't cramp or tire even 
after long sessions with a Dixon 
Ticonderoga pencil. No finger fa- 
tigue common with other writing 
instruments. Prove it to yourself. 
Try Ticonderoga — it’s Leadfast 


TICONDEROGA 


THE JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE CO. 
Pencil Seles Division, 8-J-1 Jersey City 3, WJ. 


. Sent 


SUM TIN 


for Standard 


Sentry 


Mounts and Silences 
ANY TYPEWRITER 


Typewriters 
$7.50 Retail 
Model E 
For Electrics 
$12.50 Retail 
@ Finger tip swing action 
@ Standardizes typewriter fastening 
@ Eliminates noise and vibration 
@ Rapid interchange 
@ Theft-proof 
@ Economical @ Sanitary 
@ Lasts a lifetime 


Send for Literature 


BUSINESS MACHINE 
PRODUCTS, INC. 
8 Engle St., Englewood, WN. J. 


MOUNT 


FOR MORE 
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How's your 
letterhead? 


Get your PREE copy of our useful 
new brochure “Letterhead Logic”, 
just off the press. Then, turn 

to the check list used by experts 

to gauge letterhead effectiveness. 

See for yourself how your let- 
lerhead rates. If the tests show 

room for improvement, HILL’s 40 
ears of specialized experience 

6s at your disposal 


Learn how HILL craftemanship 
can create for you a letterhead 
you'll be seond of one that 
truly reflects the character, 
personality and prestige of 

your firm a scientifically 
designed letterhead with built-in 
sales appeal and at prices much 
lower than you'd expect 


“Letterhead Logic”, containing im- 
pressive samples, is free-—without 
obligation-—to users of 5,000 or 
more letterheads a year. To get 
your copy, simply Jot down the 
quantity your firm uses on your 
sresent letterhead and mail to 
ILL now 


If it’s worth seeing, put itt on a HILL 


R.O.H. HILL, INC. 


line Business Cards and Letterheads 
270 QO Lafayette St., N. ¥. 12, N. ¥. 


NOW-—STAPLE 


SAVE 
70% 
WITH 


Stoplex 


—TIME-TESTED STAPLEX does the we 
of 20 “old-fashioned” staples 
better . quicker more econom- 
jeally! Thousands in u 


STAPLES AUTOMATICALLY 
both hands free to feed work . : 
levers, pedals, etc, Plugs in anywhere. 
—RELOADS in 2 SECONDS from the 
front. Standard size staples used 
Write for literature 


THE ~Sfapriex COMPANY | 


776 FIFTH AVE. @ BROOKLYN 32, N, Y. 
NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 
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Speed of calculation. ‘This is the 
area which has to date received most 
electronic 


attention. Minutes on the 


machines replace hours, even weeks, 


of human computation time. 


It is this vast speed which makes 
possible so many operations that have 
never before been possible. They have 
not previously been impossible because 
of man’s inability to perform them, 
but rather because of man’s inability 
to perform them in a short enough 
time for them to be worth- 


This is the data 


period of 
while. processor's 
great advantage in its most promising 


field, 


management planning, of 


that of extending the range of 
aiding op- 
erations research, etc. 

That is its advantage. That is its 
first characteristic. 

Its second characteristic is a dis- 
advantage—the high cost of electronic 
data 


an important 


processing equipment. This is 
disadvantage, and one 
that has been ignored by too many 
eagerness to be 


businesses in. their 


“in the swim”, have an electronic 


data processor simply because some 
one else had one, 

The intelligent company, in its plan- 
this disadvantage 


ning, will equate 


against the computer's primary ad 


vantage in terms strictly of its own 


needs, not in terms of what someone 
else is doing. 

The third characteristic of the com- 
puter is the least publicized of all. 
Yet to me, 


it seems by far the most 


important. That is the data process- 


Thus, 


cycle of se- 


or's ability to organize work. 
it can perform a whole 
quential related operations as a self 
contained unit, forward a 
work 


sult without human 


carrying 


flow of toward the desired re- 


intervention. 
To a degree the same automatic per- 
formance of operations has been avail- 
able to us for years through punched 
card installations, but even with these 
highly automatic units, it is still ne- 
cessary for operators physically to trans- 
fer the cards from one machine to 
another, to set up each machine, and 


Hu- 


required to 


to switch panel control boards. 
man operators are still 
check each individual procedure, and 
to insure that each procedure has 


before be- 


ginning the next procedural step. 


been performed correctly 


The new data processing machines 
much of this 
need for physical transfer, and human 
checking. 


allow us to eliminate 


This gives us double bene 


fits: it cuts total processing time, and 
it eliminates almost completely human 
error as we customarily understand it. 

in in- 
is a re- 


It eliminates human errors 
dividual instances, but there 
verse side to this great advantage; 
when a human error does occur in an 
data installation, 


electronic processing 


it can have consequences far more 
serious than any one error would be 


with simpler machines. 
People must control 


This is a point which management 
should always remember. Machines can 
handle routine processing work much 
more accurately as well as much faster 
than human beings, but the ultimate 
which 
all the 
actions performed by 


control of every machine, 


means the ultimate control 
thousands of 
with human 


the machine, still rests 


beings. As we mechanize and use 
fewer people, the human decisions of 
each of the remaining people become 
constantly more critical. 

conventional 


make 


Thus, with machines, 


an operator may single error 


on a single entry, and it is not of 
earth-shaking consequence, even 
though it is an irritating and time- 


consuming Operation sometimes to 


find that error and correct it. 


But consider the consequence of a 
single human error in programming 
instructions on a machine which is 
perform thousands upon thousands 
based on 


of sequential operations 


those instructions. Consider the seri- 
a single error in the in- 
into the machine, if 
that information is the for a 
sequential opera- 


The single error will be mul- 


ousness of 
formation fed 
basis 
whole pyramid of 
tions. 
tiplied thousands upon thousands of 
times, throwing every answer given to 
any question involving that one bit 


of information into error. 


By increasing mechanization, we 


automatically increase the degree of 
responsibility and the necessity for ab- 
solute accuracy at all times weighing 
on every human being in the office. 
The clerks once were the privates in 
with new data 
taking over the 


our office mobilization; 
processing machines 
simple basic duties our people auto- 
matically become the generals. It’s 
unfortunate if a private makes a mis- 
take, but it usually doesn’t lose the 
war. When a general makes a mis- 
take, it’s a catastrophe. 

This that has 


underlines a point 
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often been overlooked by management 
in its wide-eyed pursuit of the “auto- 
matic office”. As we move into newer 
worlds of mechanization, the need for 
people of the highest level becomes 
less so. 


more not 


able to cut down on the quantity of 


acute, We may be 


personnel—although even that is de- 
batable 
that we definitely are going to have 


but we should realize fully 
to raise the quality of personnel as we 
move toward automation, 

This is a lesson we should be aware 
of these days very clearly after our ex- 
perience in the 1930's when punched 
card installations were first being tried 
out. We learned then the hard way— 
the that 
discount people when you make ma- 


very hard way you can't 
chine installations, that the more rou- 
tine work the machines take over, the 
more important the role of each work- 
er becomes. 

We can learn a lot from the lessons 
of the 30’s with punched card instal- 
lations as we advance into the similar 
new opportunities given us by elec 


More- 


over, we can, by analyzing our present 


tronic data processing units. 
card units again, project a lot of the 
things we learn into a realm that is 
the 


realm of the electronic data processor. 


still unknown to so many of us- 


If we were to approach an efficient 
punched card system, wave a magic 
wand, and transform it into an elec 
tronic data processing unit, we would 
find that some things about it had 
changed radically, some things, sur- 
prisingly, had hardly changed at all. 

There would be no basic change in 
certain basic requirements of the in 
stallation. Thus, both punched card 


installations and electronic data pro 


cessing installations have these points 
of similarity: 


1. Each 


requirements and coding of data and 


requires standarization of 


procedures. 


2. Each 1s able 


to digest large quan 
tities of details. 
3, Each is able 
4. Each is able 
5. Each is able 


matic ally. 


to “organize” work. 
to calculate, 


to verify data auto- 


6. Each is able to reproduce infor 
mation automatically without error. 

Basic differences that would appear if 
our magic transiormation were pos 
sible would exist not so much in the 
the 


types of installation, as in their speed, 


actual abilities of two different 
capacity and personnel requirements. 


Thus, the differences that would ap- 
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pear as our punched card installation 
changed into a data processing unit 
before our eyes, would be: 

1. Elimination of operators 
from machine to machine. 

2. Much greater speed in the pro 
cessing of information. 

3. The possibility of using the unit 
24 hours a day with relatively little 
supervision. 

4. A much higher initial outlay for 
equipment. 

5. Less personnel required, but the 
need for higher calibre personnel, each 
of whom is charged with heavier re 
sponsibilities. 

6. Much more serious results if any 


human error occurs. 
Are punched cards for you? 


There is more to be gained from 
inspecting a present punched card unit 
than merely noticing how many simil 


arities there are between it, and the 


electronic data processor, however. For 


these similarities may suggest a much 


more fundamental thing: 1S the clec 


tron data processor really necessary 


to your company’s operations? Have 
you explored everything that can be 
accomplished with a punched card in 
stallation ? tasically, the punched 
cards can carry out almost all the rou 
tine data processing activities that the 
computer but they cannot 


can, per 


form them as quickly. But does your 
the 


speed implicit in a computer installa 


own work volume require great 
tion? 

Moreover, there are other factors to 
be considered in evaluating a gleam 
ing new computer against further de 
velopment of the tools you already 
Do you have the funds neces 
Such 


an installation is not covered merely in 


have. 


sary for a computer installation? 


the cost or rental of the machines It 
methods 
the 


used, expenses for 


means heavy investment in 


and systems research before ma 


chine can even be 
conversion of all your work processes 
to eventual use ina computer, expenses 
for training your personnel in the 
use of the new equipment. 

Do you know what it costs to house 
and air condition a large computer? 


And, 


personnel ? 


last of all, what about 
Are 


can they be trained to handle, the clab 
orate 


your 
they equipped, or 


new equipment which is avail 
able? 

All these factors should be evaluated 
very carefully before you plunge ahead 


into electronics. 


| 


You Get Things Done With 


noving Boardmaster Visual Control 


Scout: - 
SOOtiecr- 


Gives Graphic Picture of Your Operations 
Spotlighted by Color 

Facts at a glance—Saves 
Money, Prevents Errors 
Simple to operate—Type or Write on 
Cards, Snap in Grooves 
Ideal for Production, Traffic, 
Scheduling, Sales, Etc. 

Made of Metal. Compact and Attractive. 
Over 60,000 in Use 


Complete price $4950 including cards 
24-PAGE BOOKLET NO. G-100 
FREE 


Without Obligation 
Write for Your Copy Today 
GRAPHIC SYSTEMS 


55 West 42nd St. @ New York 36, N. Y. 


Time, Saves 


Inventory, 


ACCURATE 
OFFICE 
LAYOUTS = 


Speed Work—Cut Planning Costs 
with 


CHART-PAK 


Office Equipment Templates 


Now do your own office layouts the easy 
foolproof way—use Chart-Pak Templates— 
grepruntes individual units of office furniture: 
desks, tables, chairs, filing cabinets, utility fix- 
tures. Scale 44” to 1'0” 
Chart-Pak Templates are self-adhering. You 
can stick them on, pick them up, use them 
again and again. You make all the changes 
you want, any time you want, in your com- 
pleted layout. You can plan layouts quicker— 
easier. The finished job can be done profes- 
sionally by the most inexperienced help in 
your office. Your finished layout can be eco- 
nomically reproduced by all photocopy or print- 
ing processes, 

Exclusive! New! Transparent piastic tay 

out de and trenes mt offhes arn itur 


can be typed, 
upon 


charts Write tor 


fetaile oF use 
* Nn em ee ee ee ee ewww, 
CHART-PAK, INC 

| 100 Lincoln Ave. * Stamford, Conn, * Dept. 1A 

| Please send me Chart-Pok Method dete on 


{) Office Layout | | Organization Charts 
Plant Loyouts C) Graphic Chorts 
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There is still another reason for 
looking again at punched card in- 
stallations with a searching, but critic- 
ally constructive eye before consider- 
ing seriously an electronic data pro- 
cessing unit. It is this: electronic 
data processors do not mean the end 
of punched card installations, any more 
than the appearance of punched card 
installations meant the end of sim 
pler machine methods in the office. 

Each new machine development in 
the ofhce complements previous devel 
opments, It may take over some work 
previously done by simpler machines, 
but it never altogether supersedes the 
simpler units. For small installations, 
for low volumes of work, the simpler 
units are often better in terms of ef 
ficiency as well as lower initial costs 
than the more elaborate units which 
have too high a capacity for the 
needs of the installation. 

An axe is still a more efficient tool 
for chopping kindling than a power 
driven saw. 

Thus, each new development in the 
office field represents an addition to the 
equipment already available, rather than 
a replacement for it. Depending on 
the load of any given office, that ad- 


dition may be needed, or it may not. 
But it seldom, if ever, totally re- 
places the existing equipment in the 
ofice which does use it. It takes 
over those jobs which can perform 
most efficiently, while the earlier equip 
ment continues to play the role which 
it can play most effectively. 

With these things firmly in mind 
we can approach the possible ques 
tion of an electronic data processing 
installation with a more or less real 
istic foundation of fact from which 
to proceed. How then do we find the 
information which will guide us to a 
decision as to whether an electronic 
data processor is for us? 

There are plenty of sources. There 
have been very few innovations in 
the history of American business as 
thoroughly publicized as the advent 
of electronic data processors. Much 
that has been written about them has 
been nonsense, but there is a_ solid 
core of fundamental and important 
information on the subject. Colleges 
are beginning to give degree courses 
in the subject; seminars and individual 
courses are available in many univer 
sities. 

Beyond this source of generalized 
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management knowledge, there are the 
specialists whom we can consult, the 
professional management consultants, 
first; the machine manufacturers, sec- 
ond; and the technical members of our 
own staffs, third. We must weigh 
each bit of information in these fields 
according to its source. Each of these 
three groups may very well have its 
own axe to grind, and would find 
it pretty dificult not to have some 
subconscious bias. But with this re- 
alization giving us a compensation for 
their opinions, we can derive much 
information from each of 
these groups, 

Last of all, in management can 


look within ourselves for some of the 


valuable 


answers, some ol the most important 
answers to some of the most vital 
questions. For in the last analysis 
management holds the most vital key 
of all as to whether an electronic in 
stallation is necessary, and, if so, of 
what kind. Only management knows 
what it feels the most important ob- 
jectives of its company are. 

The first and most important ques 
tion we must ask ourselves is this: 


What main problem are we trying 


(To page 198) 
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Are we 
porting 


looking for speed in re 


inventory ? Or is enlarge- 


ment of the scope and accuracy of our 


business forecasting the most import 


ant objective we wish to attain? How 


are we now meeting the problem 
which we think may be solved more 


easily by what 


particulars are our present procedures 
inadequate ? 


electronics, and in 


If it is a punched card 
installation that is now handling our 


particular project, are we sure that 


the most efficient methods of 


using 
those punched cards have been tried? 
Punched 


resent 


cards do not, after all, rep 


a single, rigid procedure for do 
ing work; they are a manner of doing 
work, Thus, 


from 


they can be just as in 
fully 
as they can be 
efhcient from right application. 


This is the 


efficient wrong or not 


planned applications, 


first question: is an 


electronic what 
we really need to solve our particular 


main problem? 


computer ol any type 


If, after thorough analysis, it seems 


it 15, another mam question presents 


What type of computer? 
Should we 


itself: 


solve our problem by 


using part of the capacities of a gen- 
eral purpose computer, or would it be 
best to solve it through use of a 
special purpose machine. 

This is a vital question, and makes 
it absolutely that we look 


at our whole problem and our com 


necessary 


panys whole way of doing things in 


perspective. In spite of the continu 


ing controversy that goes on between 
the adherents of the special purpose 


computer and those who maintain that 


only the big machines which can do 
a variety of different jobs are ade 


quate for today’s business needs, there 


is room in the many specialized fields 
which 


business has developed — for 


every kind of electronic device. Com 


panies which have planned carefully, 
and analyzed their needs scrupulously 


have had success with every kind 
electronic unit; there are plenty of 
installations which are gaining advan 


tages from the use of the Univac and 


the IBM 700 


others using special purpose machines 


series; there are many 
whic h have had an equal degree ot 


success in their field. 

ty the same token, companies which 
have plunged in and bought expensive 
equipment without completely ade- 
quate planning have had bad experi- 


ences with both types of installation. 


The Bankers Trust approach 


Let me illustrate what we hope is 
a cautious and yet open-minded ap 
proach to office electronics by describ 
ing what is being done at the Bankers 
Trust Company in this new, promis 
ing field. Basically, our program has 


four major bases: 


|, We are maintaining an open mind 
about all machines. 


2. We 


every possible application of punched 


are continuing to investigate 


cards, 
3. We are 


punched 


expanding our present 
card systems. 
4. We are exploring the potentials 


ol advanced mechanization. 


Thus, we are not marrying ourselves 
to any one machine, but rather retain- 
ing the advantages of being free to 
use whatever combination of machines 
and methods can best accomplish any 
One of individual 
systems may depend on a combination 


given job. our 


of manual, automatic, 
units. We 


to pen and ink postings in some areas. 


and punched 


card have even returned 


As an example of what we mean 
different 
machines and methods to perform a 


by combinations of various 


New 


Order for your desk 
a time-saving 


DUX "COMBI" 


imported combination 
Dispenser 
Sharpener. Speedily sharpens stand- 
ard and jumbo pencils or crayons 
—replaceable 
Any small 
width fits 
practical 
any desk 


Ask your stationer for No. 9SS9NB 
or the many other fine models 


FRED BAUMGARTEN 


Dept. Y-1, 675 Cooledge Av. 
Atlanta 6, Ga. 


Tape 
and Precision Pencil 


Genuine 


rator-sharp biades 
roll of tape up to %" 
into base. The most 
Precision Instrument for 


DIES ano PROOFS 


enoraveo BUSINESS CARDS 
500 $11 e 1000 $15 ALUN aia 


particular job, there is the method we 

issuing dividend checks 
automatically. These checks, issued 
in large volume for our corporate cus- 
The 
cards are first run through an Ad- 
dressograph 9300, and then automatic 


follow tor 


tomers, are on punched cards. 


punched card completes 
each check. The completed check is 


microfilmed on a Recordak, 


equipment 


and finally 
an inserting and mailing 
Each of the steps is done 
high 


with only physical transportation of 


mailed by 
machine. 
automatically, and at speeds, 
the checks from machine to machine 
required 
We are 
that 


the operator. 
satished, at the moment, 


there is no better way of doing 


this particular job, 

The second of our bases, the con 
tinuing analysis of punched card sys- 
tems, their advantages and disadvan 
tages, gives us, we feel, the opportunity 
to rehne 


continually the systems we 


now have operating. It simultane- 


ously prepares us better tor possible 
eventual higher 


conversion to some 


speed method of processing data. 
Basically, punched cards and computers 
work according to the same principles, 
with the distinction that the computer 
faster 


than punched card units, and per 


performs its steps very much 
forms a greater sequence of steps with- 


in itself. Therefore the more we 


learn about electronic accounting ma 


chine “philosophy” in general the bet- 
ter will be our preparation for what- 
ever may develop in the future. 

At Bankers 


ing to expand our punched card sys 
tems, 


Trust, we are continu- 


as we have been ever since the 
end of the 
different 


war. We have now six 


punched card _ installations, 


following 


ago, ol 
cards through decentralization. 


a principle developed years 
increasing our use of punched 


Thus, 


GENUINE ENGRAVED 
Vesa HISADS 


Mey iv 


1000 


BUSINESS ANNOUNCEMENTS 500 ONLY $28 


COVERS 


For More Information Use Readers’ 


CLIP YOUR LETTERHEAD TO THIS AD... 
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many of our departments have self- 
which 


were created and trained in the cen- 


contained punched card units, 


tral unit. 

Now let’s see just what we can ac- 
complish with our six installations. 
Their total capacities are 


' 
can cai ulate 


these: they 
and punch cards at a 
rate of 500 per minute; they can list 


at a rate of 2500 per minute; they can 
reproduce 1500 cards per minute, and 
sort 9700 cards per minute. 


This is, we think, a fairly substan 


tial rate of production, and further- 
tremendous ad- 


more it offers one 


vantage; production cannot be inter- 


rupted or seriously handicapped by 


the failure of any one machine, or 
even one com} slete instal 1 ation. We have 
a multiplicity of machines; the failure 
of any one of them would not be too 
serious, 


But our 


continued adherence to 


known and tested punched card tech- 
blind to 


the possibilities of the electronic data 


niques does not mean we are 


processor. We are exploring every de 


velopment in automatic data process 
ing through the medium of a small 
study group of qualified people. 


I think this type of research group 


should be considered by every 
pany which is thinking in terms of 


com- 
Om 1} The > of 
an electronic instailation. 1e size O 


the group, we feel, should be small. 
Experience in the company’s present 
operating procedures is very valuable 
within such a group, but even more 
valuable is creative imagination and a 
strong sense of the realities among its 
members. An open mind, capable of 
hard-headed objective thinking, is an es 


sential quality for its members. 
Staff group can help consultants 


Such a 


to outside 


group can serve as a guide 
consultants, if planning tor 
electronic 


a system changeover to 


data processing is called tor. It can 
also serve as check on the enthusi 
asm sometimes displayed by outsiders 
who will not have to live with the re 
sults, or iron out the thousand small 
things that can go wrong. 

As an illustration of how we are 
using this advanced study group, let's 


review briefly how we are attacking 
the problem of simplifying the chief 
faced in the 


operating job banking 


checks and 


accounts. We 


business today: clearing 
maintaining checking 


are proceeding along three paths, Our 


own staff is making a projection ot 
with 


electronic equipment, \ manutactur- 


what might be accomplished 
er of electronic equipment is making 


a similar survey, and the third ap 
1 electronic 


When we 


against each other, 


proach is being made by 
consulting firm. evaluate 
the three studies 
we think we will arrive at some basic 
conclusions that are sound and feas 
ible as to what might be done with 
electronic equipment in this held. 

In the 


meantime, however, and 


throughout the foreseeable future the 
punched card installations which have 
been so beneficial to us will continue 
to be inportant, Even in companies 
where electronic data processing units 
have been installed, punched cards 


main one of the best input devices 


for the processor. Moreover, in small 
installations, and in certain preparatory 
work before final computer processing, 
punched cards will continue to have 


a vital role to play. 


Finally, 


is the 


a punched card installation 
foundation on which SUCCESS 
ful electronic data processing installa 


tion can be planned, Punched cards 
are, in a very real sense, the 


blocks of office 


building 


automation 


7 m6, 
. . > aad . "oe ™ i - 
sizes, type she any 
able space, to provide any desired capacity. 
welded furniture steel; stand 
rigidly —never sag or wobble. 
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Whatever your wardrobe or “locker” require 
ments, these new modern units will fit your 
will save floor space, keep 
aired, dry and in press; come in 


needs efficiently 
wraps 


types and finishes to fit in any avail 


All are smartly designed 


sturdily built of 


cateterias, 


tools .. 


Write for Catalog 61 


1121 West 37th Street . 


Checkerette racks offer spe- 
cClal advantages for company 
stockholders 
meetings, sales meetings etc. 
They can be set up anywhere 
in a minute, without 

. Can be laine 


Ak like foldin 
airs when not in aon 


VOGEL- PETERSON 
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Agency 


Master Addresser Co 112, 146 
Agency—-The Nieland Agency 

McBee Co., The 7 
Agency—-C. J. La Roche & Co., Inc. 

Metal Products Engineering Inc 192 


Agency— Banning Co. 
Metalcraft, Inc 197 
Michael Lith, Inc 146 
Morval Corp 55 
Agency Moser & Cotins, Inc 
N 
National Blank Book Co s 
Agency Sutherland-Abbott Adv 
National Business Show 174 
Agency — Robert Conahay, Inc 


National Cash Register Co., The 137 
Agency —McCann-Erickson, Inc. 
National Gypsum Co 155 


Agency— Batten, Barton, Durstine & 
Osborn, Inc. 
Oo 
Office Management 162 
Office Management Association 
of Chicago + ane 


Agency—Focte, Cone & Belding 


P 
Parsons Paper Co 191 
Agency Gilmey & Barreca Adv. 
Pearl Co., L.A 141 
Peerless Photo Products, Inc 109 
Agency — John Mather Lupton Co., Inc 
Peerless Steel Equipment Co 53 
Agency —Norman A. Strang Adv. 
Peirce Dictation Systems Inc 125 
Agency The Gerstel Agency, Inc. 
Pitney-Bowes, Inc 147 
Agency —L. E. McGivena & Co., Inc. 


Plymouth Rubber Co., Inc 
Agency — Gabriel Stern, Inc. 


R 
Remington Rand Div. of Sperry 
Rand Corp 
Agency —Leeford Adv. Agency, Inc. 
Reynolds & Reynolds Co., The 6 
Agency Weber, Geiger & Kalat, Inc. 
Roberts Rubber Co., Weldon 197 
Agency -La Porte & Austin, Inc. 
Royal Typewriter Co 121 
Agency Young & Rubicam, Inc. 
Rudd-Melikian, Inc 187 
Agency  Geare-Marston 


Ss 
Samas Punched Card Division 
Underwood Corp 12 
Agency —E. M. Freystadt Associates, 
Inc. 
Scriptomatic, Inc 148 
Agency Roland G. E. Ullman Organi- 
zation, Inc. 
Security Steel Equipment Corp 51 
Agency —Kenyon-Baker Co., Inc 
Sengbusch Self-Closing Inkstand 
‘o 186 
Agency Roy A. Franke Adv. Agency 
Shaw-Walker Co 
Agency J. Walter Thompson Co. 
Shredmaster Corp., The 145 
Agency Cayton, Inc. 
Smead Mfg. Co., Inc., The 103 
Smith, Inc., Charles C 


Agency Ayres, Swanson & Assoc., Inc. 
Standard Furniture Co 49 
Agency—Moser & Cotins, Inc. 
Staplex Co., The 194 
Agency—-Lee Keeler, Inc. 
Steelcase, Inc 56 
Agency— Wesley Aves & Associates, Inc. 
Sten-C-Labl, Inc 151 
Agency —Wm. L. Baxter Adv. 
Stow & Davis 57 
Agency Wesley Aves & Associates, Inc. 
T 
Talk-A-Phone Co ; 196 
Agency-R. N. Johnson Ado 
Times Facsimile Corp., Stenafax 
Division 108 
Agency--Thomas & Delehanty, Inc. 
U 


Underwood Corp. 
12, 87, 117, 139, 4th Cover 
Agency Brooke, Smith, French & 
Dorrance, Inc. 
University College of the Univers- 


ity of Chicago 158 
Vv 
Victor Adding Machine Co 89 
Agency John W. Shaw Advertising, 
Inc. 
Visi-Shelf File, Inc 101 
Agency Ritter, Sanford & Price, Inc. 


Vogel-Peterson Co 
Agency— Ross Llewllyn Adv 


Ww 
Wassell Organization Inc 199 
Agency James R. Flanagan Adv. 
Agency 
Wells Chair Cor 54 
Agency—Paul L. Brown & Assoc. 
Western Union Telegraph Co., 
The 10, 11 
Agency Albert Frank-Guenther Law, 
Inc 
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Tools of the Office 
(Continued from page 181) 


Bemis Bro. Bag Co., 408 Pine St., 
St. Louis 2. (Folding walls and doors) 

E. ]. Boyle, Inc., 14 Chariton St., 
New York. 

Brunswick-Balke-Collender Co., The 
Horn Div., 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chi 
cago 5. (Folding partitions.) 

Irwin Casper, Inc., 401 Broadway, 
New York 13. 

Ceco Steel Products Corp., 3001 W. 
26th St., Chicago 50. 
Wood Products Div., The 
American Hardware Corp., Hornell, 
N. Y. 

D & L Office Furniture Co., 61 W. 
Hubbard, Chicago. 

Driwood Corp. P. O. 
Monroe, Ga. 

John T. Fairhurst & Co. Inc., 45 W. 
45th St., New York 36. (Folding 
walls.) 


Corbin 


Box 447, 


Flex-Wall Div. See: American San 
itary Partition Corp. 

GR Products, Inc., 2417 
S. E., Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The Globe-Wernicke Co., 


Eastern, 


5025 


Carthage Ave., Norwood, Cincinnati 
12, Ohio. 

The E. F. Hauserman 
Grant Ave., Cleveland 5. 

Hemisphere Steel Products Corp., 
263 Kent Ave., Brooklyn 11, N. Y. 

Higgins Steel Equipment Corp., 33 
Jumel Place, New York 32. 

Holley Merchantsville, 
N., |. 

The Horn Div. 
Balke-Collender Co. 

The Hough Shade Corp., 1023-1059 
S. Jackson St., Janesville, Wis. (Fold 
ing doors.) 


Co., 6800 


Associates, 


See: Brunswick- 


Johns-Manville Corp., 22 E. 40th 
St., New York 16. 
Knoll Associates, 575 Madison Ave., 


New York. 
Korda Industries, 20 W. 
New York 19. 
Kraus Co., 

Point, Wis. 
Marsh Wall Products, Inc., Dover, 
Ohio. 
Martin-Parry Corp., P. O. Box 964, 
Toledo |. 
The Mills 


Cleveland. 


46th St., 


332 Plover St., Stevens 


Co., 966 Wayside Rd., 
Mississippi Glass Co., 88 Angelica 


St., St., Louts 7. 


Move-A-Wall, 33 Jumel Place, New 
York 32. 
National Steel Partition Co. Ine., 
600 FE. 156th St., New York 55. 
New Castle Products, Neu 
Ind. (Folding doors.) 

Otis Steel Products Corp., Ellicott 
ville, N. Y. 

Pennsylvania Wire Glass Co., \612 
Market ais Philadelphia 3, 

Resolite Corp., Zelienople, Pa, 

Richards-Wilcox Mfg. Co., Aurora, 
lil. (Folding walls.) 

Schieber Sales Co., Detroit 39, Mich. 

The Shaw-Walker Co., 1950 Town 
send St., Muskegon, Mich. 

Steel Partitions, Inc., 
N. Y. 

Steelcase, Inc., 1491 Division Ave. 
S., Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
Products Co., 


Washington, Chicago 7. 


Castle, 


Jamestown, 


U mistrut Rll OW. 
United States Plywood Corp., 55 W. 
44th St., New York 36. 
The Upson Co., Lockport, N. Y. 
Metal 


Virginia Products,  Ine., 


Orange, Va. 
Weber Showcase & Fixture Co., Ine., 
5700 Avalon Blud,, Los Angeles. 
White Mfg. Co., Hyde Park, Boston 
36. 


Rates are |5c a word. 
all Box Number ads c/o OFFICE MANAGEMENT, 212 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y. 


Minimum charge $3.00. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


Payable in advance. 


Address replies to 


WANTED-—ALL 
Furniture, Kardex 
in allowances. Write 
St., New York, N. ¥ 


rYPE OFFICE Machines, 


Wire 


National Office 


cational Sectior Box Rincon Anne San 


YOUR OWN MO 


NTHLY HOUSE Organ for 
a iress et 


pects ’ imprinted 
4%" on back page for ir personal message 
Luther Kohr Ente ses, Box 501, York, Pa 


Positions Available 


OFFICE SYSTEMS ANALYST with degree 
needed for Manning Division staff in protess 
Send detailed resume and salary needa 


j 
JANUARY 1956 


For Sale or To Buy Used Equipment 


SYSTEMS & PROCEDURES MAN, age 28-40, at least ire exper 
ence at least high school education Must be willing t mowe t Ne “ 
York in about ' year, before that Poston Some travel t company 
plants (Ma t Alabama) will be required Salary $6,000 to $7 1) ce 
Filing Equipment, (thee pending ! qualificatior If interested please contact | F Strong 
trade Pepperell Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 


Acme Postindex, Will exceed a manufacturer's 
Equipment ¢ 


ELECTRONICS Learn ow to program busine 
Payroll ceounts Receivabl and Inventory Contr 
puter send for free information describing our 
“Programming for B ness Computers Business 


, 429 Broome 


Positions Wanted 


FOR SALE: Sixty wooden transfer files and eighty metal transfer files 

One Class 900 Address)-Graph, with lister attachment. One Address-O 

Graph file cabinet and six trays. O.M. 21¢ COMPTROLLER, EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANT CPA-—New York 
Extensive taxation background, 45, married, Over 1 ca liversified 

WE HAVE THE FOLLOWING we for sale All taxation, public-private accounting nd management experience Discuss 

guaranteed to be first cla comdit ng Machine, responsible position offering mutua wlivantage OM 0 

Acme Visible Records Cabi s and Sts . sting ” 

Write for photographs, pri ad ~ yt-- 4 OFFICE MANAGER AND EXECUTIVE ASSISTANT: substantial 

Parts (¢ ) Market St t, Chatta 1 nn background in methods, procedures, staff coordination financial analys 
Capable of getting t basi roblen ! ! r luteor 
O.M. 221 

y Business Opportunities and Services MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE: Capable under own initiative, or as 

nide to t executive Has den frat ix ‘ e ability 

PHOTOSTATS: MATTE: & x 11” .20; 11” x 14” .30; 14” x 18” 40: n planning rganiza coord ti fros } rh sue 

18” x 24” 80: Glos By" x 11” .30: 11” x 14” 60; 14 x 17 a0 ment, Mat t execut smet oF 

18” x 24” 1.80. Prints made back to back. Work returned same day as with ¢ lustry, governs and ma fh \ 

received. Fre amp! mn request. Standard Repro Co., 135 W. 22nd St., lerable bach al ’ net sl activit . v 

New York 11 N. ¥ nal ' 


. blems such «& MANAGEMENT EXECUTIVE with background |, chemical and 
A for electror com related field Substantial a product record M Distril 
Home Study Cours tion, Product De yment and varied administrative acti OM 5 
lect Inc., Ed 

‘ Calif 
er ae USE INQUIRY COUPON 

ery rmanizatior 

Box #2, Princeton, 
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INQUIRY SERVICE 


For Subscribers to OFFICE MANAGEMENT 


GET MORE 


On New Products 
i 


and Helpful 
Literature 


INFORMATION 
quickly -- easily 


Obtain New Catalogs 


This service is provided for the con- 
venience of Office Management Execu- 
tives in obtaining complete inform- 
tion on the products advertised in 
this issue. Advertisements are identi- 
fied by their respective page numbers 
Fractional page advertisements are 
further identified by the initials of 
the advertiser 


Simply circle the 
respective numbers 
in coupon below 


Just circle the numbers on which you 
want further information; fill in your 
name and address below, tear out and 
mail to Office Management. Our office 
will forward your inquiries promptly 
to the companies concerned. 


SEND OFF THIS BLANK... FOR PROMPT SERVICE 


OFFICE MANAGEMENT 
212 Fifth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


Please forward to the respective companies, our request for 
further information on the items we have circled below. 
There is no obligation to us for this. We understand this is 
a service to us as a subscriber. 


ADVERTISERS IN THE JANUARY 1956 YEARBOOK ISSUE 
2nd Cover fl 98 CCS 112 CI 139 148 ESP 160 193 Jb 
3rd Cover h2 of DMP 113 140 148 SI 161 193 BMP 
ith Cover 53 a” 15 41 DCI 149 GBG 173 194 ROH 
3 DA 100 EPC 117 141 LAP 149 EFP 174 194 TS6 
i 55 100 CI 118 141 BPC 150 177 195 GS 
6 ‘6 100 GW 119 141 PH¢ 15] 178 195 CPI 
7 57 101 API 121 142 153 179 196 GJA 
S 5S 101 VFI 123 143 155 Be 180 196 T¢ 
10 87 103 124 145 TS6 155 NGC IS] 197 API 
11 Su 107 125 145 LPC 157 186 197 Mi 
12 a} 108 129 146 MAC 158 GRP 187 197 WRR 
4M 03 109 131 146 TCE 158 1D 190 198 FB 
Ws O6 110 133 146 MLI 158 LS¢ 191 198 DEC 
17 07 111 135 146 TK 158 U¢ 192 ROH 199 VPC 
iv o8 EFB 112 MAC 137 147 159 FEH 192 MPI 199 WOI 
IV IC 
Name litle 
Company January 1956 Year Book 
Dh Issue. 
Office Management 
City : Zone State 


Number of Office Employees (all departments) 
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Invincible general office group 
in Cool Green 


Your office can be more efficient... more pleasant... 


Boe 
—_ OU 
= - ~~ 


oe. f with colorful, business-engineeréd Invincible metal furniture 


aoe > Oflice etliciency ts stepped "way up by functional color 
and Invincthle has them! bini he ranve trom solt green 
The Executive Office 
to rich mahogany and there's a wide variety of units ll with 
Invincible’s business-engineering for peak utility and 
comfort They re stronely built of steel cleanly 
smartly styled and drawers of desks and files 
vlide quietly Its easy to custom-plan an ideal exec 
or professional or general ollice when you 
choose from the colorful new line by Invincible 
A request on your letterhead brings you the ne 
: NS * | - full-color Invincible catalog without cost 


Or see your Invincible dealer 


INVINCIBLE: 


Metal Furniture Company « Manitowoc, Wisconsin 


In Canada; A. K. Davey Company, Ltd., Factory Representative 
174 Bedford Road, Toronto 5, Canada 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon on Page 202 
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4 eee Secretary Oi a “a 


Everyone in the office appreciates the new 
Underwood Electrice—it makes you both 
look good in so many ways! 

Production goes up 14°. to 37° .. 
typing fatigue is pri valli elinaed 
(electricity does the work) ... and every 
letter is crisp, sharp and distinctive! 

Besides, the new Underwood Electric 
looks so itself, 


wood It comes in your 


UNDERWOOD CORPORATION 


ONE PARK 


For More Information Use Readers’ Inquiry Coupon 


AVENUE, 


choice of decorator colors that add new 


life and beauty to any office. A wide choice 
of handsome type styles is available. 
the 


today 


Arrange for a demonstration of 
beautiful new Underwood Electric 
own. office. 


in your Simply phone your 


local Underwood Office or write to Type- 
writer Division, Underwood Corporation, 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 


on Page 202 
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